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You  GET  MORE  buying  action  from  your  ad¬ 
vertising  when  you  place  it  in  the  medium  from 
which,  more  than  any  other,  people  get  their 
buying  ideas.  And,  on  the  basis  of  results,  that 
medium  is  the  newspaper. 

No  other  medium  can  match  the  newspaper 
for  selling  power.  It  is  the  primary,  and  for 
most  the  exclusive,  source  of  the  information 
and  guidance  people  want  and  use  in  order 
to  get  more  out  of  life. 

As  Chicago's  nKOst  dynamic  newspaper,  the 
Tribune  is  bought,  read  and  bought  from  by 


hundreds  of  thousands  more  families  than  are 
reached  by  any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 
The  buying  action  of  readers  attracted  to  the 
Tribune  dJring  the  twelve  months  ended  Dec. 
31,  1953,  over  $58,000,000.00  in  advertis¬ 
ing  —  far  more  than  has  ever  been  placed  in 
any  similar  period  in  any  other  newspaper  in 
the  world. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to 
show  you  how  you  can  use  this  selling  power 
to  build  a  consumer  franchise  for  your  brand 
among  Tribune  readers.  Why  not  ask  him  to  call? 
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Helping  the  '^^stars”  to  shine 

A  liny  off-sta'ie  ”siin’"  hrinjis  yon  hrijrhler  and  heller  movies 


As  Y(U  SKK  the  Hollv\v(»(i(l  "’stars”  on  the  s<Teen  of  the 
darkened  tlieati'i  -  })erlia|>s  in  3-D  you  can  thank  a 
man-mad('  miracle  of  light  —  the  carbon  arc. 

This  brilliant  light  comes  from  tiny  carlxtns  not 
much  larger  than  pencils,  ^et  their  light  is  brighter 
than  the  sun  itself—  enlarging  the  tiny  pictures  on  the 
lilm  as  much  as  .3(K).(KH)  times! 

THEY  GIVE  YOU  THE  RAINBOW  Besides  the  bril¬ 
liance  that  brings  you  clear,  sharp  moving  pictures, 
these  carbons  have  a  light  quality  almost  exactly  like 
that  of  the  sun.  This  makes  possible  the  production 
and  showing  of  pictures  with  all  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

LIGHT  YOU  DON'T  SEE-  The  rays  fn.m  these  carbons 
go  hevoiul  the  movies  into  places  most  of  us  never  see. 


whether  colors  will  fade  from  m-w  fahries.  They  also 
tell  scientists  the  exact  chemical  composition  of  many 
materials. 

BETTER  AND  BETTER — Making  atid  constantly  im¬ 
proving  hundreds  of  carbon  and  gra|)hite  products  for 
industrv  and  science  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
the  |»eoplc  of  I  iiion  Carbide  help  serve  all  of  us. 

FREE:  l.rarn  how  lu.ovs.  Cakbo\s.  Cases.  Chemicals,  and 
Plasiics  improi  i’  many  lliinfis  that  yon  nsf.  Ask  for  “Products 
and  Processes"  booklet  H. 

Union  Carbide 

AND  CAD  BON  COBPORAT/ON 

3  0  K  A  S  T  A  2  N  D  S  T  R  K  K  T  .NE«  YORK  17,  N.Y 


They  reveal  (piicklv  how  long  a  new  paint  will  last,  and 


- I  CC‘s  Tratlr-marked  Products  include  - 

NaTIONAI,  C’arhnns  Kl.lC TROMKT  .\llo\s  ami  Mrtal>.  llAYM.S  StKI.LITI:  Alliiys  rHKSTOM-  Anti-Frcci't  I.INDE  Oxynen 

Auikson  Klfctroilcs  I’VROI  AX  Cas  t’RKS r-( )-I.l IK  Acetylrnr  t'MON  Carbide  DynKI.  I'extile  Fibers 

Evi  rkadY  F  lavbliebts  ami  Itatleries  UAKKI.m:,  \  INYI.ITK.  ami  KrI  SI  I’la^lit.  SYNTHETIC  ORCANIl  ClII  MICAl.y 
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^ERIC4INWeEKLY 

creates  EJJTHUSIASM  ^ 

The  bare  facts  are  these:  The  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  is  now  more 

than  ever  the  magazine  of  the  middle  millions  . . .  editorially  keyed  to 
every  basic  family  enthusiasm,  and  reaching  each  Sunday  over 
9  million  600  thousand  families  coast-to-coast. 


""EJimUSlASMisi 


interest  raised  to  the  buying  pitch 


the  AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  *3  VESEY  STREET. 
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Shall  Only  Master  Praise? 

To  THE  Editor:  There  are 
some  stories  that  must  be  told 
anonymously,  as  when  to  give  the 
full  names  would  be  an  invasion 
of  privacy.  My  neighbor,  a  re¬ 
tired  newspaperman,  left  his  snow 
shovel  to  come  over  and  give 
testimony. 

“I  was  browsing  in  a  book  store 
the  other  day,”  he  said,  “when 
some  one  behind  me  pressed  my 
arm.  I  turned  to  face  an  old 
colleague  of  my  newspaper  days 
whom  I  hadn’t  seen  in  years. 

“  ‘I’ve  worked  on  a  dozen  pa¬ 
pers  since  I  saw  you  last,’  he 
grinned,  after  my  where-have-you- 
been-all-this-time  greeting.  ‘I’m 
back  from  the  east  on  a  quick 
assignment.’ 

“We  sized  each  other  up.  Roy, 
six  feet,  two  hundred  pounds,  was 
smiling  a  mile  wide.  The  same 
old  Roy.  I 

that  we  had  toiled  together,  he 
on  the  copy  desk,  I  an  outside 
man. 

“  ‘Dune,’  said  Roy,  ‘you  once 
wrote  the  most  memorable  piece 
of  writing  that  ever  came  under 
my  hands  on  a  copy  desk.  It  was 
a  humdinger,  a  whamdiller,  a 
hoopcrloo.  I’ve  never  forgotten  it.’ 

“  ‘Which  one  was  that?’  I  asked. 

‘What  was  it  about?’ 

“He  told  me. 

“So?  Roy  had  said  nothing  to 
me  about  that  opus  at  the  time 
he  read  it  for  spelling  and  syn¬ 
tax,  put  a  head  on  it  and  started 
it  to  the  composing  room.  Neither 
had  any  one  else  in  the  office 
said  anything  to  me  about  it.  It 
was  just  all  in  the  day’s  work. 

“When  that  ‘copy’  came  out  in 
print,  the  city  editor  said  nothing 
to  me,  the  managing  editor  said 
nothing,  the  editor-in-chief  said 
nothing,  the  publisher  said  noth¬ 
ing.  It  wasn’t  done.  Not  that  I 
couldn’t  see  some  merit,  and  do 
yet,  in  the  grim  philosophy  of  a 
news  room  that  only  The  Master 
shall  praise  you,  that  your  drive 
come  from  your  own  inner  re¬ 
sources  and  that  your  present  re¬ 
ward  be  in  the  joy  of  the  working. 

“And  now,  after  all  these  years, 

I  was  being  told  that  my  effort 
was  good,  that  it  had  held  up  Explanation  in  the  Ohio  Stan 
as  tops  with  Roy.  Yes,  I  realized  Journal.  Columbus:  “The  A.  &  P 
he  had  long-bowed  no  little  —  I 
allowed  for  that  —  but  I  was 
pleased  all  over.  Who  wouldn’t 
have  been?  The  elation  stayed 
with  me  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
the  next.  Its  pleasant  flavor  is 
with  me  yet.  I  cherish  it. 

“That  word  from  Roy  did 
something  to  me.  But  why  hadn’t 
he  told  me  at  the  time?  What 


might  it  not  have  meant  to  me 
then,  and  since?” 

Thomas  J.  Malone 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Overseas  Help 
To  THE  Editor:  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  by  the  International  Press 
Service  of  the  valuable  assistance 
you  have  given  the  Government’s 
information  program  this  past 
year  by  granting  permission  for 
overseas  use  of  articles  and  pic¬ 
tures  from  Editor  &  Publisher. 

We  have  received  similar  per¬ 
mission  from  more  than  300 
American  publishers,  and  have 
sent  out  a  total  of  more  than 
1,100  articles  since  Jan.  1,  1953 
which  have  been  widely  reprinted 
in  many  countries. 

I  regard  this  phase  of  the  work 
of  the  U.  S.  Information  Agency 
as  a  most  important  contribution 
to  our  mission  of  telling  the  world 
It  was  only  yesterday  the  true  story  of  America,  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  of 
our  aims  and  intentions  and  to 
combat  Soviet  propaganda. 

Theodore  C.  Streibert 

Director 

U.  S.  Information  Agency 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Long  Distance 

puts  extra  hours  in  every  selling  day 


the  prof  itable  and  economical  use 
of  l^mg  Distance  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  discuss  them  with  you. 
Just  call  your  Hell  Telephone 
Business  Oflice. 


Long  Distance  is  quick,  direct. 
It  multiplies  your  salesman’s 
time— sends  him  North,  East, 
South,  West,  in  a  matter  of 
minutes.  It  ojxms  doors  to  reach 
the  right  man  at  the  right  time. 

It  arranges  appointments. 
1  lelps  to  close  sales.  Provides 
Frequent  contact  between  trips. 
Clears  up  questions  and  com¬ 
plaints. 

In  short,  it  is  your  best  key 
to  more  productive  selling.  You 
can  prove  it  profitably  in  your 
own  business. 

WE  HAVE  SOME  IIEI  PEIIL  SUG¬ 
GESTIONS.  Wc  have  dcvcl()|red 
a  numl'ier  of  different  plans  for 


LONG  DISTANCE  RATES  ARE  LOW 

Here  are  joine  examples; 

Philadelphia  to  New  York  50c 
Syracuse  to  Boston  90c 
Washington  to  Detroit  $1.10 
Dallas  to  Atlanta  $1.50 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  $2.50 


These  are  doytime  rotes  for 
3-minute  stotion-to-stotion  colls, 
not  including  federol  excise  tox. 
long  Distonce  rotes  ore  even 
lower  after  six  every  evening 
and  all  day  Sunday. 


Wedding  of  Marilyn  Monrot 
and  Joe  DiMaggio  described  in 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal- 
Every  Evening:  “Marilyn  was 
reared  in  a  fondling  home,  and 
had  11  sets  of  foster  parents  by 
the  time  she  was  16.” 


Vol.  87,  No.  6.  February  6.  1954.  Editor  &  Ibiblisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  February  by  The  Editor* 
Publisher  Co..  Inc..  1475  Broadway.  Times  Tower.  Times  Square.  New  York  OT. 
N.  Y.  Reentered  as  Second  Class  Hatter  at  the  Post  Offlee  at  New  York.  N.  T. 
under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879.  Annual  Subscription  $0.50  in  United  StstM 
and  Possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries.  $7.60. 
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LITTLE  EVE  W 

(THE  ONLY  W  OMAIS  IIS  THE  W  ORLD  WHO  DOESIS’T  TALK ) 

IS  FAST  APPROACHING  SATURATION 
IN  ALL  MAJOR  MARKETS  OF  THE  WORLD 


PANTOMIME  HUMOR  AT  ITS  BEST.  IN  A  SPACE-SAVING  FORMAT 
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AVAIIARIP  IM  O  I  M  >  \ 


AVAILABLE  IN 
4-COL.  MATS 
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IF  YOUR 

TERRITORY  IS  STILL 
OPEN  WIRE  NOW  COLLECT 
FOR  SAMPLES  AND  RATES 


The  World’s  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 


250  PARK  AVENUE 


Tel.  PLaza  1-2470 


NEW  YORK  CITY  (17),  N.  Y. 


-  FOREIGN  OFFICES— 

ate  Ij  80  FiMt  Street 

ifea  '  London.  E.C.4,  Enqiend 


Matpu  92 

Buenot  Aires,  Argentina 


149  Casttereagli  Street  2S  Kolohotronl  Street  44  Z 

Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Avstralia  Athens,  Greece  Kar 
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Via  Crescenxio  19 
Roma,  Italy 


44  Zaenat  Mansion 
Karachi,  Pakistan 


Drottninggatan  10 
Stockholm,  Sweden 


P.  O.  M2 

Capa  Town,  South  Africa 


4  Bd.  Poissonniare 
Parts,  Franca 


Caixa  Postal  B84 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 


Diputacion  202  I  * 
Barcelona,  Spain 


Avanida  Juarez  54 
Mexico,  D,  F. 
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Advertisement 


From  where  I  sit 
jSy  Joe  Marsh 


Wish  I'd  Said  That 


You  know  Miss  Perkins  down  in  the 
library.  Well,  she’s  been  driving  her 
own  car  around  our  town  for  a  little 
more  than  30  years. 

The  other  day  she  had  a  bit  of 
trouble  parking  down  on  Main  Street. 
DidnH  quite  make  it  the  first  try,  so 
she  pulled  out  to  start  over  when  a 
fellow  waiting  to  pass  started  tooting 
his  horn  impatiently. 

On  the  second  try,  she  was  still 
having  a  little  difficulty  and  so  this 
smart  aleck  leaned  out  and  hollered, 
“Lady,  do  you  know  how  to  drive?” 
“Yes,  young  man,”  Miss  Perkins  an¬ 
swered,  “I  do.  But  I  don’t  have  time 
to  teach  you  now.” 

From  where  I  sit,  ifs  not  always 
easy  to  have  a  good  answer  ready 
when  you  need  it.  But  when  somebody 
insists  that  I  vote  for  his  candidate, 
for  instance,  or  choose  tea  instead  of  a 
temperate  glass  of  beer  with  dinner,  I 
know  the  answer  right  off  the  bat.  It’s 
all  a  matter  of  personal  preference 
. . .  and  none  of  us  like  ''backseat  driv¬ 
ing”  from  anybody. 


Copyright,  1954,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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Word  Books  | 

pLEASURE  AND  PROFIT  derive  from  even  casual  scanning  t 
y  of  the  new  Britannica  World  Language  Dictionary,  recently 
introduced  to  the  press  at  a  Waldorf-Astoria  dinner  with  elaborate . 
menu  printed  in  the  seven  languages  offered  by  the  unique  2-volume  ^ 
dictionary. 

For  instance,  here  are  three  of  our  craft  words  in  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Swedish,  Yiddish: 

Newspaper — nouvelle,  Neuigkeit,  notozie,  noticias,  nyhet,  neiyes. 
Editor — redacteur,  Redakteur,  redaltore,  director,  redaktor,  red- 
akter. 

Reporter — reporter,  Berichterstatter,  corrispondente,  reportero, 
referent,  reporter. 

Incidentally,  Robert  C.  Preble,  president  of  Encyclopaedia  Britan¬ 
nica,  Chicago,  is  an  old  City  News  Bureau  man  there  and  James 
Colvin,  the  PR  director,  is  an  alumnus  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Another  work  hook,  Roget’s  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and 
Phrases,  was  subject  of  a  clever  piece  by  Charles  Poore,  New  Yor\ 
Times  book  reviewer,  in  the  New  Yo)  l{  Times  Magazine  on  author 
Peter  Mark  Roget’s  175th  birthday  (anniversary,  natal  day,  jubilee). 

★  ★  ★ 

Pie  and  Pi 

By  Harriette  V.  A.  Doremus 

My  husband  longs  for  pie 
Like  his  mother  bakes 
While  I  bewail  the  pi 

My  dumb  printer  makes!  J 

★  ★  ★ 

Texas  Nomenclature 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Lone  Star  nation  called  Texas 
some  newspaper  names  have  been  plucked  from  mid-air  or 
formed  by  wbim  of  the  founder,  the  Texas  Press  Association  reveals. 

Take  the  Jefferson  Jimplecute,  for  instance.  The  editor  was  search¬ 
ing  for  a  name  and  was  shifting  type  around  trying  to  hit  on  an 
idea.  Suddenly,  he  dropped  the  type,  and  in  the  jumble  landed 
letters  forming  “Jimplecute.”  So  that  was  it! 

Another  of  the  one-of-a-kind  names  is  the  Cedar  Hill  Merry-Go- 
Round,  which  its  publisher,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Childress,  thought  up  while 
recujierating  in  a  hospital.  Then  there  are  the  unusual  Waelder 
Home-Paper  and  the  Big  Lal{e  Wildcat. 

Some  founders  took  their  town’s  name  and  added  a  word  to 
form  a  well  known  object — such  as  the  Comanche  Chiej  and  the 
Ferris  Wheel. 

Named  for  their  city  are  the  Spur  T eras  Spur,  Silsbee  Bee,  Slaton 
Slatonite,  Beeville  Bee-Picayune,  Mesquite  Texas  Mesquiter  and  the 
Dallas  White  Rock  Community’s  White  Rocker. 

Out  where  cattle  roam  and  cowboys  sing,  one  can  read  the  Ozona 
Stockman,  the  Hereford  Brand,  the  Fort  Stockton  Pioneer,  the 
Ropesi’ille  Plainsman  and  the  Anson  Western  Observer. 

ic  'k  ir 

I  Irate  Reader 

The  typo  in  a  story  about  one  Doland  Wallin  in  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer,  substituted  “shoplifter”  for  shipfitter 
and  brought  an  indignant  letter:  “I  feel  I  have  been  slandered  and 
stomped  on.  I  am  not  a  shoplifter,  I  have  never  been  one.  I  have 
never  been  accused  of  being  one  and  I  have  never  had  the  desire 
of  being  one.”  Wallin  happened  to  be  an  inmate  of  Central  Prison, 
doing  10  to  15  years  for  highway  robbery  and  15  to  15  years  for 
robbery  with  firearms. 
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WHEN  YOU  SHOULD  BE  CASTING! 
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The  7  Southam  Newspapers 

Go- 

hile 

Ider 

The  Ottawa  Citizen 

1  to 

The  Hamilton  Spectator 

the 

The  Winnipeg  Tribune 

iton 

The  Medicine  Hat  News 

the 

The  Edmonton  Journal 

ona 

The  Calgary  Herald 

the  ^ 

The  Vancouver  Province 

Hit  the  market  where  all  tiigiis  point  to  a  “Full 
Catch”  of  .vales!  To-«lay.  those  signs  are  plentiful 
in  the  thriving  Winnipeg  area.  Earnings  are  higher 
than  ever;  new  honies.  new  industries,  new  jobs  are 
developing  every  day;  more  people  are  constantly 
swelling  the  ranks  of  Manitoba  buyers. 

Use  The  Winnipeg  Tribune  to  bring  the  facts 
and  advantages  of  your  product  to  the  attention  of 
this  receptive  market.  In  Winnipeg,  more  and  more 
advertisers  are  using  The  Tribune,  as  more  and 
more  people  read  this  popular  newspaper.  With 
a  daily  average  circulation  (ABC)  of  6ii,944,  The 
Tribune  enjoys  the  loyal  readership  of  over  2.30,000 
people  every  publishing  day. 

P’or  further  information  about  Winnipeg  and 
Manitoba,  please  eominunicate  with  Conklin  and 
Woodward,  22  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y.,  or  any  of  its  branches  at  Detroit.  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
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THE  WINNIPEG  TRIBUNE 

One  of  the  Seven  Southam  Newspapers  of  Canad 
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fastest  thing  on  reels 


To  be  of  maximum  value  to  editors,  writers,  and 
research  people  a  file  of  yesterday’s  news  must 
always  be  up-to-date. 

That’s  one  of  the  many  advantages  offered  you  by 
The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm. 

It’s  a  fast  service.  Each  new  reel  is  rushed  into 
production  .  .  .  and  mailed  to  subscribers  within 
three  days  of  the  ten  day  period  it  covers. 

And  remember: 

. . .  you’re  getting  the  complete  newspaper— every¬ 
thing  that’s  published  every  day  in  The  New  York 
Times  Late  City  edition. 

...  a  whole  year’s  file  (36  .small  reels)  takes  up  less 


.space  than  the  average  typewriter. 

. . .  the  reels  are  easy  to  handle,  convenient  to  use 
and  you  save  all  the  cost  of  binding,  repairing  and 
replacing  newsprint  editions. 

What  is  more,  the  service  is  inexpensive.  A  full 
year’s  subscription  starting  with  the  current 
month  comes  only  to  $160  (outside  the  U.S.  $164) . 
It  costs  a  little  more  to  get  The  New  York  Times  on 
Microfilm  for  previous  years,  but  the  reels  are  still 
available.  They  go  way  back  to  1851. 

If  you  have  not  yet  started  a  file  of  The  New  York 
Times  on  Microfilm,  why  wait  any  longer?  It’s  an 
investment  that  will  pay  off  handsomely  in  1954. 


The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm 


229  WEST  43RD  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 
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AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


CNPA  Considers  Plan 
For  Office  Building  in  L.  A. 


Annual  Convention  Hears  Reports 
Of  Progress;  405  Papers  on  List 

By  Campbell  Watson 


Los  Angeles 

Proposals  for  the  construction  of  an  association-owned  office 
building  were  placed  before  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  as  the  66th  annual  convention  opened  here  Feb.  4  in 
the  Ambassador  Hotel. 

The  possibilities  of  buying  a  site  and  erecting  a  building  by 
utilizing  association  funds  have  been  developed  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  President  Fred  G.  McPherson,  Santa  Cruz  News,  advised 
in  his  annual  report. 

The  committee's  report  surveys  ♦  •  ♦ 


the  advisability  of  investing  CNPA 
surplus  funds  in  the  construction 
of  a  small  building  on  the  perime¬ 
ter  of  metropolitan  Los  Angeles, 
John  B.  Long,  general  manager, 
said. 

Such  an  investment,  in  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  opinion,  could  be  amor¬ 
tized  by  the  consolidation  of  high 
rents  which  would  be  saved,  Mr. 
Long’s  report  pointed  out. 

Other  CNPA  Moves 

Progress  during  the  past  year 
included  successful  introduction  of 
an  entire  new  dues  structure, 
preparation  of  a  new  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  for  convention  ac¬ 
tion,  and  studies  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  non-tax  exempt  affiliate 
for  special  services,  Mr.  McPher¬ 
son  reported. 

Growth  of  legal  problems  has 
resulted  in  the  CNPA  Council’s 
decision  to  recommend  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  paid  legal  counsel  on  an 
annual  basis  and  the  establishment 
of  separate  committees  for  legal 
and  for  legislative  matters,  the 
President  advised.  Financial  sta¬ 
bility  was  attained  and  steps  for 
continued  stability  were  taken,  he 
added. 

“National  Newspaper  Week  re¬ 
ceived  its  greatest  emphasis  in 
California  publishing  history,”  Mr. 
McPherson  reported.  “There  is 
every  reason  why  it  should,  for 
our  own  General  Manager  is  na¬ 
tionally  recognized  as  the  grand- 
daddy  of  the  idea.  Publishers  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
the  importance  of  public  relations 
in  promotion  of  their  own  indus¬ 
try.” 

Mr.  Long  praised  CNPA’s 
Newspaper  Week  committee  for 
“the  best  job  of  any  state  in  the 
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union.”  Twenty-three  of  the  75 
Newspaper  Association  Managers 
NNW  contest  entries  were  from 
California,  he  observed.  The  San 
Diego  Union  Tribune  was  first  for 
a  second  consecutive  year,  while 
the  Ontario-Upland  Daily  Report 
and  the  Montrose  Ledger  placed 
in  the  national  competition.  In 
the  national  essay  contest,  Cali¬ 
fornians  won  two  firsts,  he  added. 

California’s  NNW  acomplish- 
ments  “consisting  of  meat  and  po¬ 
tatoes  seem  to  me  to  warrant  just 
a  little  touch  of  cheescake  for 
dessert”  even  in  the  eyes  of  “the 
editor  of  a  certain  weekly,”  Mr. 
Long  remarked.  He  referred  to 
an  Editor  &  Publisher  comment 
on  the  use  of  a  bathing-suited 
beauty  for  NNW  promotion. 

Now  405  Papers 
Association  membership  now 
totals  405  newspapers,  Mr.  Long 
reported.  Of  these,  1 1 5  are  daily 
and  290  are  weekly.  Total  mem¬ 
bership,  including  participating, 
associate,  student  and  allied,  is 
530.  This  figure  contrasts  with 
151  total  members  and  a  $65,000 
annual  budget  when  Mr.  Long  be¬ 
gan  his  26-years  of  CNPA  service 
in  January,  1928. 

For  the  year,  CNPA  showed  a 
$1,180  surplus,  expanded  a  schol¬ 
arship  awards  plan,  and"  extended 
a  group  insurance  program  to  a 
present  total  of  126  member  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  Long  reported. 

Officers  Nominated 
Grady  Setzler,  publisher,  Blythe 
Palo  Verde  Valley  Times,  was 
nominated  for  the  presidency  as 
sessions  of  the  four-day  meeting 
opened. 

Mr.  Setzler,  publisher  of  Cal- 
fornia’s  easternmost  paper,  was 
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named  by  a  committee  headed  by 
Stanley  T.  Wilson,  Turlock  Jour¬ 
nal.  immediate  past  president. 

Walter  Kane,  Bakersfield  Cali¬ 
fornian,  and  Seymour  C.  Sterling, 
Sanger  Herald,  were  the  nominees 
for  first  and  second  vicepresident, 
respectively.  Eugene  C.  Bishop, 
general  manager,  Peninsula  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  was  designated  for 
secretary-treasurer. 

Convention  preliminaries  in¬ 
cluded  a  day  of  events  topped  by 
a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  dinner  ad¬ 
dressed  by  James  Wright  Brown, 
chairman  of  the  board.  Editor  & 
Publisher;  Clinton  McKinnon, 
who  recently  assumed  control  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  and 
Ralph  H.  Turner,  Temple  City 
Times. 

Photo  .Award  Winner 
Larry  Bartlett,  Alhambra  Post- 
Advocate,  won  the  “best  of  show” 
honors  of  the  Califomia-Nevada 
AP  photo  contest.  The  winning 
picture,  “Easter  Egg  Hunt,”  re¬ 
ceived  a  $150  award. 

Winners  in  the  six  divisions  of 
competition  for  an  additional  $300 
in  prizes  were  Russ  Reed,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune;  Chuck  Rogers,  Mo¬ 
desto  Bee;  Budd  Maurer,  Holly¬ 
wood  Citizen-News;  Ed  Weber, 
Santa  Cruz  Sentinel  -  News;  Reg¬ 
inald  McGovern,  Redwood  City 
Tribune;  and  Mrs.  Winifred  Buck- 
ley,  Pomona  Progress  Bulletin. 

2  Plaques  to  Oakland 
Two  first  place  plaques,  a  sec¬ 
ond  spot  ranking  and  two  honor¬ 
able  mentions  went  to  the  Oakland 
Tribune  in  the  annual  CNPA 
contests. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
won  a  first  place,  two  second  place 
scrolls,  and  four  honorable  men¬ 
tions.  To  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
went  a  first  place  plaque,  and 
three  second  place  selections. 

The  Hemet  News  received  two 
firsts  and  an  honorable  mention 
for  top  showing  among  weeklies. 
Another  weekly,  the  Tulelake  Re¬ 
porter,  took  the  disinterested  com¬ 
munity  service  award  with  the 
daily  Watsonville  Register-Pajaron- 
ian  second. 

Individuals  Cited 
Editorial  citations  went  to 
Donald  T.  Carpenter,  Montrose 
Ledger;  Charles  J.  Gleeson,  Wil¬ 
lows  Daily  Journal;  Carlyle  Reed, 
Fd  Cajon  News:  Dennc  Petticlerc, 
Santa  R"\(,  pn  sv-/)(  ino<  rat:  Mar- 


John  B.  Long 

25  years  of  CNPA 

tin  Weinberger,  Barstow  Review, 
and  George  Powers  and  Bert  Res- 
nik.  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram. 

First  place  awards,  with  dailies 
listed  first  and  weeklies  second 
in  those  cases  where  dual  awards 
were  granted,  were: 

Front  page,  Monterey  Peninsula 
Herald,  Vista  Press;  editorial  page, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Sonoma 
Index-Tribune;  sports  page,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune.  Van  Nuys  News; 
community  service,  Tulelake  Re¬ 
porter;  special  issue,  Oxnard  Press- 
Courier,  Hemet  News;  promotion, 
Ontario  Daily  Report.  Upland 
News;  spot  news,  Alameda  Times- 
Star;  women’s  interests  coverage, 
Oakland  Tribune,  Covina  Valley 
Tribun  e;  typography,  San  Jose 
Mercury;  general  excellence,  San 
Diego  Union,  Hemet  News. 

The  437  exhibits  from  112 
nex^spapers  set  a  new  record 

Notables  of  Press 
Given  Gold  Cards 

Notables  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
received  gold  CNPA  membership 
cards  at  a  “Family  Night.” 

Those  honored  were  14  third- 
generation  newspapermen  and  16 
who  have  published  newspapers 
for  50  years  or  longer.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  Judge  Harlan  G.  Palmer, 
publisher,  ll oily  wood  Citizen- 
News,  was  honored  for  long  serv¬ 
ice  as  counsel. 

The  lone  woman  among  the  31 
awardees  was  Miss  Eleanor  Mc- 
Clatchy,  president,  McCIatchy 
Newspapers  and  granddaughter  of 
the  gold  rush  era  founder  of  the 
Sacramento  Bee. 

(Continued  on  pace  5"^  i 


‘Trial  by  Newspaper’ 
Law  Proposal  Talked 


The  New  York  Stale  Bar  As¬ 
sociation,  at  a  session  in  New 
York  City  Jan.  29,  postponed  ac¬ 
tion  on  a  proposal  that  it  offer 
an  amendment  of  New  York 
State’s  Civil  Rights  Law  to  pre¬ 
vent  “trial  by  newspaper.” 

Members  of  the  association 
gingerly  decided  to  put  off  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  resolution  until 
their  meeting  June  24-26  at  Sara¬ 
nac  Lake. 

Several  newspaper  associations 
passed  resolutions  denouncing  the 
proposal  as  a  move  to  gag  the 
free  press.  Many  newspapers  ed¬ 
itorially  excoriated  the  plan. 

The  Resolution 

Louis  Waldman,  chairman  of 
the  Bar  Association’s  committee 
on  civil  rights,  offered  this  resolu- 
,tion: 

“Resolved,  that  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association  urges  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  adopt  an  amendment  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Law  to  provide 
that  in  connection  with  any  case 
which  may  be  pending  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  or  in  connection  with 
apy  person  charged  with  crime 
and  in  the  custody  of  public  auth¬ 
ority,  whether  before  or  after  in¬ 
dictment,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
the  prosecuting  attorney,  counsel 
for  the  defense,  law  enforcement 
or  police  officials,  or  any  other 
person  having  official  connection 
with  the  case  to  make  any  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  acts  or  conduct  of 
the  accused  (other  than  an  offi¬ 
cial,  formal  charge)  statements  or 
admissions  allegedly  made  by 
him.  evidence  allegedly  existing  or 
available  against  him,  alleged  prior 
convictions  of  him,  or  any  other 
matter  pertaining  to  the  issues  to 
be  tried,  which  may  prevent  a  fair 
trial,  improperly  influence  the 
court  or  the  jury,  or  tend  in  any 
manner  to  interfere  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  unless  such 
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disclosure  is  authorized  by  order 
of  the  Court. 

“Be  it  further  resolved,  that 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Associ¬ 
ation  authorizes  its  Committee  on 
Civil  Rights,  in  cooperation  with 
other  appropriate  committees  of 
this  or  other  Bar  Associations,  to 
continue  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  coordinated  action  of  both  the 
Bar  and  the  Press  in  order  fairly 
to  balance  and  reconcile  the  fun¬ 
damental  civil  rights  involved  in 
a  fair  trial,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  free  press,  on  the  other.” 

Mr.  Waldman,  in  offering  the 
resolution,  denied  it  gagged  the 
press.  He  asserted: 

“We  are  here  dealing  with  the 
crucial  problem  of  preserving 
and  strengthening  constitutionally 
guaranteed  fair  trial  without  at 
the  same  time  impairing  freedom 
of  the  press.  In  seeking  to  re¬ 
solve  this  issue,  however,  we  do 
not  view  these  two  fundamental 
rights  as  the  private  property  of 
two  separate  groups  in  our  so¬ 
ciety,  the  organized  Bar  and  the 
organized  media  of  communica¬ 
tion.  The  problem  should  not  be 
treated  as  a  process  of  bargaining 
between  these  two  groups,  each 
seeking  to  obtain  the  maximum 
concessions  from  the  other  and 
making  compromises  with  its  own 
interests  only  when  forced  to  do 
so. 

“For  these  great  rights  are  the 
treasured  possessions  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  whole,  and  their  contin¬ 
ued  unimpaired  existence  should 
be  the  object  of  all.  In  the  first 
instance,  both  are  preserved  and 
protected  by  a  fair,  independent 
and  courageous  judiciary  support¬ 
ed  by  a  free,  independent  and 
courageous  Bar.  But  in  the  final 
analysis,  they  are  preserved  and 
fostered  by  dedication  on  the  part 
of  the  entire  people  to  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  of  orderly,  constitutional 
government,  with  the  support  of 
a  free,  independent,  courageous 
and  responsible  press.” 

Sharp  Dissent 

Edwin  M.  Otterbourg,  president 
of  the  New  York  County  Law¬ 
yers  Association,  sharply  and 
forthrightly  challenged  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

“Lawyers  have  had  a  free  press 
to  report  trials  and  to  keep  free 
trials,”  he  asserted.  “The  great 
free  press  has  done  a  service  to 
the  bar  in  reporting  on  trials.  The 
newspapers  are  perfectly  right 
when  they  say  to  us  that  if  we 
will  clean  our  own  house  they’ll 
help  us. 

“We  have  a  chance  to  bring 
about  friendly  cooperation  on  this 
problem  and  the  approach  of  this 
report  is  wrong  in  substance  and 
detail,”  Mr.  Otterbourg  declared. 
“We  must  regulate  the  bar  our¬ 
selves  instead  of  going  to  the 
Legislature.  Newspapers  have  done 


a  fine  service  in  uncovering  and 
prosecuting  crime — often  it  is  the 
reporter  who  uncovers  crime,  not 
the  police  inspector.” 

Upon  conclusion  of  Mr.  Otter- 
bourg’s  speech,  Mr.  Waldman 
proposed  more  mature  study  and 
that  debate  be  deferred  until  the 
June  meeting. 

Several  times,  Marvin  Berger, 
counsel  for  the  New  York  Post, 
raised  his  hand  to  seek  recognition 
to  speak  against  the  Waldman 
proposal,  but  the  chair  entertained 
a  tabling  motion  and  put  it  to  a 
vote  quickly.  There  was  no  dis¬ 
sent. 

Old  Problem 

Mr.  Waldman  asserted  this  is 
not  a  new  problem  but  that  it 
is  one  greatly  aggravated  by  some 
recent  criminal  cases  in  the  state. 
He  said  the  Bar  Association  has 
been  studying  the  problem  and 
ways  to  meet  it  for  30  years.  He 
emphasized  that  his  committee 
does  not  advocate  hasty  action. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on 
civil  rights  set  forth: 

“Largely  as  a  result  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  of  mass  media 
of  communication,  the  Bar,  the 
Bench  and  responsible  members 
of  the  community  generally  have 
become  disturbed  and  alarmed 
over  a  situation  which  places  in 
jeopardy,  in  some  cases,  our  an¬ 
cient  and  valued  tradition  of  fair 
trial.  The  danger  arises  primarily 
from  the  fact  that  however  scru¬ 
pulously  fairness  is  maintained  in 
the  courtroom,  publications  out¬ 
side  the  courtroom  may  .seriously 
prejudice  the  parties  and  the  out¬ 
come.  Such  publication  has  taken 
the  form,  among  others,  of  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinion  on  guilt  or 
innocence  by  columnists,  editori¬ 
alists  and  others  while  the  trial 
is  on,  announcement  of  alleged 
evidence  never  actually  admitted 
in  court,  disclosure  of  confessions 
before  they  are  considered  by  the 
court,  revelations  of  unrelated 
crimes  charged  to  the  accused, 
and  publication  of  excluded  evi¬ 
dence. 

“These  practices  have  been  apt¬ 
ly  called  ‘trial  by  newspaper,’  and 
have  been  roundly  condemned  in 
many  quarters.  They  smack  of 
that  gross  departure  from  our 
conceptions  of  fair  trial,  repre¬ 
sented  by  such  institutions  as  the 
Peoples  Courts  in  Communist  to¬ 
talitarian  countries.  Trial  and 
conviction  by  public  clamor  or  on 
questionable  or  inadmissible  evi¬ 
dence  is  the  very  antithesis  of  our 
sy.stem  of  justice.” 

‘Star  Chamber’ 

Star  chamber  proceedings  would 
result  in  the  courts  from  the  pro¬ 
posed  press  “gag.”  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Legislative  Correspondents 
Association  at  Albany,  which  went 
on  record  before  the  State  Leg¬ 
islature  as  unalterably  opposed, 
now  and  forever,  to  any  such  at- 
tenrpt  to  coittrol  and  gag  the 
press. 

The  association  denounced  the 
recommendation  of  the  Bar  com¬ 
mittee  as  a  proposal  “designed  to 


enable  lawyers  and  public  offi.  I 
cials  to  conduct  what  in  effect  1 
would  be  star  chamber  proceed- 1 
ings  in  pending  court  cases,”  and  I 
declared:  “We,  as  members  of  * 
the  free  press  of  America,  would 
be  derelict  if  we  remained  silent  * 
and  interested  parties  to  court 
proceedings  were  allowed  to  sup¬ 
press  all  reports  on  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  their  own  whim  or 
discretion.” 

In  a  telegram  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  lawyers,  the  Newspaper 
Reporters  Association  of  New  > 
York  City  stated:  ^ 

“As  newspapermen  we  strong¬ 
ly  resent  the  implication  that 
members  of  our  profession,  many 
with  law  backgrounds,  would  as¬ 
sume  to  print  or  report  any  de¬ 
tails  or  assumptions  that  are  not 
strictly  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  evidence,  or  any  material 
of  a  defamatory  or  prejudged  na¬ 
ture  that  might  tend  to  preju¬ 
dice  juries.  We,  unlike  attorneys, 
who  are  rarely  subject  to  libel  or 
slander  when  spoken  in  the  court¬ 
room,  are  at  all  times  susceptible 
to  contempt,  libel  and  slander  pro¬ 
ceedings;  therefore  we  are  doubly 
careful  of  what  facts  we  report, 
especially  those  given  by  certain 
lawyers  outside  the  courtroom." 

Condemned  by  Editors 

The  New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  in  a  meeting 
at  Buffalo,  characterized  it  as  “a 
vicious  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  traditional  spirit  of  open  jus¬ 
tice.” 

“This  proposal  would  suppress 
the  major  news  in  trials  in  that 
it  would  prohibit  counsel  on  both 
sides  and  all  law-enforcement  of¬ 
ficials  from  making  pertinent  dis¬ 
closures  ‘unless  such  disclosure  is 
authorized  by  the  court,’  ”  the 
editors’  resolution  .said. 

“This  would  interefere  with  the 
peoples’  right  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  their  courts.  It  would 
automatically  weaken  law  enforce¬ 
ment  and  increase  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  concealment,  collusion 
and  miscarriage  of  justice. 

“It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
smear  phrase,  ‘trial  by  newspaper’ 
has  been  over-used  and  greatly 
abused,  frequently  as  an  alibi  by 
losing  counsel.” 

The  resolution  added  that  the 
proposal  “violates  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  of  the  people  to  know, 
in  fullest  possible  detail,  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  their  public  .servants.” 

Directors  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association 
termed  the  bar  group’s  recom¬ 
mendation  “an  ill-advised  and  ill- 
starred  attempt  to  control  and 
gag  the  press  and  cripple  its  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  the  interests  of  all 
the  people.” 

■ 

MacMuUan  Shifted 

United  Press  this  week  trans¬ 
ferred  Philip  J.  MacMullan,  of  the 
New  York  newspictures  bureau,  to 
Philadelphia  to  direct  from  there 
U,  P.  photographic  coverage  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania. 
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N.  Y.  Editors  Rap  Code 


Offered  by 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Members  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  turned  a  cold-shoulder  to  a 
first  draft  code  of  cooperation 
proposed  by  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  but  authorized  the  president 
to  name  a  committee  to  “advise 
and  counsel”  with  the  doctors  on 
news  procedures. 

The  editors  wound  up  their 
Winter  meeting  here  Feb.  2  after 
adopting  a  resolution  in  which 
they  rejected  the  tone  of  the  doc¬ 
tors’  profferred  code,  while  ex¬ 
pressing  appreciation  for  the  co¬ 
operative  spirit  demonstrated  by 
the  appearance  of  spokesmen  for 
the  New  York  State  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  at  their  meeting. 

Committee  Appointed 
The  committee  named  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Burrows  Matthews,  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  includes  the  chief 
critic  of  the  medical  code,  Oxie 
Reichler,  Yonkers  Herald-States¬ 
man:  also  Norman  R.  Baker, 
Nyack  Journal  News;  and  Wallace 
Brennan,  Dunkirk  Observer. 


Doctors 

in  their  relationship  with  re¬ 
porters?” 

Mr.  Reichler  said  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  code  appeared  to 
have  been  written  by  people 
“familiar  with  the  methods  of 
Pravda  and  Izvestia.” 

‘Cooperative  Action' 

The  code  states  that  its  purpose 
is  “to  promote  cooperative  action 
between  the  medical  profession 
and  those  who  report  medical 
news.”  It  spells  out  several  areas 
in  which  doctors  and  hospitals  are 
directed  to  furnish  information  of 
public  interest. 

Mr.  Reichler  sharply  criticized 
the  language  that  “the  press  shall 
cooperate  by  refraining  from  any 
action  or  demands  that  might 
jeopardize  the  patient’s  life  or 
health  or  rights.”  Also  he  said  he 
disliked  the  inference  contained  in 
the  section  which  reads:  “News¬ 
men  shall  exercise  editorial  judg¬ 
ment  to  avoid  publishing  material 
designed  solely  to  exploit  the  pa¬ 
tient,  doctor,  or  the  hospital.” 

Patient's  Interest  First 


codified  substitute  for  good  judg-  The  editors  condemned  this  pro- 
ment.”  posal.  {See  patte  8.) 

Discussion  of  the  medical  code  Richard  H.  Amberg,  publisher 
coincided  with  a  report  on  the  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  in¬ 
move  within  the  bar  association  vited  suggestions  by  editors  as  to 
for  a  state  law  which  would  pro-  spelling  out  a  code  of  conduct  for 
hibit  attorneys  and  some  public  public  officials.  He  is  a  member 
officers  from  giving  out  informa-  of  a  special  state  committee  on 
tion  in  criminal  cases  before  trial,  ethics  in  government. 

Medical-Press  Code 
Helps  Decatur  Papers 

Decatur.  II!.  county  medical  society  by  the 
A  PRESS  CODE  written  for  doc-  .American  Medical  .Association, 
tors  by  the  press  has  been  adopted  “When  the  data  had  been  col- 
by  the  Macon  County  Medical  So-  lected,  tabulated,  analyzed,  classi- 
ciety.  fied,  we  held  a  press  conference  at 

Dr.  C.  Elliott  Bell,  chairman  of  which  time  both  we  and  the  mem- 
thc  society’s  public  relations  com-  bers  of  the  press  saw  for  the  first 
mittee,  worked  with  Edward  Lind-  time  the  results  of  this  survey, 
say.  editor  of  the  Decatur  Herald  Both  good  and  bad  things  were 
and  Review  and  five  members  of  revealed  about  medicine,  medical 
his  staff:  R.  C.  Schaub,  Buryi  En-  care,  hospital  care,  surgical  care, 
gleman,  Robert  O'Neal.  James  nursing  care,  and  the  cost  and  dis- 
Beaumont  and  Edwin  Cole.  pensation  of  prescriptions.  None 

“This  code  is  a  bilateral  code  of  us  could  help  but  feel  that  the 
with  privileges  and  commitments  treatment  given  by  the  Decatur 
for  both  parties,”  explained  Dr.  papers  was  anything  but  fair,  just 
Bell.  “In  general,  this  idea  is  not  and  accurate, 
sanctioned  in  medical  circles.  “Perhaps  the  finest  example  of 
However,  we  feel  that  physicians  mutual  cooperation  came  in  July, 


As  a  result  of  the  barrage 
aimed  at  the  draft  code  in  the 
editors’  discussion.  Dr.  John  C. 
McCIintock  of  Albany  is  revising 
the  language  of  some  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  to  bring  them  more  closely 
into  line  with  those  in  codes  al¬ 
ready  effected  by  joint  action  of 
doctors  and  the  press  elsewhere. 
This  reworked  draft  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  panel  of  information 
media  representatives  in  New 
York  City  Feb.  12,  E&P  was  ad¬ 
vised  by  Frederick  W.  Miebach, 
public  relations  officer  of  the  state 
medical  society. 

Mr.  Reichler  interpreted  some 
of  the  phraseology  as  constituting 
a  gag  rule  imposed  upon  the  press 
by  the  medical  profession. 

Dr.  McCIintock,  who  authored 
the  original  draft,  and  Dr.  John 
D.  Naples  of  Buffalo  presented  the 
code  to  the  editors’  meeting  as  a 
means  of  allowing  physicians  and 
hospital  authorities  to  “unbend” 
somewhat  in  their  rigid  observance 
of  medical  ethics  and  help  re¬ 
porters  to  gather  accurate  infor¬ 
mation. 

‘Sugar-Coated  Pill’ 

Mr.  Reichler  retorted:  “I  say 
if  we  give  our  approval  to  this 
code  we  are  being  handed  a 
sugar-coated  pill  which  we  will 
have  asked  for.  We  will  have 
been  operated  on  and,  as  work¬ 
ing  editors,  we  might  as  well  be 
dead. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he 
added,  “the  press  has  been  too 
kind  to  the  medical  profession. 

“I  don’t  object  to  the  medical 
profession  having  a  code  for  its 
own  conduct,  but  why  should  we 
be  a  party  to  engineering  some¬ 
thing  that  gags  our  doctor  friends 


Dr.  Naples  contended  that  the 
medical  profession’s  obligation  to 
put  the  patient’s  interest  above 
everything  doesn’t  always  permit 
all  the  cooperation  the  newspaper 
editors  might  desire.  He  noted: 

“There  is  also  a  third  entity  in 
this  picture — the  public  who  must 
be  protected  from  self  -  seeking 
physicians  who  may  want  to  ex¬ 
ploit  themselves.  Self  -  laudation 
lowers  the  standards  of  the  med¬ 
ical  profession  and  we  believe 
newspapers  should  seek  recognized 
spokesmen  when  they  write  about 
medical  affairs.” 

Dr.  McCIintock  protested  that 
there  was  no  intention  “to  abro¬ 
gate  freedom  of  the  press,  but 
we  don’t  like  half  truths.” 

Managing  Editor  Alfred  H. 
Kirchhofer  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  said: 

“Doctors  need  to  do  a  great 
deal  to  ease  the  restrictions  on 
the  publication  of  news.  Certain¬ 
ly  we.  as  newspapermen,  recog¬ 
nize  the  rights  of  the  private 
patient,  but  what  concerns  me  is 
the  differentiation  between  treat¬ 
ment  of  private  patients  and  the 
police-case  patients. 

“The  restrictions  they  propose 
to  put  on  police  cases  bind  the 
hands  of  our  reporters. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  po¬ 
lice  will  frequently  give  informa¬ 
tion  the  physician  withholds.  I 
wouldn’t  be  willing  at  this  time 
to  say  we  should  agree  to  a  code 
w'hich  proposes  to  do  what  this 
proposes  to  do.” 

Others  opposing  the  code  pro¬ 
posals  included  Charles  Betts  of 
the  New  York  World -Telegram 
and  Sun. 

Mr.  Brennan,  of  Dunkirk,  ex¬ 
pressed  doubt  “if  there  is  any 


have  no  right  to  expect  services 
for  which  they  give  no  remunera¬ 
tion.” 

(Last  December,  the  American 
Medical  Association  clarified  its 
code  of  ethics  on  publicity  and 
encouraged  the  adoption  of  local 
press  relations  codes.  One  of  the 
earliest  such  codes  was  put  into 
effect  in  Colorado  in  1948. 

(The  Denver  code,  incidentally, 
was  branded  this  week  by  Arthur 
I.  Connell,  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  as  a  “contract” 
which  prevents  full  publicity  on 
organized  medicine  programs. 
This  assertion  was  discredited 
when  editors  of  the  Denver  news¬ 
papers  pointed  out  that  the  code 
does  exactly  the  oppasite  of  what 
Mr.  Connell  charg^;  that  it  fa¬ 
cilitates  the  dissemination  of  ac¬ 
curate  medical  information.) 

Dr.  Bell  credited  Mr.  Lindsay, 
editor  of  the  Herald  &  Review,  as 
being  most  helpful  in  developing 
a  code  and  a  better  understanding 
of  each  other’s  problems.  Some 
of  the  “by-products”  of  the  im¬ 
proved  relations,  said  Dr.  Bell,  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

Work  Together 

“We  have  been  able  to  help  the 
local  newspapers  conduct  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  farm  safety  by  furnish¬ 
ing  the  nece.ssary  technical  ad¬ 
visors  as  well  as  the  information 
about  specific  cases.”  explained 
Dr.  Bell. 

“One  of  the  most  potent  events 
in  convincing  the  press  that  the 
medical  profession  was  sincere, 
occurred  when  the  medical  society 
released  its  cross-section  public 
opinion  poll  regarding  medical 
care  in  all  of  its  aspects.  This 
survey  was  conducted  for  our 


1953.  when  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  conducted  a  mass  immuniza¬ 
tion  against  infantile  paralysis,  at 
a  time  when  it  was  certain  that  a 
very  severe  epidemic  was  develop¬ 
ing  in  Macon  County.  Efficient 
operation  of  the  program  would 
have  been  impossible  without  the 
information  which  the  newspapers 
brought  to  the  public.  Reporting 
was  accurate,  timely  and  in  good 
taste.  We  were  able  to  furnish  the 
newspapers  the  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  photographs  which  gave 
their  stories  reader  appeal.” 

10  Major  Headings 

The  Macon  County  code  covers 
10  subjects,  as  follows: 

1.  Orientation  —  which  out¬ 
lines  the  joint  responsibilities  of 
press  and  medical  men.  includ¬ 
ing  haspital  officials,  to  provide 
prompt  and  accurate  information 
“within  the  bounds  of  good  taste.” 

2.  Public  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  —  gives  the  names  of  the 
Macon  County  medical  public  re¬ 
lations  group  and  outlines  its  func¬ 
tions  in  establishing  better  pre.ss 
relations  as  “an  expediter  of  news.” 

3.  Press  Policies  —  covering 
news  that  usually  is  not  published, 
such  as  births  of  illegitimate  chil¬ 
dren,  police  cases  involving  minors 
under  17  years  of  age,  name.s  of 
rape  victims,  etc. 

Mhen  Physician  Is  News 

4.  Hospital  Fiscal  News  — 
sole  .source  of  news  regarding  a 
hospital’s  financial  policies  “shall 
be  its  chief  administrator,  an  offi¬ 
cer  or  a  board  member.” 

5.  Physician  News  —  this  de¬ 
lineates  the  difference  between 
physicians  as  private  citizens  and 

(Continued  on  page  59 » 
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Paul  Bellamy 
Paid  Tribute 
By  Ohio  SDX 

Cleveland 
The  Northeastern  Ohio  Chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  fraternity, 
this  week  honored  Paul  Bellamy, 
editor  emeritus  of  the  Clcvtland 
Plain  Dealer,  with  a  distinguished 
service  award  and  welcomed  his 
successor,  Wright  Bryan  as  a  man 
to  carry  on  his  brilliant  devotion 
and  high  ideals. 

Mr.  Bellamy’s  award  for  1954 
was  given  at  a  dinner  meeting  of 
his  fellow  journalists.  A  scroll 
symbolizing  the  honor  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  by  Louis  B.  Seltzer, 
editor  of  Cleveland  Press. 

Mr.  Seltzer  said:  “The  chapter 
honors  itself  in  honoring  one  of 
the  great  leaders  of  American 
journalism,  who  fortunately  has 
practiced  his  profession  most  of 
his  lifetime  in  Cleveland.” 

“For  25  years.”  the  citation 
said,  “Paul  Bellamy  edited  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  brilliantly, 
resourcefully,  imparting  to  its  al¬ 
ready  great  traditions  of  idealism 
and  high  principle  his  own,  in  ever 
increasing  measure. 

“Not  only  his  beloved  newspa¬ 
per,  to  which  he  gave  so  devoted¬ 
ly  of  his  skill,  strength,  loyalty 
and  idealism,  but  all  in  Cleveland 
and  Ohio  journalism,  inspired  by 
his  example,  are  the  better  for 
Paul  Bellamy’s  extraordinary  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  great  profession 
of  gathering  information  and  ex¬ 
pressing  opinion. 

“The  chapter  herewith  acknowl¬ 
edges  to  Editor  Paul  Bellamy  its 
profound  appreciation  for  holding 
aloft  throughout  his  career  the 
high  and  sacred  ideals  of  our  pro¬ 
fession,  and  in  so  doing,  pledges 
to  him  that  we  shall  to  the  ut¬ 
most  endeavor  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  he  has  set  and  walk  proud¬ 
ly  forward  in  the  clear  light  his 
career  has  made  for  our  jour¬ 
nalistic  path  into  the  future.” 

Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher,  national  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  fraternity,  paid  tribute 
to  Mr.  Bellamy  in  the  name  of 
22,000  members,  and  said  Mr. 
Bellamy’s  honor  was  “so  richly 
deserved.” 

Mr.  Bryan  said  the  opportunity 
to  succeed  Mr.  Bellamy  was  “suffi¬ 
cient  challenge  to  grip  the  imag¬ 
ination  of  any  man.”  This,  he 
said,  was  one  of  the  reasons  that 
caused  him  to  make  his  decision 
to  come  to  Cleveland  after  26 
years  on  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Mr.  Bryan  proposed  this  as  his 
journalistic  credo: 

“To  print  the  news  as  accurately 
and  completely  as  possible  and 
with  as  little  bias  as  is  humanly 
possible:  to  comment  on  the  news 
intelligently,  fearlessly  and  with 
some  logic  and  with  the  tolerance 
and  respect  for  the  opinion  of 
others.” 
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2  U.  S.  Newsmen  Notes  Trend 

Ousted  from  To  Local  Ad  Rates 


Guatemala 


Two  U.  S.  newsmen  —  Sydney 
Gruson  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  Marshall  Bannell  of  the  Na- 


Washincton 
The  National  Automobile  Deal¬ 
ers  Association  has  “noted  with 
satisfaction  an  increasing  trend  on 
the  part  of  daily  newspapers  to 
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Brown  Retires; 
Watkins  Named 
As  Publisher 


Rrovidence.  R.  J. 

Sevellon  Brown  retired  Feb.  3 
as  publisher  of  the  Providence 
Journal  and  the  Evening  Bulletin. 
after  more  than  35  years  service 
with  those  newspapers. 

John  C.  A.  Watkins  was  named 
by  directors  of  the  Providence 
Journal  Company  to  succeed  Mr. 
Brown  as  publisher.  He  has  been 
a.ssociate  publisher  for  about  a 
year. 

Mr.  Brown  had  served  as  both 
editor  and  publisher  from  1942 
until  a  year  ago.  when  he  resigned 
as  editor.  That  post  was  filled  by 
his  son.  Sevellon  Brown.  3rd. 

A  native  of  Washington.  D.  C'.. 
Sevellon  Brown  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  an  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Milwaukee 
fWis.)  Journal.  He  went  to  the 
editorial  side  when  he  joined  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  United 
Press. 

Jn  June  1919.  after  military 
service,  he  became  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Providence 
Journal.  A  year  later  he  was 
called  to  Providence  to  become 
managing  edtior  of  the  Journal 
and  Bulletin. 

In  retirement,  Mr.  Brown  pro¬ 
poses  to  devote  his  time  to  his 
interests  in  the  American  Press 
Institute,  the  problems  of  main¬ 
taining  free  communications 
among  peoples,  and  other  projects 
in  which  he  has  been  a  leader  for 
years. 

Mr.  Watkins  has  been  with  the 
Journal  since  1945,  when  he  was 
named  assistant  to  the  publisher. 
He  started  his  newspaper  career 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Herald  -  Journal  in  1934. 
From  1935  until  the  beginning  for 
World  War  II,  he  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun.  In 
1941,  he  joined  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force.  He  left  the  service  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel.  His  service 
decorations  include  the  .Air  Medal 
with  nine  oak  leaf  clusters  and  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 


were  expelled  from  Guatemala 
Feb.  2  on  the  grounds  they  had 
“defamed  and  offended”  the  gov¬ 
ernment  there. 

Mr.  Gruson.  traveling  corres¬ 
pondent  for  his  newspaper,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  headquarters  in  Mex¬ 
ico  City.  Mr.  Bannell,  Central 
American  correspondent  for  the 
broadcasting  company,  went  to  El 
Salvador.  Mr.  Bannell  also  works 
for  Reuters  and  Vi.sion  magazine. 

Newsmen  who  saw  the  two  off 
at  the  airport  wore  black  neckties 
in  mourning  for  the  death  of  the 
free  press  in  Guatemala.  The 
inter- American  Press  Association, 
through  its  president,  Miguel  Ltinz 
Duret  of  .Mexico  City,  protested 
the  explosion  of  the  newsmen  and 
described  it  as  “an  attack  on  free¬ 
dom  of  information.” 

■Mr.  Bannell  said  a  Communist 
member  of  Guatemala’s  Congress 
who  returned  recently  from  Mos¬ 
cow  denounced  him  in  a  speech. 
Less  than  an  hour  after  the  speech, 
he  said,  security  police  called  on 
him,  roughed  him  up,  and  ord¬ 
ered  him  out  of  the  country. 

Foreign  Minister  Guillermo  To- 
riello  issued  this  bulletin: 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  Syd¬ 
ney  Gruson.  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Times  who  is  in 
this  country,  has  systematically 
defamed  and  slandered  this  repub¬ 
lic  and  its  Government,  through 
the  press,  and  being  one  of  the 
most  active  agents  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  defamation  which  is  being 
developed  in  a  malicious  and  in¬ 
creasing  manner  by  certain  infor¬ 
mation  organs  in  the  United  States 
against  Guatemala  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  prejudicing  the  good  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  countries, 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  re- 
\olves  in  the  name  of  national 
decorum  and  based  upon  Legisla¬ 
tive  Decree  337  of  March  12. 
1937,  [that  hel  is  expelled  from 
the  country  as  undesirable.” 

The  New  York  Times  observed 

“Press  freedoms,  like  all  liber¬ 
ties,  are  indivisible.  If  one  corre¬ 
spondent  is  muzzled  or  expelled, 
freedom  of  the  press  ceases  to  ex¬ 
ist.  The  charge  of  ‘continuous  un¬ 
founded  attacks’  on  the  Guate¬ 
malan  Government,  which  Senor 
Toriello  made  yesterday  against 
Mr.  Gruson  is  not  one  that  a  calm 
study  of  Mr.  Gruson’s  file  would 
bear  out.” 


tomobile  copy  on  the  local  level 
instead  of  using  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  rates.” 

At  its  recent  Miami  convention, 
NADA  reiterated  its  “historic  po¬ 
sition,”  that  the  national  rate  for 
new  cars  is  unfair  since  local  rates 
apply  to  other  products  locally 
advertised  for  sale,  even  when  na¬ 
tional  distribution  copy  supports 
the  sales  campaigns. 

The  Miami  convention  received 
reports  on  numerous  instances 
where  the  shift  has  been  made  and 
expressed  hope  the  trend  contin¬ 
ues.  It  was  voted  to  use  all  per¬ 
suasive  means  to  make  that  prac¬ 
tice  uniform. 
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Crawford 


Runs  Indian  Fete 

Gallup.  N.  M. 

Edward  .S.  Merry,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  publisher  of  the 
Gallup  Independent,  has  been 
named  secretary  -  manager  of  the 
Inter-Tribal  Indian  Ceremonial, 
here  Aue.  12-15. 


Credit  Union  Dividend 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

The  credit  union  run  by  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Caller -Times  has 
paid  out  a  6  per  cent  dividend 
for  1953.  James  J.  Wesson,  sec- 


Miami,  Fla. 

The  Miami  Daily  News  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Crawford  as  assistant 
editor.  He  w  a  s 
succeeded 
as  news  editor  by 
Keith  Ball, 
former  assistant 
news  editor. 

Mr.  Crawford, 
who  will  contrib¬ 
ute  editorials  and 
as,sist  in  editing 
the  editorial  page 
in  his  new  capac¬ 
ity,  will  serve  un¬ 
der  Thomas  W. 

Hagan,  editor  of  the  Cox  newspa¬ 
per. 

The  new  assistant  editor  began 
his  career  as  a  reporter  while  a 
high  school  youth  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  After  working  on  several 
New  England  papers,  including  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant.  he  be¬ 
came  a  staff  writer  on  the  old 
New  York  World. 

After  a  stint  with  the  New  York 
Times  he  was  publicity  director 
for  the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee  during  the  1928  campaign. 
He  then  became  publicity  director 
for  the  New  York  State  Demo¬ 
cratic  Committee.  Following  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  public  relations  work, 
he  joined  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald.  On  Feb.  10.  1946  he  came 
to  the  Daily  News  here  as  chief 
copy  editor. 

Mr.  Ball,  a  veteran  of  12  years 
in  newspaper  work,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Missouri 
school  of  journalism.  His  news  ca¬ 
reer  was  launched  on  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal.  He 
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Parley  Is  Set  on 
New  Aspects 
Of  Press  Strikes 

A  group  of  publishers  from 
around  the  country  will  meet  in 
New  York  City  on  Monday,  Feb. 

8,  to  discuss  informally  the  “blood 
brotherhood”  aspects  of  recent 
newspaper  strikes. 

The  participants,  it  was  learned, 
will  be  mainly  those  from  cities 
where  two  or  more  newspapers 
are  published  under  different  own¬ 
ership. 

Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  11-day  shutdown  of  New 
York  City’s  major  newspapers  last 
December.  While  admitting  that 
he  had  been  invited  to  attend  the 
discussion,  William  Mapel,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Publishers  Association 
of  New  York  City,  said  he  was 
undecided  whether  he  would  go 
because  the  report  of  the  fact 
finding  board  has  not  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  report,  which  is  expected  to 
hold  the  key  to  long-term  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes  in  the  newspaper 
industry  in  New  York  City,  has 
been  delayed  several  times  by  ill¬ 
ness  of  the  chairman,  Ralph  Sew¬ 
ard.  of  Washington,  D.  C.  After 
leaving  the  hospital,  following  an 
operation,  he  fell  victim  to  the 
grippe. 

Delivery  Strike  Averted 
George  Meany,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  Richard  W.  Slocum,  general 
manager  of  the  PhUadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  are  the  representatives 
of  labor  and  management  on  the 
board.  The  chief  question  put  to 
it  was  whether  the  photo-engrav¬ 
ers’  union,  which  precipitated  the 
shutdown  in  which  several  other 
craft  unions  and  the  guild  ob¬ 
served  picket  lines,  should  receive 
anything  more  than  the  $3.75 
wage  and  welfare  package  offered 
by  the  publishers.  Each  dollar  of 
increment  amounts  to  $1,000,000 
across  the  board  for  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  the  publishers  estimated. 

Within  the  past  week  the  New 
York  City  publishers  sweated  out 
the  threat  of  another  possible  dis¬ 
ruption  of  circulation  both  in  the 
city  and  in  the  suburbs.  An  elev¬ 
enth-hour  settlement  between  the 
Newspaper  Deliverers’  Union  and 
the  Suburban  distributors  was 
based  on  the  $3,75  package. 

Several  cities  in  recent  months 
have  had  demonstrations  of  the 
“blood  brotherhood”  action  by 
newspaper  unions.  New  York’s 
was  the  largest  such  cooperative 
effort  with  more  than  20,000 
workers  involved. 

This  display  of  unity  received 
special  mention  at  a  party  given 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  honor  Edward 
L  Volz  on  his  25th  anniversary 
as  international  president  of  the 
photo-engravers.  Denis  Burke, 
president  of  the  New  York  local 
and  toastmaster,  pointed  out  to 


the  1,200  persons  gathered  in  the 
Waldorf  -  Astoria’s  ballroom  that 
top  officers  of  all  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  unions  were  present. 

A  large  number  of  employers, 
mostly  from  the  commercial  field, 
also  joined  in  paying  tribute  to 
Mr.  Volz.  Places  on  the  dais  were 
accorded  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mapel. 
Singled  out  by  Mr.  Burke  to  take 
a  bow,  Mr.  Mapel  stood  beside 
the  union  leader  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  recent  unpleasantries 
could  be  forgotten  and  friendly 
bargaining  relationships  could  be 
continued. 

Matthew  Woll,  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  “Mr.  Photo-Engrav¬ 
er,”  acknowledged  Mr.  Mapel’s  ex¬ 
pression  as  an  example  of  fine 
Americanism. 

Many-Sided  Debate 
The  question  of  infringement  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  which 
arose  because  of  the  union’s  com¬ 
plete  interference  with  publication 
of  newspapers  is  still  under  debate. 
Some  editors  and  publishers  have 
lined  up  on  the  side  of  those  who 
believe  the  unions’  power  to  stifle 
publication  should  be  curbed: 
others  see  the  main  issue,  not  as 
one  involving  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  but  rather  as  one  weighing 
the  morality  of  whether  a  con¬ 
tractual  obligation  to  perform 
services  takes  precedence  over  a 
union  loyalty  in  observing  picket 
lines. 

An  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  Editor  &  Publisher  and 
a  group  of  newspaper  executives 
has  also  brought  into  focus  those 
who  view  the  business  of  publish¬ 
ing  as  having  a  split  personality — 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
informing  the  public  on  one  hand, 
and  the  pure  manufacturing  proc¬ 
ess  on  the  other. 

The  whole  subject  probably  will 
get  an  airing  in  Congress  when 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  particularly  those 
dealing  with  secondary  boycotts, 
are  opened  to  discussion,  several 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
advised  Robert  U.  Brown,  editor 
of  E&P. 

■ 

Celdon  to  Publish 
Farming  Supplement 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 
Formation  of  a  new  publication 
corporation  to  publish  a  monthly 
farm  newspaper  in  Maryland, 
Delaware  and  Virginia  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

The  Three  State  Farmer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Maryland. 
Lynnewood  Celdon,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  since  1922  and  formerly  with 
Prudden  King  and  Prudden,  will 
be  editor  and  publisher.  Miss  Phyl¬ 
lis  L.  Snyder  is  general  manager. 
Both  Miss  Snyder  and  Mr.  Celdon 
hold  stock  and  are  on  the  board. 
Several  newspaper  publishers  will 
use  it  as  a  supplement  to  their 
regular  distribution.  Mr.  Celdon 
said. 


Indiana  Series 
Traces  Names 

Indianapolis 
Hoosiers  who  have  often  won¬ 
dered  how  some  of  their  cities  and 
towns  got  their  names  are  getting 
a  daily  history  lesson,  thanks  to 
the  Associated  Press  staff  at  the 
Indianapolis  bureau. 

The  feature  on  how  Hoosier 
towns  got  their  names  was  orig¬ 
inated  by  Bureau  Chief  Pete  Mc¬ 
Donald.  AP  Reporter  Merrill 
Swedland  spent  countless  hours 
digging  through  the  records  of  the 
Indiana  Historical  Society.  What 
information  he  could  not  obtain, 
member  papers  in  the  state  helped 
fill  in. 

Employer  Help 
To  Unions  Hit 
In  Court  Ruling 

Washington 

Ihe  right  to  punish  workers  or 
discriminatorily  reward  them  as  a 
means  of  union  recruitment  and 
maintenance  was  defined  this  week 
in  a  newspaper  deliverer’s  case 
which  prompted  the  justices  to 
warn  the  labor  organization  that 
the  limitations  are  more  exacting 
than  it  has  been  supposed  in  the 
past. 

Employers  Warned 

The  admonition  was  given  with 
equal  force  to  employers,  who 
were  informed  they  cannot  legally 
discriminate  when  the  effect  is  to 
punish  or  to  reward  on  the  basis 
of  union  membership,  even  if  the 
declared  purpose  is  not  so  estab¬ 
lished. 

The  case  involved  Gaynor  News 
Company  which  had  accepted  the 
union’s  father-son  requirement: 
the  first-born  of  a  union  member 
must  be  offered  opportunity  of 
employment  when  a  vacancy  ex¬ 
ists;  nonunion  men  may  work  but 
can  be  “bumped”  out  of  the  job 
when  a  man  eligible  under  the 
above  rules  is  available. 

Gains  to  Union 

The  especial  concern  of  the 
high  court  was  the  fact  that  a 
retroactive  wage  increase  and  va¬ 
cation  payments  were  made  by 
Gaynor  to  union  employes  but 
were  denied  to  nonunion  men. 
This  met  the  demands  of  News¬ 
paper  and  Mail  Deliverers  Union 
of  New  York  and  Vicinity.  The 
company  pleaded  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  discrimination  in 
pay  encouraged  persons  to  join  the 
union.  The  court  pointed  out  all 
had  applied  but  were  turned  down 
on  the  father-son  provision. 

By  way  of  distinguishment,  the 
opinion  written  by  Justice  Reed, 
invited  attention  to  the  fact  that 
previous  cases  involving  union 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  em¬ 
ployers  were  concerned  with  dis¬ 
couragement  of  union  member¬ 
ship. 


Strike  Halted 
Linage  Gain 
By  N.  Y.  News 

An  estimated  900,000  lines  of 
advertising  for  the  New  York 
News  went  down  the  drain  be¬ 
cause  of  the  11 -day  suspension  in 
December,  according  to  F.  M. 
Flynn,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Los-s  for  Year 

Reporting  to  employes  on  1953 
business,  Mr.  Flynn  said  a  600,- 
000-line  increase  over  1952  was  in 
view  the  latter  part  of  November. 
Instead,  the  News  showed  a  loss 
of  about  200,000  lines  for  the  year. 

“After  our  peak  linage  figure  of 
35,600,000  in  1950,”  Mr.  Flynn 
reported,  “we  had  losses,  chiefly 
due  to  our  rate  increases,  in  1951 
and  again  in  1952. 

Setback  in  E:iniing.s 

“It  is  estimated  that  we  would 
have  carried  about  1,500,000  lines 
during  the  strike  period.  Some 
600,000  lines  of  this  was  recap¬ 
tured  after  the  strike  ended,  but 
the  balance  of  about  900,000  lines 
went  down  the  drain  due  to  the 
interruption  in  publication.” 

Mr.  Flynn  said  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  calculate  the  real  loss 
of  the  .strike,  but  News  circulation 
failed  to  bounce  back  to  pre-strike 
totals  and  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  “the  strike  gave  us  a  defi¬ 
nite  setback  in  net  earnings.” 

•Acknowledging  rumors  of  a  $1,- 
(MIO.OOO  loss  by  the  News  alone, 
Mr.  Flynn  said:  “If  gross  revenue 
is  the  yardstick,  the  figure  is  much 
higher  than  that.  If  net  profit  after 
taxes  is  the  yardstick,  the  figure 
is  considerably  smaller.” 

Reason  for  Concern 

Mr.  Flynn  advised  the  News  staff 
again — “without  being  a  Gloomy 
Gus”  that  revenues  have  mounted 
year  after  year,  but  expenses  have 
kept  pace  or  run  ahead. 

“We  don’t  publish  our  financial 
figures,”  he  said,  “but  1  assure  you 
that  there  is  reason  for  concern." 

Circulation  losses,  he  pointed 
out,  have  been  mainly  in  the  city. 
Growth  in  the  country  and  subur¬ 
ban  areas  has  been  “very  much  on 
the  good  side.” 

A  “Bonanza  Bill”  give  -  away 
stunt  last  Summer  did  some  good, 
Mr.  Flynn  added,  but  it  couldn’t 
be  called  “a  blazing  success.” 
Much  better  reader  response  —  a 
surprise  to  everyone — attended  a 
Baby  Quips  contest,  with  800,000 
entries. 

■ 

NPRA  Brochure 
Is  Available 

A  brochure  describing  the  ob¬ 
jectives,  activities,  services  and 
history  of  the  Newspaper  Person¬ 
nel  Relations  Association  is  avail¬ 
able  to  interested  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives,  according  to  Daniel 
Ruthenberg,  personnel  director  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press. 
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Iordan  Cited 
For  Courage 
At  Korea  Front 

Seoul,  Korea 

United  Press  Correspondent 
Frank  Jordan  was  commended 
Feb.  3  by  the  U.  S.  25th  Divi¬ 
sion  for  “unusual 
courage”  in  cov¬ 
ering  one  of  the 
final  combat  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  Ko¬ 
rean  war. 

A  letter 
of  commendation 
from  the  Divi¬ 
sion  Public  In¬ 
formation  Offi¬ 
cer,  Capt.  James 
A.  McKay,  cited 
Mr.  Jordan  for 
disregarding  his  personal  safety 
and  exhibiting  “considerable  jour¬ 
nalistic  talent”  in  obtaining  facts 
on  the  battle  of  “San  Juan  Hill” 
on  July  22, •1953,  five  days  be¬ 
fore  the  cease-fire. 

“Within  500  yards  of  the  enemy 
and  under  enemy  observation  and 
mortar  fire,  Jordan  gathered  his 
news  stories,”  the  citation  read. 
“To  those  of  us  who  witnessed  his 
actions  that  day,  Jordan  exhibited 
unusual  courage  as  well  as  consid¬ 
erable  journalism  talent.” 

Mr.  Jordan  came  to  Korea  from 
the  Newark,  N.  J.,  bureau  of 
United  Press  in  February,  1953. 

2  Books,  Magazine  Pieces 
And  a  Feather  in  His  Cap 
By  Luise  Putcamp,  Jr. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Frank  X.  Tolbert  of  the  Dallas 
News  has  achieved  the  newspaper¬ 
man’s  dream.  He’s  had  two  books 
published 
and  regular- 
ly  sells  articles 
to  national  maga¬ 
zines.  B  u  t  he’s 
not  about  to  quit 
his  job  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor 
for  a  free-lancing 
spree. 

Mr.  Tolbert 
free-lanced  fora 
year  after  he  got 
out  of  the  Ma¬ 
rines  and  made  $8,000  at  it,  but 
the  security  wasn’t  enough  for  a 
family  man.  He  went  to  work  for 
the  News  in  1946  and  ever  since 
he’s  been  averaging  five  or  six 
magazine  stories  a  year  on  the 
side. 

His  book  on  the  Dallas  fashion 
landmark,  “Neiman-Marcus,  Tex¬ 
as”  (Henry  Holt)  has  sold  11,000 
copies  since  it  came  out  last  Fall. 
Holt  will  bring  out  another  Tol¬ 
bert  book,  “Bigamy  Jones,”  in 
about  a  month. 

Mr.  Tolbert’s  most  recent  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  article,  Dec.  26 
Issue,  told  why  a  Texas  chuck 
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Bill  Todd  Picked 
Brennan  in  Oct. 

Rockford.  111. 
The  announcement  this  week 
that  Terry  Brennan  would  succeed 
Frank  Leahy  as  head  football 
coach  at  Notre  Dame  took  many 
of  the  South  Bend  alumni  by  sur¬ 
prise,  but  not  those  who  read  the 
Rockford  Register-Republic. 

Last  Oct.  12  a  sports  page  story 
by  Bill  Todd  hinted  at  the  very 
strong  possibility  of  the  young 
man’s  selection  over  other  Notre 
Dame  “greats,”  if  and  when  Mr. 
I^eahy  got  out. 

Mr.  Todd,  business  manager  of 
the  local  newspapers  who  follows 
his  first  love,  sports  writing,  spec¬ 
ulated  about  the  Brennan  ap¬ 
pointment  in  a  story  following  the 
Notre  Dame  -  Georgia  Tech  game 
where  Mr.  Leahy  collapsed  from 
fatigue  and  illness. 

wagon  cook  thinks  “Modern  Cow¬ 
boys  is  Sissies.”  All  of  his  nation¬ 
al  magazine  pieces  are  on  South¬ 
western  subjects. 

He  crashed  the  magazine  mar¬ 
ket  before  the  war,  with  a  bunch 
of  sports  articles,  while  he  was 
sports  editor  of  the  Wichita  Falls 
(Tex.)  Times  and  then  the  Ama¬ 
rillo  Globe.  In  1936  he  went  to 
the  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram  as 
a  sports  columnist. 

Having  an  agent  helps,  he  ad¬ 
vises  fellow  newspapermen  who 
have  ideas  for  magazine  pieces. 

Among  fellow  Texans  and  news¬ 
papermen  Mr.  Tolbert  is  about  as 
famous  for  his  practical  jokes  as 
he  is  for  the  Post  checks  he  waves 
nonchalantly  in  the  city  room. 

The  Fort  Worth  newsmen  will 
probably  never  forget  the  time  one 
of  his  prankish  co-workers  planted 
a  noise  bomb  in  Tolbert’s  car.  The 
next  day  Mr.  Tolbert  hobbled  in 
to  work  on  crutches,  one  arm  in  a 
sling  and  his  eyes  peering  from  a 
mask  of  white  gauze. 

The  rival  jokester  fainted. 

ME  Directs  Staff 
At  Scene  of  Big  Fire 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

An  explosion  which  destroyed 
a  three-family  home  here  early 
morning  on  Jan.  31,  killing  four 
occupants,  was  covered  by  a  large 
staff  of  New  Haven  Register  news¬ 
men  and  photographers. 

Managing  Editor  Charles  T. 
McQuecncy  arrived  at  the  scene 
shortly  after  6  a.m.,  and  through¬ 
out  the  day,  assisted  by  Gerard 
Harrington,  news  editor,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Barthelmes,  city  editor,  di¬ 
rected  the  work  of  reporters  Ted 
Cotjanle,  Walter  Dudar  and  Philip 
Casey,  and  photographers  Stuart 
Langer,  George  Keeley  and  Terri 
Altieri. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  box 
alarm  was  sounded,  Mr.  Mc- 
(Jueeney  was  alerted  to  the  dis¬ 
aster  by  Walter  Koski  of  the  Reg¬ 
ister’s  circulation  department,  who 
heard  the  alarm  on  the  Eire  De¬ 
partment  tapper  in  the  city  room. 


23  Papers  Have  INS  Expanding 
Own  Staffers  News-Feature 
At  Big  4  Parley  Specialty  Plan 


Painton 


Barry  Paris,  editor-in<hief  of 
International  News  Service,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  additions  to  the 
Paris  and  New 
York  staffs  “to 
provide  greater 
specialized  news- 
feat  u  r  e  cover¬ 
age.” 

Pred  Painton, 
who  resigned  re¬ 
cently  from  the 
United  Press  to 
join  INS,  has 
been  assigned  to 
the  Paris  bureau. 

He  covered  the 
Korean  war  and  served  four 
months  for  the  U.P.  in  Taipeh, 
Formosa,  after  which  he  returned 
to  Korea  to  cover  the  armistice 
and  prisoner  exchange. 

Mr.  Painton  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Frederick  C.  Painton,  World 
War  II  correspondent  for  Reader’s 
Digest  who  died  of  a  heart  attack 
on  Guam  after  landing  with  the 
Marines  on  Iwo  Jima. 

Casscrly  on  N.  Y.  Desk 
Mr.  Painton  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Hotchkiss  School  and  Yale 
University.  He  was  with  Army 
Intelligence  during  World  War  II 
and  served  in  Germany  as  editor 
of  operational  intelligence  reports 
to  the  U.  S.  Military  Government,  i 
In  another  change,  John  Casser- 
ly,  most  recently  on  the  INS  Far 
East  staff  in  Korea  and  Tokyo, 
has  been  transferred  to  New  York 
as  a  feature  writer.  He  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Marquette  University  and 
began  his  reporting  career  on  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel.  He  joined 
INS  in  Chicago  in  April  1952.  He 
went  to  Korea  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  in  December  of  that  year. 

■ 

Changes  in  Press 
Gallery  at  Ottawa 

Ottawa 

Several  changes  have  taken 
place  recently  in  the  membership 
of  Canada’s  Parliamentary  Press 
Gallery. 

Harvey  Hickey,  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Globe  and  Mail,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Gallery  treasurer.  He  re¬ 
places  Dick  Haviland,  who  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  paper,  the  Montreal 
(Que.)  Star,  to  become  assistant 
city  editor.  John  Maffre  has  been 
named  to  replace  Mr.  Haviland, 
who  served  eight  years  as  a  Press 
Gallery  member. 

William  Maepherson  has  now 
taken  up  Gallery  membership  as 
parliamentary  correspondent  for 
the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Tribune. 

The  Southam  News  Service  has 
transferred  Andrew  Snaddon  to 
the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald. 

John  Bird,  head  of  the  Ottawa 
bureau  of  the  Southam  News 
Service,  is  now  Ottawa  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Reuters. 
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Berlin 

Among  the  more  than  1,000 
correspondents  checked  in  at  Al¬ 
lied  press  center  for  the  Big  4 
(  onference,  American  newspaper 
representation  amounted  to  23 
newspapers  with  33  correspond¬ 
ents. 

The  New  York  Times  with  the 
single  largest  representation 
backed  up  Bonn  correspondent 
Cliff  Daniel  and  Berlin  corre¬ 
spondent  Walter  Sullivan  with 
Cyrus  Sulzberger  from  Paris,  M. 

S.  Handler,  Bonn  correspondent 
who  has  been  on  home  leave;  and 
Harrison  Salisbury,  former  Mos¬ 
cow  correspondent. 

Dailie.s’  Representatives 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  sup¬ 
plemented  David  Nichol,  regular 
Berlin  correspondent,  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Stoneman  from  Paris,  and 
Judy  Barden  from  London.  The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  sent 
Don  Cook  from  Paris  and  Gaston 
Coblenz  from  Bonn. 

The  following  newspapers  were 
also  represented:  Baltimore  Sun, 
Paul  Ward;  Boston  Globe,  James 
Powers;  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Fred¬ 
erick  Kuh;  Chicago  Tribune, 
Larry  Rue  and  Hella  Siegist; 
Christian  .Science  Monitor,  J.  Em- 
lyn  Williams;  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  John  Leacacos;  Detroit 
News,  Martin  Hayden;  Kansas 
City  Star,  Marcel  Wallenstein; 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Waldo  and 
Mary  Drake;  New  York  Daily 
News.  Arthur  Noyes  and  Lloyd 
Barger;  New  York  Post,  Seymour 
Freidin;  Indianapolis  News,  James 
Burke;  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Thomas  Philips;  Toledo  Blade, 
Edward  Fallon;  Washington  Post, 
Robert  M.  Chalmers;  Washington 
Star,  Crosby  Noyes;  Newark  News. 
Arthur  Sylvester;  Scripps-Howard, 
Roland  Shackford. 

Wire  Serviee  Personnel 

American  wire  services  pulled 
in  men  from  all  over  Europe  to 
do  the  job.  United  Press  headed 
up  operations  with  Roger  Tatar- 
ian,  chief  of  the  European  divi¬ 
sion  acting  as  manager  in  Kurfur- 
stendamm,  while  Ed  Korry,  Paris 
manager,  covered  the  Allied  press 
center,  and  Henry  Shapiro,  the 
Russians.  A  staff  of  13  reporters, 
seven  U.  S.  nationals,  five  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  one  British,  covered  the 
heat. 

The  Associated  Press  with  Pres¬ 
ton  Grover  from  Paris,  Arthur 
Gavshon  from  London,  Dan  De- 
Luce  from  Frankfurt,  and  Brack 
Curry  from  Bonn  supported  Tom 
Reedy.  Berlin  bureau  chief,  and 
a  staff  of  12  German,  one  British, 
and  two  Americans. 

Kingsbury  Smith  moved  in  from 
Paris  to  back  up  Joe  Singer,  Ber¬ 
lin  bureau  chief,  and  Elie  Maissie 
and  the  local  INS  staff. 
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CARTOONISTS  SEE  THE  FLAVOR  SUFFERING  AS  THE  PRICE  CLIMBS 


BITTER  BREW 

Craig,  Brooklyn  (\.  Y.)  Eagle 


BLACK  GOLD 

Mcrgcn,  Miami  (Fla.)  Xt'^vs 


Chicago  News' 
Net  Earnings 
Rise  Over  '52 

Chicago 

Net  earnings  of  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Inc.,  in  1953  totaled  $992,- 
874,  representing  a  gain  over  a 
net  of  $863,207  in  1952,  it  was 
reported  here  by  John  S.  Knight, 
president  and  publisher,  in  his  an¬ 
nual  report  to  shareholders,  Feb. 
2. 

Total  revenue  increased  $1,659,- 
687  but  operating  costs  also 
jumped  $1,340,002. 

The  1953  net  marked  a  reversal 
of  the  downward  trend  in  earn¬ 
ings  which  began  in  1951.  During 
the  past  year,  the  Daily  News  re¬ 
tired  the  balance  of  its  long-term 
indebtedness,  paying  off  $850,000 
in  three  installments. 

The  report  also  revealed  sub¬ 
stantial  gains  in  circulation  and 
advertising  during  the  past  year. 

Circulation  Drives 

Monday-through-Friday  circula¬ 
tion  averaged  560.446  copies  daily, 
a  gain  of  13,465  over  1952,  and 
the  highest  in  the  78-year  history 
of  the  Daily  News.  The  Saturday 
circulation  at  10  cents  a  copy 
averaged  553,275.  also  .setting  an 
all-time  record.  The  Saturday  cir¬ 
culation  average  for  1952  was 
535.004. 

The  Daily  News  carried  19,- 
783,547  lines  of  advertising  last 
year,  a  gain  of  1,411,152  lines 
over  1952.  The  paper,  for  the 
1 1th  consecutive  year,  led  the 
country’s  daily  afternoon  newspa¬ 
pers  in  general  advertising,  liquor 
linage  excluded. 

Commenting  on  the  circulation 
record,  Mr.  Knight  said  it  was  ac¬ 
complished  “in  the  face  of  the 
ntost  expensive  circulation  drives 


by  the  other  Chicago  newspapers 
in  the  history  of  the  city.” 

As  to  the  outlook  for  1954,  he 
said  the  past  year  has  seen  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  high  cost  problem, 
and  1954  “does  not  seem  to  offer 
any  relief  from  that  problem.”  In 
addition,  he  continued,  “we  are 
faced  with  a  possibility  of  a  slight 
drop  in  advertising  linage  if  pres¬ 
ent  business  forecasts  materialize.” 

A  program  of  plant  moderniza¬ 
tion  is  under  study  which  would 
give  the  News  one  of  the  most 
up-to-date  newspaper  printing 
plants  in  the  country,  Mr.  Knight 
said.  In  addition  to  $500,276  al¬ 
located  in  1953  toward  the  cost  of 
his  program,  further  amounts  will 
be  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

■ 

Chicago  American 
Has  'New  Look' 

Chicago 

After  more  than  a  year  of  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  various  faces 
and  types,  the  Chicago  American 
this  week  changed  its  appearance 
to  give  readers  an  “easier-on-the- 
eye”  paper. 

Larger  body  type  and  new  head¬ 
line  styles  have  been  introduced. 
The  type  is  9-point  Regal.  The 
former  type  used  was  7'/4 -point 
Minion. 

“We  have  become  an  entirely 
lower-case  newspaper,”  said  Lee 
Ettelson,  executive  editor.  “A  sec¬ 
ond  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
new  typography  is  that  the  entire 
typing  of  the  American,  other 
than  body  type,  will  be  sans-serif.” 
■ 

Gourley  with  Lamb 

Toledo 

Richard  H.  Gourley  has  been 
appointed  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  advertising  for  the 
Edward  Lamb  Enterprises,  Inc., 
which  include  broadcasting,  news¬ 
paper  and  industrial  holdings. 


ANPA  Board 
Will  Discuss 
New  Ad  Probe 

The  current  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  inquiry  into  the  advertising 
business  will  be  a  topic  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  directors  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
in  New  York  City  on  Tuesday, 
Feb.  9. 

Cranston  Williams,  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  he  would  refer  to  the 
Board  the  questions  which  agents 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation  had  submitted  in  relation 
to  newspaper  advertising  contracts 
and  ANPA’s  agency  recognition 
practices. 

“The  whole  subject  was  ex¬ 
plored  thoroughly  25  years  ago  in 
a  Federal  Trade  Commission  in¬ 
vestigation,”  Mr.  Williams  com¬ 
mented. 

Brownell  Explains 

In  connection  with  the  new  in¬ 
quiry  which  is  said  to  embrace 
every  trade  association  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field,  ANPA’s  general 
counsel,  Elisha  Hanson,  has  con¬ 
ferred  with  Judge  Stanley  N. 
Barnes,  assistant  attorney  general, 
who  publicly  stated  a  week  ago 
that  such  an  inquiry  is  in  progress. 
(E&P,  Jan.  30,  page  7.) 

Mr.  Williams  emphasized  that 
the  .ANPA  directors’  meeting  was 
not  a  special  one  called  to  discuss 
this  situation,  but  rather  the  regu¬ 
lar  pre-Convention  session.  The 
request  by  FBI  agents  for  records 
covering  “about  10  points”  was 
made  to  him  last  Dec.  18,  Mr. 
Williams  said.  He  deferred  com¬ 
plying  with  the  request  until  it 
could  be  taken  up  by  the  Board. 

Obviously  seeking  to  allay  ru¬ 
mors  that  the  current  probe  of 


THE  SNOOTY  POT 

HiitiRerford,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blait 

newspaper  advertising  practices 
will  necessarily  result  in  prosecu¬ 
tions,  Attorney  General  Herbert 
Brownell  told  a  Feb.  4  press  con¬ 
ference  in  Washington: 

‘General  Program' 

1.  The  inquiry  is  part  of  a  “gen¬ 
eral  program”  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  look  into  many 
phases  of  the  national  economy 
and  police  anti-trust  laws. 

2.  No  inferences  should  be 
drawn  that  legal  actions  will  fol¬ 
low  merely  because  a  subject  is 
being  investigated. 

3.  A  similar  investigation  in 
1950-1952  was  conducted  by  pre¬ 
decessors  and  no  legal  proceedings 
resulted. 

4.  The  inquiry  involves  all  me¬ 
dia,  not  only  newspapers. 

5.  This  study  was  prompted  by 
a  court  decision  that  uniform 
real  estate  commissions  are  illegal. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  question 
whether  uniform  advertising  com¬ 
missions  transgress  the  law. 

■ 

Chicago  News  Names 
Society  'Queen' 

Chicago 

Election  of  Mrs.  Chauncey  Mc¬ 
Cormick  as  Chicago’s  “Queen  of 
Society”  by  the  city’s  “400”  cul¬ 
minated  a  new  approach  to  cov¬ 
ering  society  news  by  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Miss  Athlyn  Deshais,  society 
editor,  polled  2,000  social-lights 
and  received  a  50%  return  of 
ballots. 

Miss  Deshais  has  been  delving 
into  society’s  “inner  circle”  through 
a  series  of  feature  articles  apart 
from  routine  coverage  of  society 
news. 

Miss  Deshais,  incidentally,  will 
t  be  married  to  Edmond  A.  Faulk¬ 
ner  of  E.  A.  Faulkner  &  Associ- 
-  ates.  newspaper  representatives,  at 
f  Holv  Name  Cathedral  on  Feb. 


.^flermalli  of  ^evofttn^  C^rlme 

Public  Horror  Turned 
To  Social  Service  Plan 


SArRAMENTO 

An  80  -  year  -  old  semi  -  invalid 
widow  was  subjected  to  an  orgy 
of  torment  and  sexual  abuse  by 
three  boys  who  climbed  through 
a  window  into  her  modest  home 
here  last  April  22. 

When  the  printable  details  were 
reported  in  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
an  outraged  citizenry  was  sick  at 
heart. 

That  the  boys  were  only  10,  11 
and  1 5  years  old  served  to  heighten 
revulsion  over  their  deed. 

People  asked,  How  could  such 
a  thing  happen  here?  Why? 

The  Sacramento  Bee  set  out  to 
find  an  answer.  The  result  was  a 
series  of  stories  and  editorials  by 
Harriett  James  Smith,  reporter 
and  editorial  writer  for  the  Mc- 
Clatchy  newspapers. 

Her  stories  illuminated  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  overworked,  understaffed 
social  welfare  and  juvenile  agen¬ 
cies — a  city  and  county  machinery 
badly  in  need  of  repair. 

First  Shuck,  Then  Action 

Less  than  three  months  later, 
Sacramento  was  busily  making 
repairs.  It  was  a  journalistic 
achievement  in  the  finest  newspa¬ 
per  tradition  of  community  serv¬ 
ice. 

Most  remarkable,  perhaps,  was 
the  Bee’s  success  in  channeling 
into  a  constructive  program  of 
improvement  the  community’s  ini¬ 
tial  reaction  of  horrified  shock, 
and  its  consequent  demands  for 
tougher  law  enforcement  and 
harsher  treatment  of  juvenile  of¬ 
fenders. 

The  grim  obstacle  to  an  en¬ 
lightened  search  for  the  deeply 
buried  roots  of  the  problem  was 
the  nature  of  the  boys’  crime. 

The  first  stark  story  didn’t  — 
couldn’t  —  tell  all  the  obscene 
details. 

Successive  stories  told  how  the 
15-year-old  admitted  attempting  a 
criminal  assault  and  other  vile 
acts  on  the  frail,  white  haired 
woman.  And  more  depressing,  the 
stories  told  how  the  boys  giggled 
without  remorse  as  they  described 
other  sordid  details. 

There  was  an  immediate  flood 
of  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  Bee. 

The  public  outcry  was  intensi¬ 
fied  by  the  fact  that  only  a  few 
weeks  before  three  other  teen-age 
boys  had  attacked  a  man  during 
a  robbery. 

It  was  against  this  background 
that  the  Bee  launched  its  intensive 
search  for  an  answer  to  “why?” 

Special  Interest 

Mrs.  Smith  was  assigned  to  the 
story. 

A  former  editorial  writer  for 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 


and  Tribune,  and  the  mother  of 
a  16-year-old  girl,  Mrs.  Smith  has 
been  interested  in  the  fields  of 
education,  social  welfare  and  men¬ 
tal  health  for  a  long  time. 

On  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Register  and  Tribune  during  1949- 
50,  .she  attended  the  Menninger 
School  of  Psychiatry  at  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  Dr.  Karl  Menninger,  to 
get  a  bettter  background  for  edi¬ 
torials  and  features  on  social  and 
mental  health  problems. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  where  she  stud¬ 
ied  sociology  in  addition  to  the 
courses  for  her  English  major. 

The  stage  was  partly  set  for  the 
stories  and  editorials  Mrs.  Smith 
was  to  write  in  the  weeks  that 
followed.  Stories  about  the  boys, 
their  parents  and  police  com¬ 
ments,  written  by  reporters  Tom 
Goff  and  Stanley  I.  Wilson,  had 
roused  the  public  to  a  widespread 
clamor  for  remedies  to  prevent 
further  youthful  depredations. 

Mrs.  Smith  interviewed  civic 
leaders,  school  and  juvenile  auth¬ 
orities,  a  psychiatrist,  the  county’s 
recreation  chief,  a  juvenile  court 
judge.  She  found  overworked 
welfare  and  social  workers  eager 
to  be  heard — eager  to  repeat  their 
pleas  for  the  facilities  and  staffs 
for  which  they  had  begged  for 
years  in  vain. 

The  Family  Pniblein 

Where  .staffs  and  facilities  were 
adequate,  Mrs.  Smith  found  their 
efforts  blocked  by  the  invisible 
wall  of  faulty  coordination.  If  the 
public  had  been  apathetic,  there 
were  mea  culpas  to  be  said,  too. 
by  more  than  one  public  servant 
entrusted  with  the  handling  of 
family  and  juvenile  problems. 

Perhaps  the  centerpiece  of  Mrs. 
Smith’s  inquiry  was  her  series  of 
searching,  warmly  human  stories 
on  two  of  the  boys,  the  15-and 
1 1  -year-olds,  who  were  brothers, 
and  on  their  underprivileged  fam¬ 
ily  environment.  For  .several  years, 
it  developed,  the  family  of  nine 
children  had  been  a  problem  for 
the  county  welfare  department, 
the  probation  department  and  the 
schools,  as  well  as  other  agencies. 

The  boys,  of  Spanish  descent, 
were  being  raised  by  their  kindly, 
well-meaning  stepfather,  and  a 
mother,  fiercely  protective,  whose 
efforts  to  raise  her  children  prop¬ 
erly  were  impeded  by  a  language 
barrier,  serious  poor  health  and 
an  almost  abject  poverty. 

In  questioning  the  family,  Mrs. 
Smith  credits  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cox, 
the  wife  of  a  fellow  reporter,  for 
her  “invaluable  assistance”  as  an 
interpreter.  Mrs.  Cox,  sensing  the 
theme  of  the  stories,  instinctively 


probed  to  the  roots  of  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  problems  without  prompting 
by  Mrs.  Smith. 

Mrs.  Smith  found  that  13  sep¬ 
arate  city  or  county  agencies  had 
dealt  piecemeal  with  parts  of  the 
family’s  troubles.  But  never  had 
the  problems  been  viewed  as  an 
integrated  whole  and  treated  as 
such. 

Official  Steps  Taken 

As  these  factors  became  clear, 
Sacramento  began  to  take  steps. 

The  then  Mayor  Leslie  E.  Wood 
appointed  a  citizens’  committee  on 
juvenile  problems.  The  commit¬ 
tee,  working  with  Robert  Fenley, 
director  of  the  community  welfare 
council,  went  into  action. 

The  upshot  of  the  Bee’s  educa¬ 
tional  series  by  Mrs.  Smith  was 
an  important  change  in  commu¬ 
nity  sentiment:  Instead  of  tougher 
laws,  Sacramento  called  for  pre¬ 
ventive  therapy  in  its  approach  to 
youth  problems. 

This  new  understanding  enabled 
Mayor  Wood’s  committee  and 
other  advocates  to  rally  the  com¬ 
munity  behind  the  formation  of  a 
family  .service  agency  as  the  first 
.step  in  a  program  of  improvement. 
The  agency,  now  financed  by 
funds  of  the  United  Crusade,  Sac¬ 
ramento’s  Community  Chest,  was 
the  forerunner  of  other  steps. 

They  included:  Four  new  juven¬ 
ile  field  workers  in  the  county 
probation  office;  the  sheriff’s  of¬ 
fice  created  a  juvenile  division; 
the  county  welfare  department 
hired  a  full  time  professional  so¬ 
cial  worker  to  conduct  in-service 
training;  the  county  supervisors 
are  studying  a  county  wide  recre¬ 
ation  program;  one  youth  agency 
combined  its  operations  with  the 
community  welfare  council;  the 
city  schools  are  considering  hir¬ 
ing  trained  social  workers  for 
problem  children;  and  the  city  po¬ 
lice  added  another  officer  to  its 
juvenile  bureau. 

I.ongtime  Apathy 

More  important,  all  of  Sacra¬ 
mento’s  social  and  welfare  agen¬ 
cies  now  follow  a  coordinated, 
specific  routine  of  referring  cases 
between  agencies. 

The  Bee’s  investigation  ham¬ 
mered  home  another  lesson  too. 

In  the  course  of  her  inquiries, 
Mrs.  Smith  discovered  that  10 
years  before,  Herman  G.  Stark, 
then  chief  of  the  state’s  division 
of  delinquency  prevention,  had 
recommended  many  of  the  basic 
social  service  improvements  be¬ 
latedly  put  into  offect. 

It  was  a  lesson  on  the  cost  of 
complacency  and  the  importance 
of  vigilance. 

The  community  welfare  coun¬ 
cil  summed  it  all  up  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  tribute  which  concluded: 
“The  Community  Welfare  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Greater  Sacramento 
Area,  on  behalf  of  its  member 
agencies  and  the  many  thousands 
of  people  who  rely  upon  them  for 
service,  extend  to  Mrs.  Harriett 
Smith  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  a 
job  well  done.” 


'Veep'  Barkley  Puts, 
Press  Before  Pulpit 

Louisville,  Ky 

The  newspaper  profession  ma; 
“transcend  the  pulpit”  in  dissem 
inating  moral  ideas,  former  Viet 
President  Alben  W.  Barkley  feeh 

He  told  the  Louisville  chapte- 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  that  no  other 
calling  offers  more  of  a  challengt 
in  the  world’s  ideological  struggle. 

“And  I’m  proud  to  be  ablt' 
to  say  that  I  think  the  newspaper 
of  this  state  recognize  that  ob 
ligation,”  he  declared. 

The  “Veep”  recalled  he  onct 
sought  a  job  as  reporter  on  i 
Paducah,  Ky.,  newspaper.  Bu: 
since  there  was  no  opening,  ht 
studied  law. 

The  chapter  reelected  Edgar  E 
Easterly,  Kentucky  manager  for 
the  AP  as  its  president. 

Bishop  Predses 
Press  of  Boston 

Boston 

Boston  has  a  “good  press”  to¬ 
day;  it  is  no  longer  “the  poor 
house  of  journalism,”  as  the  city 
was  called  years  ago. 

.Archbishop  Richard  J.  Cushing 
of  the  Catholic  Church  delivered 
that  tribute  to  Boston’s  newspa 
pers  and  newspapermen  at  i 
Journalists’  Mass  which  was  cele¬ 
brated  Jan.  29,  the  feast  day  ofi 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  patron  sain!* 
of  journalists. 

“We  are  proud  of  our  press," 
the  noted  prelate  said.  Some  area 
of  the  press  is  condemned  because 
of  the  publicity  and  the  space  and 
the  predominance  that  is  given  to 
evil  and  to  filth  and  to  scandal. 
This  criticism  cannot  be  directed 
against  the  press  in  Boston. 

“These  things  must,  of  course, 
be  reported  in  a  fashion.  They  are 
part  of  the  news  of  the  day,  and 
they  can  keep  reminding  us,  when 
properly  recorded,  the  proneness 
of  our  nature  to  human  weakness 
and  they  can  serve  as  warnings  to 
the  possibilities  of  human  nature 
reaching  the  depths  as  well  as 
climbing  the  heights. 

“Take  anyone  of  our  papers  and 
you  will  find  that  the  recording  of 
the  good,  of  the  international,  of 
the  educational,  of  the  informative 
phases  of  life  far  surpasses  the 
reporting  of  the  human  weaknesse 
that  naturally  occur  day  by  day. 

“You  have  helped  all  this,  you 
have  been  most  objective  in  your 
reporting  of  facts  and  we  are 
grateful  to  you  for  the  service 
that  you  have  rendered. 

“We  arc  grateful  to  you  for 
giving  our  city  a  good  press  and 
an  informative  press  that  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  objective  reporting 
Never  once  in  my  experience  here 
have  I  had  to  object  against  any¬ 
thing  in  our  daily  press  that 
seemed  to  smack  of  somethini 
that  was  not  desirable  or  that 
seemed  to  indicate  the  lack  of 
objective  reporting  or  good  will.’ 
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Food  Fashion  Linage  Up  Attention  Value  Merchmdising 

Formula  Devised  Services  OX 

Due  to  Edttonal  Color  Visimilline  equals  M  x  Papers  Listed 

This  formula  is  suggested  in  ^  survey  showing  that  newspa- 
•Oy  J.QCK  opecir  the  Missouri  Press  News,  organ  perg  are  prepared  to  offer  numer- 

Advertising  Director,  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  of  the  Missouri^  Press  Association,  merchandising  services  to  help 

to  help  advertisers  to  determine  advertisers  meet  hard  competition 
Last  April  the  £ag/e  published  success  of  the  food  section,  we  the  attention  value  of  any  par-  juring  1954  has  been  completed 

its  first  editorial  four-color  feature  did,  within  a  matter  of  weeks,  ticular  item  in  a  newspaper.  It  jjy  ^  Ayer  &  Son. 

as  a  cover  page  on  the  Thursday  inaugurate  a  home  furnishings  is  based  on  the  theory  that  atten-  More  than  1,300  dailies  in 

evening  food  section.  Immediate  section  carrying  a  four-color  ed-  tion  value  is  not  exactly  propor-  j-jtjes  of  10,000  population  and  up 

acceptance  of  our  food  section  in  itorial  cover  page  and  this  section  tional  to  the  number  of  pages.  covered, 

its  new  dress  is  evidenced  by  the  has  since  been  a  regular  feature  formula,  M  is  the  milline  Among  the  findings,  to  be  bro 


By  lack  Spear 

Advertising  Director,  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle 


Attention  Value 
Formula  Devised 

Columbia,  Mo. 
Visimilline  equals  M  x  P. 

This  formula  is  suggested  in 
the  Missouri  Press  News,  organ 


as  a  cover  page  on  the  Thursday  inaugurate  a  home  furnishings  is  based  on  the  theory  that  atten-  More  than  1,300  dailies  in 
evening  food  section.  Immediate  section  carrying  a  four-color  ed-  tjon  value  is  not  exactly  propor-  j-jtjes  of  10,000  population  and  up 
acceptance  of  our  food  section  in  itorial  cover  page  and  this  section  tional  to  the  number  of  pages.  covered, 

its  new  dress  is  evidenced  by  the  has  since  been  a  regular  feature  formula,  M  is  the  milline  Among  the  findings,  to  be  bro 

following  figures:  of  our  Wednesday  evening  edition  rate  (rate  per  line  per  million  |^g,^  down  newspaper-by-newspa 

For  the  period  April  through  — and  once  again  —  another  sue-  circulation)  and  P  is  the  average  pg^  in  {j,g  Editor  &  Publisher 

December  1952,  the  Eagle  car-  cess  story.  For  the  seven  months  number  of  pages  per  issue.  are:  Many  publishers 

lied  a  total  of  736,567  lines  of  re-  period,  June  through  December  of  -  will  introduce  sales  personnel  to 

tail  food  advertising  in  the  morn-  last  year,  our  Wednesday  evening  promotions  Listed  market 

ing  edition  and  503,233  lines  in  newspaper  increased  in  advertising  d  j  presentations  and  solicit  tie-in 

the  evening  paper.  linage  by  109%  over  the  same  By  Stockton  Record  ;«ls;  dailies  in  smaller  markets 

For  the  same  period  during  period  of  the  preceding  year.  Stockton,  Calif,  offer  almost  as  much  merchandis 


1953,  April  through  December, 
we  carried  828,391  lines  in  the 
A.M.  edtiion,  or  an  increase  of 


lage  by  109%  over  the  same  oy  dtOCKtOn  XieCOra  ;«ls;  dailies  in  smaller  markets 

riod  of  the  preceding  year.  Stockton,  Calif,  offer  almost  as  much  merchandis 

Fashion  Section  assumed  new  duties  ing  cooperation  as  those  in  larger 

Just  recentlv  we  have  added  a  “  advertising  manager  of  the  cities. 

Sn  Stocktoit  Record  on  Feb.  1.  His  According  to  Ayer’s  _  survey. 


/a.iv*.  va  focKtTkn  tn  r^iir  /\rcc/ra  vu  rcu.  a.  nia  nwwiuiii]^  iw  a 

13%.  In  our  evening  paper,  and  successor  as  local  display  advertis-  there  is  one  stipulation:  Coopera- 

after  the  addition  of  editorial  col-  '"8  manager  is  John  Truax.  tion  on  the  part  of  dailies  is  not 

or,  we  carried  885,975  lines  of  re-  ^  Furthe?  we  hLve  inanvn  Lloyd  Drury,  adverrising  man-  spontaneous;  advertisers  have  tc 

tail  food  advertising  representing  S';  ager  for  the  past  nine  years,  was  request  it. 

ani»c,.as.oto«r71%.  a  J 

Difficult  to  Pinpoint  tabloid  and  for  this  we  ourselves  Mrs.  d’Or  has  been  with  the  ROGClGr  tO  B^GtrO 

It  is  Somewhat  more  difficult  to  producing  a  four-color  cover  Record  20  years  and  has  been  lo-  Ed  Roeder,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 


pinpoint  the  effect  color  has  had  P^8^ 


cal  display  manager  since  1945.  pointed  an  account  executive  on 


on  general  linage  in  the  food  magazine  section,  less  than  Mr.  Truax  joined  the  Record  in  the  New  York  sales  staff  of 

classification,  but  here  we  have  months  old,  is  consistently  1951  after  four  years  as  advertis-  Mighty  Metro,  magazine  supple- 

ample  evidence  that  it  has  been  at  averaging  between  28  and  36  ing  manager  of  the  Little  Falls  ment  operation  of  Metropolitan 


least  indirectly  responsible  for  a  Pages 
substantial  increase  in  advertising 
linage  in  this  classification. 

During  the  past  nine  months  we 
have  added  23  new  national  or  a 
regional  food  accounts  to  our  ad-  y 
vertising  columns.  Admittedly,  ed-  J 
itorial  color  in  itself  cannot  be  a  | 
determining  factor  in  agency  se-  |  y 
lections  of  our  newspaper  for  food  S  ^ 
campaigns,  but  color,  plus  in-  g  .V 
creased  retail  food  linage,  plus  M  ' 
supporting  food  editorial  copy  and  B 
ladies’  interest  news  has  provided  = 
us  with  a  package  that  is  attract-  J  y 
ing  national  grocery  advertising.  R  i 
I  should  add  that  the  addition  1.^ 
(rf  color  to  our  newspaper  has  had  ii  “ 
a  stimulating  effect  on  our  own  i  . 
sales  orpnization  and  on  our  rep-  '4 
resentatives  in  the  national  field.  f| 
Prior  to  the  addition  of  editorial  g 
color,  our  food  section  was  put  g 
together  at  the  convenience  of  the  1  ^ 
layout  department.  Adj  were  scat-  m  ''' 
tered,  and  there  was  only  a  mini-  g  P 
mum  of  supporting  food  editorial.  B 
The  addition  of  color  and  the  re-  g  "P 
suiting  food  section  changed  all  m  L 
that.  Today  the  section  itself  is  g  a 
our  best  sales  tool  in  selling  space  g  P 
into  it  both  in  the  general  and  m 
retail  fields.  m  ir 


(Minn.)  Transcript. 


Sunday  Newspapers. 


LINAGE  LEADER  .  . . 

3  #§ 

“  E3 

I  ^Newspapers  Carry  Story  to  Selected  Market  Areas*  | 

M  Boston  -  bom  T  h  o  m  a  s  H  .  but  World  War  1  interrupted  Co.,  a  subsidiary,  and  five  years  B 

S  Young,  director  of  advertising,  his  career  until  1918  when  he  later  returned  to  advertising  9 

B  United  States  Rubber  Company,  returned  to  sales  promotion  in  and  sales  promotion  with  the  9 


Fditorial  Color 

And  all  these  improvements  in 
product  and  increases  in  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  can  be  attributed  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly  to  the  addition  of 
editorial  color. 

Encouraged  by  the  immediate 


literally  “licked”  his  first  job  as 
.stockboy  in  a  Hub-city  whole¬ 
sale  shoe  house  pasting  labels 
on  shoe  boxes  for  $5.00  a  week. 
You  might  even  say  Tom  Young 
learned  the  rubber  business 
from  the  heels  up. 

Later  he  was  a  stock  super¬ 
intendent  in  another  shoe  firm, 
but  then  in  1914  became  a 
salesman,  first  selling  cookies 
for  the  Boston  Food  Products 
Co.  and  later  printing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Sever  Howland 
Press  of  Boston. 

In  1916,  at  the  age  of  23, 
Tom  began  his  career  with 
United  States  Rubber  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  trade  record  de¬ 
partment  where  he  received 
wide  recognition  for  his  work 
in  compiling  statistics  which 
showed  the  number  of  cars  in 
existence  by  state,  county,  city 
and  town. 

A  few  months  later  Tom 
was  appointed  sales  promotion 


Thomas  H.  Young 
United  States  Rubber  Co. 

U.  S.  Rubber's  branch  store  de¬ 
partment. 

In  1921  he  was  made  presi- 


parent  company.  In  1936  he  g 
was  placed  in  charge  of  sales  B 
development  for  the  footwear  g 
and  clothing  division,  with  ad-  g 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
under  his  wing.  Three  years  S 
later  Tom  was  appointed  di-  9 
rector  of  advertising.  4 

“Because  newspapers  un-  y 
doubtedly  represent  the  most  B 
generally  read  form  of  the  g 
printed  word,”  he  says,  “we  U 
consider  them  a  primary  me-  p 
dium  in  our  advertising  pro-  3 
gram.  Specifically,  we  use  fe 
newspapers  to  carry  our  adver-  g 
tising  story  to  selected  market  fi 
areas.”  § 

Tom  is  almost  as  busy  out-  = 

side  of  his  office  as  he  is  in-  g 

side.  He’s  a  member  of  the  ^ 
board  of  the  Advertising  Coun-  y 
cil,  an  honorary  member  and  S 
former  chainnan  of  the  Asso-  g 
ciation  of  National  Advertisen  g 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Joint 


dent  and  general  manager  of  .ANA-AAAA  Committee 


manager  of  the  tire  division  Goodyear  Glove  India  Rubber 


— R.  B.  McI.  1 
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Discount  Houses  Hit 
As  ‘Retail  Pirates* 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Retail  “pirates”  who  rely  on 
deceptive  pricing  practices  to  lure 
customers  are  the  gravest  threat 
facing  the  legitimate  retailer,  the 
national  brand  manufacturer,  and 
the  local  newspaper  today,  accord¬ 
ing  to  R.  H.  Whidden,  sales  vice- 
president,  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co. 

Mr.  Whidden's  remarks  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  on  the  heels  of  simi 


Dailies  Most  Read 
Ad  Medium 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Oshkosh  Brewing  Company  has 
announced  its  decision  to  use  ex¬ 
tensive  newspaper  advertising  this 
year,  according  to  Lorenz  Kuenzl, 
sales  manager  of  the  company. 


Freedom  Drive 
Supported  by 
2-Million  Lines 

In  the  month  since  American 
newspapers  first  launched  their 
campaign  in  behalf  of  the  Crusade 
for  Freedom,  they  have  pledged 


Mr.  Whidden  declared:  “Right 
now,  the  ‘under-the-counter’  price 
cutter  is  getting  a  lot  of  national 
publicity  at  practically  no  adver- 


The  company’s  newspaper  ad-  space  for  over  two  million  lines 
vertising  during  1953  was  sur-  of  advertising  on  the  Crusade, 
veyed  with  the  conclusion  that  This  was  reported  this  week  by 
newspaper  advertisements  were  The  Advertising  Council,  the  non-  i 
read  by  more  people  than  are  profit,  business  -  supported  public ' 


tising  cost.  His  price-cutting  is  at-  reached  by  any  other  means  of  service  organization  which  is  con¬ 


tracting  a  big  proportion  of  ‘one-  advertising. 

shot’  customers  from  legitimate  re-  - — “ 

tail  outlets.  $25,000  suit  against  Korvette  by 

“When  he  uses  price-cutting  Johnson  &  Johnson,  Inc.;  a  $200,- 
techniques  to  drag  trade  away  ooo  suit  against  Charles  Hawkins 


ducting  the  Crusade’s  advertising 
program  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation. 

$I0-V1illiuii  Goal 


,  .  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  -  Purpose  of  the  campaign  is  to 

lar  warnings  voiced  last  week  by  from_  responsible  retailers,  hes  in  California,  entered  by  Westing-  help  raise  $10,000,000  and  win 


John  A.  McGuire,  author  of  the 
McGuire  Act  (E&P,  Jan.  30,  page 
18). 

The  pen  company  sales  head, 
who  has  just  completed  a  national 
tour  of  dealer  meetings  on  the  of¬ 
fensive  against  price  “pirates,”  said 
that  he  had  noticed  a  growing  re¬ 
tailer  appreciation  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  interdependence  between 
manufacturers  and  retailers. 

The  response  of  writing  equip¬ 
ment  dealers  to  Sheaffer’s  “war” 


harming  the  newspaper  s  heaviest  house  Electric  Corp.;  three  $50,000  the  moral  support  of  25,000,000 
advertiser.  Last  year,  retailers  damage  suits  against  Hall  of  Dis-  Americans  for  Radio  Free  Eu- 


spent  about  60  per  cent  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  total  of  dollar  expenditures 
for  newspaper  advertising  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  $  172-billion  worth  of 
goods  they  sold.  These  solid  news¬ 
paper  advertisers  are  the  ones 
who  are  suffering  most  from  the 
growth  of  ‘price  pirates’,”  Mr. 
Whidden  concluded. 

A  spot  check  of  New  York  dis¬ 
count  houses  by  E&P  to  ascertain 


tributor.s  brought  respectively  by  rope’s  counter-propaganda  war  on 
Benrus  Watch  Co.,  Inc.,  Bulova  Communism  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
Watch  Co.,  and  Speidel  Corp.  Two  tain. 


$25,000  damage  actions  have  been 
brought  by  Sunbeam  Corp.  against 
20th  Century  Co.  and  Internation¬ 
al  Solgo,  Inc.  Sterling  Drug  Inc., 
has  just  filed  a  $25,000  suit  against 
Weissbard  Bros,  in  New  Jersey. 

Big  retailers  have  joined  small 
businessmen  in  recognizing  the 


apinst  illegal  sale  of  its  merchan-  why  manufacturers  sell  their  prod-  dangers  to  stability  in  the  niarket 


dise  is  proof  that  retailers  are  well 
aware  of  the  threat  from  price 
cutters,  Mr.  Whidden  said  in  ex¬ 
plaining  his  company’s  drive 
against  price  cutting. 

On  Trial  for  Life 
“Our  American  system  of  retail 
distribution  is  on  trial  for  its  life,” 
he  explained.  ‘^Marketing  is  going 
through  a  revolution.  Manufac¬ 
turers  are  learning  that  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promoting  their  merchan¬ 
dise  isn't  enough.  Ever  since  the 
war,  there  has  been  a  general  ten¬ 
dency  to  discount  the  power  of 
the  retailer.  But  this  is  changing 
fast.” 

Manufacturers  who  discount  the 
sales  power  of  the  retailer  com¬ 
pletely  overlook  statistics  which 
emphasize  that  power,  Mr.  Whid¬ 
den  declared. 

Asked  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
to  elaborate  on  the  effect  a  “retail 
pirate”  might  have  on  local  news¬ 
paper  linage,  Mr.  Whidden  replied. 

“The  retail  pirate  who  uses  de¬ 
ceptive  pricing  to  lure  customers 
is  more  of  a  threat  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  than  is  realized. 

Hurts  National  Brands 

“Certainly  his  inability  to  per¬ 
form  servicing  and  distribution 
functions  is  harming  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  national  brand  products. 
The  unfair  competition  he  sets  up 
real  threat  to  the  legitimate 


nets  to  these  outlets,  turned  up 
this  typical  sentiment: 

“Why  shouldn’t  they?  They  get 
their  price  for  the  merchandise  .so 
they  couldn’t  care  less  what  the 
discount  houses  sell  it  for.” 

$1  Million  in  Damages 
Sought  from  Discount  Firms 

Damage  suits  “totaling  more 
than  one  million  dollars  have  been 
started  during  the  past  month  by 
manufacturers  against  discount 
houses  and  other  violators  of  min¬ 
imum  fair  trade  prices,  and  more 
actions  of  this  type  are  on  the 
way,”  Maurice  Mermey,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  on 
Fair  Trade,  told  members  of  The 


place  and  to  legitimate  retailing 
itself,  posed  by  the  discount  houses’ 
flagrant  price-cutting  on  famous 
trade-marked  brands,  Mr.  .Mermey 
said. 


The  newspaper  space  already 
promised  represents  6,650  adver¬ 
tisements,  many  of  them  full-page. 
However,  the  Council  is  aiming 
for  a  goal  of  15,000  published 
newspaper  ads  by  the  campaign's 
closing  date  on  March  1. 

P'roedom  Week  Coming 
Heaviest  support  from  newspa¬ 
pers  is  looked  for  between  Febru¬ 
ary  12  and  22  when  communities 
all  over  the  country  will  be  con¬ 
ducting  intensive  local  drives  dur¬ 
ing  Freedom  Week. 


Meeting  the  Mediamen 


Harry  I).  Way 

Warti  icA'  &  Legler 


Harry  D.  Way  joined  the 
Army  as  a  private  and  came 
y  out  a  captain.  He  joined  War- 


Guild  of  Photographic  Dealers  of  ^  Legler,  Inc.,  as 


New  York,  last  week. 

The  Bureau  director  said  that 
“the  growing  drive  to  counteract 
‘bootleg’  selh’ng  in  the  market¬ 
place  indicated  a  trend  to  curb  vio¬ 
lators  by  seeking  stiff  damages  for 
past  injuries  as  well  as  getting  in¬ 
junctions  to  prevent  future  injuries 
to  manufacturers’  trade-marks  and 
distribution  systems.” 

Manufacturers  are  also  begin¬ 
ning  to  move  in  on  mail  order  op¬ 
erators  located  in  non-fair-trade 
areas  who  are  openly  defying  the 
fair  trade  laws  of  adjacent  states 
by  violating  fair  trade  prices  in 
selling  across  state  lines,  the  speak¬ 
er  said. 


and  now  heads  the  media  de- 
P  partment.  At  38  Mr.  Way  is 
gone  of  the  youngest  media  di- 
P  rectors  in  New  York  City. 

R  The  quiet,  pipe-smoking  ex- 
yecutive  worked  his  way  through 
ythe  University  of  Michigan  by 
p  doing  odd  jobs  and  serving  as 
L  a  barker  in  a  Summer  resort, 
g  He  became  a  W&L  member  in 


retailer  who  provides  consumer 
service,  honest  merchandising  and  ing  heavy  damages  as  “one  of  the 
sound  promotion.  And  when  he  most  effective  ways  to  deter  vio 


hurts  the  legitimate  retailer’s  busi¬ 
ness  he’s  hurting  a  solid  source  of 
advertising  for  local  news  media.” 

Emphasizing  that  in  “99  out  of 
100  cases”  the  discounter  does  no 
advertising,  except  for  a  few  lines 
in  The  classified  advertising  pages. 

le 


L  1937.  I 

I  After  three  years  Mr.  Way  left  for  another  advertising  agency  ^ 

^  as  a  media  buyir.  Then  came  the  Army,  followed  by  a  return  j 
i  to  W&L.  After  six  months  as  a  buyer,  he  wa.s  made  research  j 
H  director.  He  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  in  1950.  He  I 
g  says  his  research  background  helps  him  tremendously.  ^ 

3  Off-duty,  Mr.  Way  is  a  hunter  and  fisherman.  He  keeps  two  - 
g  hound  dogs  at  his  Westchester  County  home  and  occasionally  □ 
Citing  the  fair  trade  actions  seek-  3  Sels  up  to  Cape  Cod  for  surf  fishing.  "  ; 

M  But  these  side-bar  excursions  are  luxuries.  There  s  a  lot  of  g  \ 
S  pressure  and  time  is  precious  when  you  are  supervising  a  17-man  |  ' 
=  staff,  including  five  buyers.  Mr.  Way  spends  about  a  quarter  of  ^  ! 
3  his  time  with  newspapers.  He  says:  § 

Ki  “We  u.se  newspapers  because  of  their  timeliness  and  flexi-  J 
r  bility  of  schedule  and  the  fact  that  there’s  a  strong  as.sociation  ^ 

^  for  believability  in  the  consumer’s  mind  in  the  printed  word.”  = 

’  — J.  L.  Collings.  g 

.,,iiliiiillliilli!i!lliiiiiiiili;illli!ili;ill!;'illiliii:iiiii;ill«^  (No.  4  in  a  series) 


lators  who  regard  court  injunc¬ 
tions  lightly,”  Mr.  Mermey  re¬ 
viewed  some  of  the  pending  suits. 
Xhey  include  a  $250,000  action 
against  E.  J.  Korvette  Co,,  New 
York  discount  hou.se,  brought  by 
Helena  Rubinstein.  Inc.,  and  a 
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COFFEE 


A  Food  Store  Ponel 

IN  GREATER  CLEVELAND 


Conducted  by 

THE  A.  C.  NIELSEN  COMPANY 

THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


The  Nation’s  First  Newspaper 

to  bring  you  a  Nielsen  store  panel  report  of 
foods  and  facts . . .  Bimonthly  invoice  and 
inventory  audits  of  this  food  store  panel 
will  express  total  County  activity  on  these 
commodities.  The  first  period  to  be  reported 
is  December  1953— January  1954. 


^  Follow  Your  Sales 

^  ACTIVELY  AND  ACCURATELY 

In  Greater  Cleveland 

rriHESE  continuing  studies  by  Nielsen 
J.  will  keep  you  in  close  touch  with  facts 
in  Greater  Cleveland  on  the  commodity 
groups  and  brands  reported  . . .  and  so 
give  you  a  sound  basis  for  planning  your 
sales  and  promotional  activities. 

And  too,  there  are  many  factors  that 
combine  to  make  Cleveland  an  ideal 
"Typical  City.” 

So  now,  through  the  Plain  Dealer,  you 
are  able  to  use  Greater  Cleveland  as  your 
Metropolitan  Test  Market . . .  with  a  full 
and  factual  reporting  of  accomplishment. 
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THESE 


Facts 


WILL  BE  REPORTED: 


Consumer  Purchases 
Distribution 
Retail  Stocks 
Retail  Out-of  Stock 


Number  of  Months  Supply 
Averoge  Retail  Buying  Price 
Average  Retail  Selling  Price 
Independent  Retailers'  Gross  Profit 


Dealer  Push: 

Displays,  Feature  Prices, 
Coupon  Redemption 


ON  THESE 


Commodity  Groups: 


BY  LEADING  BRANDS  AND  "ALL  OTHER': 


CAKE  MIXES 

White,  Yellow 

Angel  Food,  Devil's  Food 

MARGARINE 

FROZEN  FOODS 

Fruits 

Vegetables 
Juices 
Meat  Pies 


Regular,  Soluble 

PACKAGED 

POWDERED  MILK 

LAUNDRY  SOAPS 

Detergents 
Soap  Powder 

DOG  FOODS 

Dry  Type 
Canned  Type 


“ALL  BRANDS  COMBINED' 


CAKE  MIXES 

Other  than  above 

TEA 

Regular,  Bags,  Soluble 


CAT  FOODS 

Canned  Type 


Min  ITT  lie  if  you  wont  these  reports 
finllL  Uw  to  come  to  you  regularly 

MARKET  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 

THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC. 
New  York  e  Chicago  e  Detroit  e  Son  FraneiKo  e  Lot  Angeles  e  Atlonto 
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Jones'  Lawyer 
Urges  Agencies 
To  Adopt  Code 

Thomas  F.  Boyle,  attorney  for 
the  Duane  Jones  Co.,  Inc.,  de¬ 
clared  last  week  that  “the  Duane 
Jones  decision  establishes  a  code 
of  ethics  for  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness,”  and  suggested  that  the  lead¬ 
ing  advertising  agencies  take  the 
lead  in  formulating  such  a  code. 

Speaking  before  the  Association 
of  Advertising  Men  &  Women  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Boyle  stated  that 
in  terms  of  agency  changes,  “the 
decision  will  mean  greater  stabil¬ 
ity  in  terms  of  agency  personnel 
and  agency  accounts.  The  lure  of 
taking  an  account  out  will  be 
shadowed  by  the  hobgoblin  of  a 
law  suit.  From  now  on,  an  account 
executive  who  gazes  wistfully  at  a 
fat  account  will  hesitate  to  ‘bore 
from  within’  to  get  the  account 
out  ” 

"The  decision  will  apply  to  all 
business  relationships,  but  partic¬ 
ularly  to  professional  and  personal 
service  businesses  where  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  be  protected  is  intangible, — 
the  relation  between  agency  and 
account,  attorney  and  client, — and 
in  the  theatrical  business  —  pro¬ 
ducer  and  star — the  man  who  en¬ 
joys  a  confidential  relationship 
with  the  owner  and  the  account,” 
Mr.  Boyle  said. 


He  related  the  entire  Duane 
Jones  story — from  the  Summer  of 
1951  when  the  break-up  of  the 
agency  occurred,  through  the  cele¬ 
brated  trial,  to  the  final  upholding 
of  the  verdict  by  the  New  York 
State  Court  of  Appeals  last  month 
(E&P,  Jan.  9,  page  7). 

In  calling  for  a  new  code  of 
ethics,  Mr.  Boyle  compared  the 
situation  to  the  professional  code 
in  England  for  doctors  and  lawyers 
entering  the  armed  forces.  When 
these  professional  people  return 
from  service,  the  practitioner  who 
served  the  client  or  patient  during 
the  war,  may  not  serve  them  for 
six  months  after  the  original  prac¬ 
titioner  returns. 

“And  that’s  really  what  the 
Duane  Jones  decision  boils  down 
to — the  man  with  the  inside  track 
with  accounts  must  forego  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  he  gains  from  hav¬ 
ing  that  inside  track,”  Mr.  Boyle 
said. 

“Accounts  will  undoubtedly  fol¬ 
low  an  account  executive  of  great 
ability,  but  they  will  follow  him 
because  of  his  great  ability  and 
not  because  <he  has  the  ‘inside 
track.’ 

“After  the  Duane  Jones  decision, 
one  head  of  a  large  agency  tele¬ 
phoned  in  to  say  that  he  now  felt 
free  to  sign  a  lease.  Agency  organ¬ 
izations  will  have  greater  cohe¬ 
sion;  there  will  be  more  induce¬ 
ment  to  turn  out  hard-hitting  ad¬ 
vertising  and  less  temptation  to  hit 
the  boss.  Agencies  will  have  some 
property  value  in  dealing  with 


N,  Y.  Tribune  Names 
Emerson  Dye  to  Post 

Emerson  T.  Dye  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  department  store  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Jack  Thees,  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

Mr.  Dye  joined  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Tribune  in  1940. 
Before  that  he  worked  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  -  American,  the  World  -  Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  Daily  News. 

George  M.  Barthelme  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  retail  manager,  in  charge 
of  all  retail  store  advertising,  ex¬ 
cept  for  department  stores. 


banks  and  every  one,  from  the 
office  boy  to  the  boss,  will  have  a 
little  more  security.” 

■ 

Ad  Art  Director 

Robert  L.  Kaspar  is  advertising 
art  director  (a  new  title)  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald.  He  had 
been  advertising  manager  of  the 
H.E.B.  Stores,  Corpus  Christi,  and 
advertising  director  for  Pitluk  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  San  Antonio. 

■ 

MH&F  Appointed 

The  Lexington  (Va.)  Rock¬ 
bridge  County  News  has  named 
Moran,  Hedekin  &  Fischer,  Inc., 
its  national  advertising  represent¬ 
ative,  effective  February  1. 


Papers'  Rejection 
Oi  Ad  Defended  j 

Chicaoo  ' 

The  National  Society  for  Medi¬ 
cal  Research  has  come  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Booth  Newspapers  of 
Michigan  for  their  refusal  to  carry 
advertising  copy  offered  them  by 
the  National  Anti-Vivisection  So¬ 
ciety. 

The  latter  group  had  charged 
that  the  Booth  Newspapers  re¬ 
fused  the  ad  copy  because  they 
stood  in  “awe  and  perhaps  terror  J 
of  the  medical  schools.”  Circulars 
containing  this  and  other  charges 
were  circulated  by  the  anti-vivi- 
sectionists. 

The  National  Society  for  Medi¬ 
cal  Research,  a  non-profit  institu¬ 
tion  which  disseminates  informa¬ 
tion  on  animal  experimentation, 
has  an  editorial  in  its  current  bul¬ 
letin,  supporting  the  Booth  News¬ 
papers’  position  in  refnsing  the 
ads. 

• 

Henry  P.  Teall  Dies: 
Secretary  at  BBD&O 

Henry  P.  Teall,  an  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  with  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
Stine  &  Osborne,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  died  this  week  at 
Mountainside  Hospital,  Montclair, 
N.  J,,  after  a  short  illness.  He  was 
58. 

Mr.  Teall  had  been  with  the 
advertising  agency  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  He  was  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Columbia  University. 
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OfmmioiT 

PUTS  MORE  SELLING  POWER  IN  YOUR  HAND  IN 


DELAWARE  VALLEY,  U.fi.A. 


THE  GREATER  PHILADELPHIA  MARKET 


POPULAIION 

Philadelphia  area,  over  4,500,000 
persons 


a  RETAIL  SALES 

Philadelphia  area,  over  4  billion 
dollars  yearly 


MANUFACTURING 

Delaware  Valley  is  World’s 
Greatest  Industrial  Area 


STABILITY 

Diversified  industry  means  steady 
employment,  fewer  fluctuations 
in  labor  force. ..always  a 
sure  market 


. . .  and  in 

DELAWARE  VALLEY, 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
IS  the  first  newspaper! 


THE 

GROWTH 

FACTOR 


Delaware  Valley  expansion  hits  the  3-billion-dollar 
bracket.  IV4  million  families  earn  and  spend  in  higher 
brackets,  too.  That’s  today's  Valley!  Tomorrow  .  .  . 


Capacity  and  potential 
for  dynamic  expansion 


count  on  the  "5th  Dimension’’— the  growth  factor— 
to  keep  sales  climbing  here  as  cost  per  sale  drops. 
THE  Philadelphia  inquirer  continues  growing  with 
the  market,  giving  your  advertising  greater  sales-value. 


The  Vo/co  of  D»lawar»  Valley,  U.  S.  A. 


EkcIuuv*  AdvuHiting  Rtprttantalivei:  West  Coast  Keprosentativos: 


NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

DETROIT 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

LOS  ANGELES 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR. 

EDWARD  J.  LYNCH 

GEORGE  S.  DIX 

FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 

FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 

342  Madison  Ave. 

20  N.  Wacker  Driv* 

Penobscot  Bldg. 

155  Montgomery  St. 

1127  Wilshire  Boulevard 

Murray  Hill  2-5838 

Andover  3-6270 

Woodward  5-7260 

Garfield  1-7946 

Michigan  0259 
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Ad  Cost-per-Sale  Study 
on  Food  To  Be  Shown 


Chicago  Jacques  Caldwell,  national  ad 
A  PRESENTATION  of  major  im-  manager  of  the  New  York  World- 
portance  to  cost-conscious  adver-  Telef;ram  and  Sun,  presented  sev- 
tisers  in  the  food  field  is  being  eral  exhibits  based  on  Inventory 
prepared  by  the  newspapers  con-  data  which  had  already  been 
ducting  Monthly  Grocery  Inven-  shown  to  major  advertisers.  The 
tories.  The  presentation  project,  exhibits,  covering  sales  in  one  or 
first  of  its  kind,  was  approved  at  more  Inventory  markets,  have  pro- 
a  recent  meeting  here  of  the  In-  duced  new  newspaper  campaigns 
ventory  newspapers,  it  was  an-  on  a  number  of  major  food  ac- 
nounc^  by  CJeorge  Spease,  man-  counts,  Mr.  Caldwell  said, 
ager  of  general  advertising,  Win-  Mr.  Caldwell  also  described  the 
ston- Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  &  new  panel  of  stores  being  used  by 
Twin  City  Sentinel,  newly  elected  the  World-Telegram  and  Sun, 
president  of  the  Inventory  Steer-  which  though  smaller,  he  said, 
ing  Committee.  now  produces  results  even  more 

The  joint  presentation,  covering  accurate  than  those  formerly  ob- 
six  key  markets  and  representing  tained  with  a  200-store  panel. 

East,  West,  North  and  South,  will  This  has  been  achieved,  he  added  toilet  articles  among  the  Inven-  made  regular  use  of  data  from 
involve  sales  and  advertising  data  through  the  devlopment  of  a  tory  classifications — received  con-  the  Grocery  Inventory,  indicated 
on  a  major  product  in  one  of  the  sample  that  mirrors  almost  ex-  siderable  discussion  at  the  meet-  that  it  will  continue  its  intensive 
most  competitive  food  classifica-  actly  all  the  grocery  stores  in  the  ing.  Two  of  the  Inventories,  Win-  use  of  such  information, 
tions.  Preliminary  facts  on  sales  market.  The  sample,  he  said,  is  ston-Salem  and  Fort  Wayne,  have  In  addition  to  Mr.  Spease,  who 
and  distribution  have  already  been  carefully  weighted  in  regard  to  already  indicated  they  will  meas-  succeeds  Vernon  Brooks  of  the 
collected  and  are  being  analyzed,  numbers  of  stores  of  various  types,  ure  grocery  store  sales  of  such  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
In  its  final  form  the  presentation  dollar  volume,  and  market  areas,  classifications  as  toothpaste,  hair  Sun  as  president,  the  committee 
will  relate  sales  figures  to  adver-  Samples  of  similar  nature  are  cur-  tonic,  deodorants,  hand  lotion,  and  elected  James  F.  Kenny  of  the 
tising  expenditures  in  various  me-  rently  being  developed  by  other  shampoos,  others  are  considering  World-Telegram  and  Sun  as  vice- 
dia  to  arrive  at  a  national  adver-  Inventory  newspapers.  a  similar  addition.  president  and  treasurer.  Richard 

tising  cost  per  thousand  units  sold  A  subject  of  long-standing  in-  The  Bureau  of  Advertising.  Blun  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
per  month.  terest  —  the  possible  inclusion  of  ANPA,  which  in  past  years  has  was  reappointed  secretary. 


NEWLY-FORIVIED  advertising  committee  of  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association  which  met  in  New  York  (E&P,  Jan.  30,  page  50)  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  association  included  (left  to  right):  Joshua  B.  Powers, 
newspaper  representative;  Melchor  Guzman,  publishers’  representative; 
Carlos  Mantilla,  publisher,  El  Comercio,  Quito,  Ecuador,  and  com¬ 
mittee  chairman;  Max  Bromberg,  president,  S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.,  and 
James  Canel,  lAPA  manager.  CoUines  photo 


®  QImly  thI:  OikULikS 
COVERS  THE  DALLAS  MARI. 
MLY  TMF  onrLA<;  COV 

HE  PALLAS  MARKET!-  ONLY 


Dallas  PormaQ 


^'^i^ulation  ^^,583  —  Sundays  19o'^8 ' 

DALLAS'  LARGEST  NEWSPAPER  •  More  people  BUY  The  News  .  .  .  more  people  READ  The  News 
.  .  .  more  people  are  INFLUENCED  by  The  News  than  any  other  North  Texas  newspaper. 
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^cTnnati 

reads  the 

imc'NNATI 


Must  be  a  big  ad  man,  helping  himself  remember  the  Daily  Enquirer 
has  the  most  IF0A1£N  READERS  in  Cincinnati.^* 


LEADS  IN  CITY  ZONE  CIRCULATION  •  NO.  1  WITH  WOMEN.  TOO, 


For  more  proof  of  The  Daily  Enquirer’s  preference 
by  Cincinnati  women  write  for  Special  Survey’s  new 
study  "Cincinnati  Newspaper  Profiles.”  It’s  one 
more  reason  why  there’s  no  longer  any  doubt 
about  your  basic  buy  among  Cincinnati  dailies. 


Sunday  Enquirer  209,904 
Source:  A.B.C.  Publishtrs*  Siattments^  Sipttmbtr  30, 
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CITY  ZONE  CIRCULATION 

Daily  Enquirer 

133,780 

Times-Star 

129,263 

Post 

126,215 

1 

1^* 

■  '*:  -  .1 

• 

Advertiser  •  Newspaper — RETAIL  SURVEY 


Chrysler  Dealers  Play 
Role  in  Factory  Ad  Policy 


Chrysler’s  3,400  dealers  today 
have  a  greater  opportunity  to  play 
a  part  in  factory  advertising  poli¬ 
cies  than  ever  before  in  Chrysler’s 
history,  reports  John  H.  Caron, 
advertising  manager,  Chrysler  Di¬ 
vision,  Chrysler  Corporation. 

Mr.  Caron  said  that  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  Chrysler  Deal¬ 
er  Council  and  formation  of  local 
dealer  advertising  committees  in 
major  markets,  the  factory  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  constructive  informa¬ 
tion  which  reflects  the  majority  of 
the  dealers’  opinions  on  Chrysler’s 
advertising  policy. 


“In  addition  to  these  groups, 
many  dealers  write  to  us  directly 
as  to  their  desires  as  well  as  com¬ 
municating  with  their  regional  and 
district  managers,  who  in  turn  let 
us  know  the  advertising  problems 
facing  dealers  at  the  point  of  sale," 
Mr.  Caron  said.  “In  addition,  our 
national  advertising  agency,  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  maintains  a 
field  service  program  and  their 
people  hold  regular  meetings  with 
dealers  in  many  large  markets, 
thus  being  in  a  position  to  hear 
directly  from  the  people  selling 
our  automobiles  about  advertising.” 


1,310,000 

IOWA  PEOPLE 

read  The 

Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register 

( more  than  500,000  copies) 

Your  Best-Market  People,  too! 

82%  of  all  Iowa's  upper  and  upper-middle  in¬ 
come  people — 68.4%  of  all  Iowa  people! 

...  As  reported  by  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation  in 
its  first  statewide  audience  study  of  14  Sunday  newspapers 
circulating  in  Iowa. 


For  complete  facts  on  where  these 
people  live,  what  they  earn,  what  they 
own,  see  "A  Study  of  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  Audience  in  Iowa.” 
For  details  on  how  to  get  your  copy, 
write  Advertising  Research  Foundation, 
Inc.,  11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36, 
New  York. 


The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 

...  on  "A"  schedule  Newspaper  in  an  "A-1"  market 
GARDNER  COWLES.  President 


Clinic  Stresses 
Need  for  Better 


Mr.  Caron  said  that  dealers  have 
contributed  many  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  media  and  type  of 
advertising  used.  He  pointed  out 

that  in  local  advertising  the  deal-  n  ■  "I  H  J  ^ 
ers’  wishes  as  to  copy  and  media  JtfetCIll  /LCl  wOPY 
are  followed  as  nearly  as  possible  ~  ^ 

consistent  with  the  overall  sales 
objectives. 

“Our  channels  to  the  dealers  are 
not  one-way  but  permit  us  to  con¬ 
vey  to  dealers  our  advertising  ob¬ 
jectives  and  the  thinking  that  gov¬ 
erns  our  copy  and  media  policy 
on  both  a  national  and  local  level,” 

Mr.  Caron  said. 


Portland  Furniture  Store 
Finds  New  Ads  Effective 

Portland,  Ore. 

A  NEW  Style  in  its  newspaper 
advertising  is  proving  very  effective 
at  Edwards  Furniture  Co.  The 
change  in  advertising  technique  is 
one  of  the  first  obvious  revisions 
in  the  store’s  new  merchandising 
plan  of  establishing  four  separate 
shops  within  the  one  store.  (Ma¬ 
hogany  Shop,  Contemporary  Shop, 
etc.) 

The  store  has  altered  its  ap¬ 
proach,  art  technique  and  typog¬ 
raphy  in  the  new  advertising  series. 
The  approach  is  based  on  the  idea 
of  style  divisions.  Early  American, 
Provincial,  traditional,  modern  and 
contemporary.  The  aim  is  toward 
a  more  dramatic  and  clearer  pres¬ 
entation,  employs  the  use  of  more 
white  space,  contrast  in  illustra¬ 
tion  and  underlay  instead  of  over¬ 
lay. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  increase  in  1954  with  a  50 
per  cent  boost  in  the  ad  budget, 
according  to  William  Siberts,  act¬ 
ing  general  manager. 

As  an  experiment,  Edwards  is 
trying  a  sequence  of  small  space 
ads,  one  column  by  14  inches  on 
the  outside  column  of  a  left-hand 
page.  The  store  is  experiencing 
good  reaction  from  these  ads.  They 
illustrate  the  try  for  more  balance 
and  use  of  white  space  which  char¬ 
acterize  the  store’s  largest  ads. 
They  also  have  the  signature  cut 
turned  on  its  side,  an  idea  which 
is  being  used  as  an  attention-get¬ 
ter.  Ads  are  running  in  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  and  the  Journal. 
Carl  Helming  is  the  advertising 
manaeer  of  the  store. 


TAPSCO' 


Perferafad 
TTS  tape 
by  mail, 
at  50c  per 
column  at 
190  lines. 


We  are  now  producing  more 
than  75  daily  text  features  in 
perforated  TTS  tape. 

Also  advertising  supplement 
text  matter  from  all  services. 

Tape  Production  Corporation 
201  E.  42Dd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Phone  MUrrny  Hill  6-7594 


Chicago 

Most  specialty  shops  and  d^ 
partment  stores  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  their  buyers  have 
purchased  and  too  little  attention 
to  developing  persuasive  selling  ad 
copy,  according  to  a  consehsus  of  ] 
newspaper  and  retail  store  ad  man¬ 
agers  attending  the  second  annua) 
Retail  Advertising  Conferenct 
here  Jan.  23-24. 

Clyde  Bedell,  consultant  on  re¬ 
tail  advertising  copy,  asserted  that 
most  retail  ads  make  statements, 
but  few  convey  values  or  influ¬ 
ence  action  through  persuasion. 

Catalogs  in  Newspapers 
Frank  C.  Jacobi,  former  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Company  sales 
manager  who  now  heads  his  own 
mail  order  advertising  agency, 
spoke  on,  “How  to  Produce  News¬ 
paper  Catalogs.” 

When  the  store  thinks  of  mov¬ 
ing  away  from  mailing  their  cata¬ 
logs  and  converting  them  into 
newspaper  sections,  Mr.  Jacobi 
suggested  they  should  consider  a 
newspaper’s  circulation  having  a; 
least  three  to  five  times  as  much 
as  had  been  employed  in  mailing 
the  catalogs.  If  the  desired  cir¬ 
culation  cannot  be  obtained  in  one 
newspaper,  he  urged  the  store  use 
two  if  available.  Rotogravure  ) 
was  preferred  by  Mr.  Jacobi  be¬ 
cause  of  its  advantages  in  fine  re¬ 
production,  especially  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  because  there  are  no 
plate  costs.  But,  he  emphasized, 
run-of-paper,  black  and  white  sec¬ 
tions  are  also  extremely  effective 
■ 

Retail  Ad  Salesmen 
In  'One-A-Doy  Club' 

Washington 
A  “One-A-Day  Club”  has  been 
started  by  Sam  Hill,  advertising 
director  of  the  Times-Herald. 

Charter  members  include  the 
retail  advertising  manager,  George 
W.  Burch,  and  19  retail  salesmen 
who  set  a  new  record  for  bringing 
in  new  business  in  1953. 

Members  of  the  club  were 
awarded  $100  wrist  watches  in 
recognition  of  the  more  than  260 
new  retail  contracts  signed  during 
the  past  year. 

A  new  account  is  defined  as  one 
which  either  has  never  used  the 
Times-Herald  or  has  not  used  it  I 
within  one  year  preceding  the  date 
of  signing  a  new  contract. 

In  addition  to  the  new  retail 
accounts,  the  Times-Herald  dur¬ 
ing  1953  added  over  200  new  na¬ 
tional  accounts  and  292  new  clas¬ 
sified  contract  advertisers.  Mr 
Hill  reported. 

■ 

Daily  Names  Rep 

Newspapers  South,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  national  representative 
of  the  Shelbyville  (Tenn.)  Times- 
Gazette. 
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ELECTRIC  POWER  SALES 
in  Metropolitan  Denver 

UP  109% 


THE  DENVER  POST 


are  your  sales  keeping  pace 
with  the  spectacular  growth 
in  the  Denver  Post’s  Market? 


In  the  7  years  since  the  close  of  the  war,  electric  utility  sales  in  Metropolitan  Denver  have  had 
a  greater  growth  than  in  all  the  previous  66  years  combined. 

Electric  sales  are  up  109  percent.  Generating  capacity  has  been  increased  at  a  similar 
rate.  Plant  investment  has  been  more  than  doubled  with  expenditures  of  over  5100,000,000. 
Yet  this  represents  only  part  of  the  electric  utility  expansion  necessary  to  keep  abreast  of 
Denver’s  continuing  growth. 

Another  41  percent  increase  in  generating  capacity  is  now  under  construction,  part 
to  be  completed  this  summer,  the  rest  in  1955.  And  there’s  even  nnne  to  come.  Soon  to  move 
out  of  the  planning  stage  and  into  construction,  is  another  25  percent  increase  in  generating 
facilities  scheduled  for  completion  in  1956. 

Spectacular  market  growth?  Yes,  but  it’s  also  diversified  and  sound.  .And  it’s  a  growth 
in  which  you  can  share  easily  and  economically.  Through  I'lie  Denver  Post  you  can  read) 
approximately  9  out  of  10  of  your  prospects  in  this  ridi  ami  expanding  market. 


CIRCULATION 


Sunday . . ‘ 

Empir*  Mogoiina  ond  Comics  ^ 
A.B.C.  Publisher's  Stotemenf 
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N  e  wspgper — CAMPAIGNS 


Two  complete  advertising  cam- 
paigns  for  refrigerators  will  get 
under  way  in  April,  he  said.  Full  i 
color  and  black  and  white  pages 
will  be  used  in  consumer  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  to  announce  i 
the  new  Admiral  “up-side  down”: 
refrigerator  freezer.  A  separate 
campaign  will  promote  the  Dual- 
Frank  Fehr  Brewing  Co.,  Louis-  Milwaukee  Journal  and  the  Mil-  Temp  refrigerator-freezer, 
ville,  Ky.,  has  launched  a  series  of  waukee  Sentinel.  Double  spread  national  and  co¬ 

full-page  and  1,000-line  ROP  color  Three  half-page  ads  and  10  ads  op  newspaper  ads  will  be  used 
newspaper  ads  (via  McCann- Erick-  of  two  columns  on  175  lines  will  (via  Tatham-Laird,  Inc.)  in  hun- 
son,  Inc.)  to  introduce  its  new  be  used  over  a  13-week  period  in  dreds  of  markets  to  introduce  the 
Liquid  Gold  beer.  this  first  series,  using  the  Journal  new  appliance  lines. 

Page  and  1,000-line  color  ads  on  Monday  and  the  same  copy  in 
are  being  used  in  Louisville  and  Sentinel  on  another  day  of  the  Sealright  Plastic-Coated 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  in  Indianap-  week.  Container  Ads  Launched 

olis,  Ind.  Nine-hundred  line  black  The  initial  series  has  for  its  yjig  Sealright  division  of  Os- 
and  white  copy  is  appearing  in  nine  theme  the  home  community  and  wego  Falls  Corporation  broke  the 
dailies  throughout  Kentucky  and  the  company’s  place  therein,  as  first  New  York  City  advertising 
in  11  newspapers  in  Indiana.  well  as  an  employee  morale  build-  (via  Doremus  &  Co.)  on  January 

er.  The  two  column  ads  are  26  for  its  plastic -coated  paper 
Merchondisina  Souaht  headed  “On  the  Avenue  Near  the  food  container,  aiming  at  the  met- 

In  Duncan  Hines  Drive  — Notes  from  the  North-  ropolitan  area’s  huge  take-out 

m  uunccm  nines  unve  western  Mutual,’’  and  tell  of  the  coffee  market. 

employes  in  The  first  ad  of  1,038  lines  em- 
na!f  various  departments.  Pictures  of  phasized  how  such  plastic-coating 

hv^nnnt^n  individual  employes  are  used  advantages  as  non-leaking,  flavor 

with  the  writeups.  and  heat  retaining  and  ease  of 

®  I  The  type  of  copy  used  in  this  handling  overcome  the  common 

^  tK  ^  series  is  adapted  only  to  home  discomforts  of  regular  containers, 

by  the  New  Business  Committee  ^ilwauk^.  Whether 

Association^^  Net^sSoi^Reore"  another  series  wUl  follow  Birkett  Mills  to  Launch 

LSivL  ^  ^  determined  and  will  3.Month  Newspaper  Drive 

6rmem'pKn''Stiis  Sd2"a  Appliances  wm'start '"in’  SuaT^wL^a 

henvv  LhL  iL  of  hlaA-  thlte  Drive  _  three-month  newspaper  campaign 


Oklahoma  Is  A  Two 
Market  State 


Fehr  Brewing  Launches 
Series  of  Color  Ads 


.  soo^'t  miss  the 
MAGIC  EMPIRE" 


'Oil  Capital  of  the  World' 


ABC 
CITY  ZONE 
NOW 


Source:  ABC  Publishers 
Statement,  1128,  Sept.  30,  1953 
An  Outstanding  Population 
increase  of  36,855 
Since  the  1950  Census 


40  of  the  richest, 
most  diversified  counties 
in  the  United  States 
For  Complete  Coverage 


Northwestern  Life  Starts 
Community  Relations  Ads 

Milwaukee 
The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  Milwaukee,  one 
of  the  big  10  in  life  insurance  na¬ 
tionally,  has  inaugurated  a  com¬ 
munity  relations  program  in  the 


OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


^Everything  In^ 
Baltiniorelivolves 


THE-vaSto=SUN 


LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  SON— Don  Flynn,  (left)  assistant  cashier  in 
charge  of  advertising  for  The  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co» 
points  to  1954  ads  scheduled  to  run  in  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and 
Tribune.  Onlooker  is  Carl  Flynn,  Don’s  dad,  who  Ls  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  publishers  of  the  'Tulsa 
dailies.  According  to  young  Flynn,  ads  (via  Watts,  Payne — Adver¬ 
tising)  will  run  every  calendar  day  during  ’54. 


TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 


Repmenled  Nationally  by 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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LEADERS  IN  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  U.  S.-YEAR,  1953 

Lines 

1.  Milwaukee  Journal . 51,073,874 

2.  Chicago  Tribune . .  .49,995,368 

3.  Los  Angeles  Times . 49,320,588 

4.  Miami  Herald . 43,170,108 

5.  Washington  Star.  .....  .42,824,859 


1953  newspaper  advertising  linage  was  the  highest  in  history 
—with  The  Milwaukee  Journal  setting  the  pace  for  the  fourth  record 
year  in  a  row.  The  paid  advertising  volume  of  51,073,874 
lines  marks  the  first  time  in  history  that  any  publication  of  any  kind 
has  achieved  a  volume  in  excess  of  50  million  lines  in  a  year. 

It  indicates,  too,  that  advertisers  are  getting 


mighty  profitable  sales  action  from  Milwaukee’s 


two  billion  dollar  market 


-and  from  the  low  cost,  one  paper  coverage  of 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

Leader  in  ROP  Color  Linoge  in  1953  os  Always  — Over  1,600,000  Lines 


editor  ^  P'JRLISHER  for  Febr-jory  6.  19S4 


ople  realize  D 


‘'"ericons , 


»U»"" 


>'***"« 
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Institute  of  I^e  Insurance 

Central  Source  of  Information  about  Life  Insurance 
488  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 
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MUCH  fheir  own  lives 

have  CHANGED  ? 


Most  Americans  are  aware  that  many 
broad  changes  are  taking  place 
throughout  the  nation.  But  do  they  realize 
how  much  their  own  way  of  living  has 
changed  in  recent  years— and  how  much  it 
has  improved? 

Currently,  in  over  500  newspapers  and  in 
farm  publications,  the  Institute  of  Life  In¬ 
surance  is  showing  how  the  great  changes  in 
America  are  affecting  each  family.  It  points 
out,  too,  that  life  insurance  has  responded 
to  change— growing  and  developing  to  meet 


the  changing  needs  of  American  families. 

In  addition,  these  messages  explain  how  life 
insurance  funds  have  been  put  to  work  to 
serve  the  community  and  the  nation— by  help¬ 
ing  business  and  industry  to  modernize  and 
expand— by  helping  create  new  jobs— by  fi¬ 
nancing  new  homes  and  housing  develop¬ 
ments— by  fighting  disease. 

i  -f  f 

The  life  insurance  business  is  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  security  and  well-being  of 
American  families.  It  is  natural  that  it  be 
responsive  to  their  needs  and  wants. 


--ajj 


If  you  would  be  interested  in  further  researeh  on  any  of  the  subjects 
diseussed  in  the  Institute’s  “How  America  is  Changing”  Campaign, 
we  would  be  glad  to  make  available  to  you  the  additional  data  we  have. 


TO  REACH  THE  BUYERS 
IN  PROSPEROUS 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

AMA  Given  4  Guides 
For  Checking  Ad  Results 


Business  can  have  useful  guides 
as  to  whether  and  how  well  its 
advertising  pays,  Robert  F.  Elder, 
Boston  marketing  consultant,  as¬ 
sured  sales  excutives  attending  the 
American  Management  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  marketing  conference 
in  New  York  City  last  week. 

Most  decisions  about  advertis¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Elder  said,  are  based  on 
a  “blend  of  faith  and  fear.”  Al¬ 
though  there  are  a  number  of 
“rather  precise”  measurements  of 
where  advertising  goes,  “progress 
toward  measurement  of  what  it 
does  after  it  gets  to  its  destina¬ 
tion  has  been  slow  and  halting.” 

Many  obstacles,  the  speaker 
pointed  out,  make  it  difficult  to 
measure  advertising  results.  Since 
middlemen  usually  intervene  be¬ 
tween  manufacturer  and  consumer, 
inventory  fluctuations  often  keep 
the  manufacturer’s  sales  figures 
from  reflecting  what  is  happening 
at  the  retail  level.  It  is  difficult 
to  separate  the  effects  of  advertis¬ 
ing  from  those  of  personal  sales¬ 
manship,  sales  promotion,  display, 
and  other  elements  in  the  market¬ 
ing  mix.  The  results  produced  by 
advertising  frequently  do  not  co¬ 
incide  in  point  of  time  with  the 
expenditure,  and  the  lag  pattern 
may  not  even  be  consistent.  The 
complex  interactions  of  multiple 
media  are  difficult  to  analyze,  and 
finding  common  denominators  for 
forces  with  diverse  characteristics 
presents  problems.  Results  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  competitive  activity, 
which  can  neither  be  controlled 
nor  held  constant. 

Progress  toward  measurement 
of  advertising  effectiveness  also 
has  been  retarded,  Mr.  Elder  de¬ 
clared,  by  “certain  fallacies  that 
seem  to  have  bogged  down  the 
thinking  of  market  researchers  and 
management  men  alike.”  He  listed 

For 

FARM 

COVERAGE 

in 

MARYLAND 

DELAWARE 

VIRGINIA 

it’s  the 

Three-State  Farmer,  Inc. 

8415  Georgia  Ave. 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 

I  50,000  DlHtributlon 

'%'ia  Mall,  Home  of  it  aa  Hnpplp- 
ments — to  Eatablifilipd  »n'Hpai>rr>i 

ASK  FOR  PROOF 


as  fallacies  “the  illusion”  that  ad¬ 
vertising  effectiveness  can  be 
measured  only  in  terms  of  sales 
produced;  the  idea  that  advertising 
measurement  must  involve  setting 
up  elaborate  special  experiments, 
“virtually  impossible  in  most 
cases”;  the  belief  that  advertising 
in  diverse  media  cannot  be  equated 
on  a  common  denominator  basis; 
and  the  “enervating”  concept,  that 
there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  evalu¬ 
ate  advertising’s  effectiveness  un¬ 
less  the  job  can  be  done  with 
extreme  precision. 

Useful  guides  to  measuring  ad¬ 
vertising  pay-off  “cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  out  of  thin  air  by  a  snap  of 
the  fingers,”  according  to  Mr. 
Elder.  “It  is  up  to  management  to 
demand  that  its  market  research 
people  get  seriously  to  work  on 
the  problem.” 

Procedures,  he  said,  must  be 
tailor-made  for  the  problem  and 
the  environment,  with  regard  for 
the  degree  of  precision  needed  to 
get  results  of  practical  usefulness 
and  for  the  practicable  limits  of 
expense.  However,  he  suggested 
four  basic  principles: 

•  1.  Determine  the  real  objective 
of  the  advertising — to  make  im¬ 
mediate  sales,  produce  leads  for 
salesmen,  induce  preference  over 
competing  brands,  or  increase  pub¬ 
lic  awareness  of  company  or 
product. 

•  2.  Develop  a  way  to  measure 
the  status  of  achievement  of  this 
advertising  objective  at  any  time. 

•  3.  Take  a  representative  cross- 
section  of  the  product’s  particular 
buying  public.  Segregate  it  into 
two  groups,  one  exposed  to  the 
advertising,  the  other  not  exposed 
— or  even  into  heavily  exposed 
and  lightly  exposed  groups. 

•  4.  Survey  this  sample  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  at  the  end  of  a  chosen 
time  period.  The  result  yields  a 
measure  of  progress  toward  the 
objective  during  the  period.  Since 
advertising  cost  is  known,  profit¬ 
ability  can  be  evaluated. 

Methods  now  exist,  Mr.  Elder 
reported,  for  making  before-and- 
after  studies  of  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  in  relation  to  quantity  of  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditure  and  even  for 
separating  quality  from  quantity 
factors  in  advertising.  Recent  re¬ 
search  suggests,  he  said,  that  there 
may  be  a  certain  “sonic  barrier” 
in  advertising  below  which  money 
is  wasted.  This  indicates  that  “we 
may  be  able  to  determine  how 
much  money  we  should  spend  and 
in  what  media  we  should  spend  it 
in  order  to  pull  the  maximum 
number  of  prospects  through  the 
‘sonic  barrier’  and  thus  insure  that 
we  are  getting  the  maximum  re¬ 
turn  from  our  advertising  invest¬ 
ment.” 


Book  Dubs  '  b 
Dailies  Chief 
Local  Medium 

The  Affiliated  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  Network,  Spokane,  Wash., 
comprised  of  200  agencies  who 
act  as  each  other’s  branch  offices, 
this  week  issued  a  press  informa¬ 
tion  book  designed  to  give  editors 
of  the  advertising  trade  press  a  . 
better  insight  into  the  workings  of  ' 
the  AAAN. 

A  section  devoted  to  explaining 
the  importance  of  media  selection 
has  this  to  say  about  newspapers: 

Chief  Local  Medium 
“Newspapers  are  the  chief  me¬ 
dium  for  purely  local  advertising, 
and  have  a  powerful  retailer  in¬ 
fluence.  They  provide  a  relatively 
inexpensive,  speedy  and  flexible 
means  of  reaching  an  interested 
mass  audience. 

“For  appeals  to  a  restricted 
group  or  class,”  the  booklet  goes 
on,  “newspapers  involve  consider¬ 
able  waste  circulation.  Newsprint 
and  hasty  printing  may  make  news¬ 
papers  unsatisfactory  for  products 
which  require  carefully-reproduced 
illustrations.” 

Pointing  out  that  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  about  newspapers  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  the  AAAA,  the 
ANPA,  and  the  AAAN,  the  press 
book  explains  that  by  “making 
full  use  of  all  sources  of  informa-  ) 
tion  about  newspapers,  an  adver¬ 
tiser  and  his  agency  may  select 
prospective  buyers  by  various  ter¬ 
ritories. 

Selectivity 

“Cities  or  regions  where  the 
product  is  for  sale  can  be  selected. 
Campaigns  may  be  directed  to 
prospects  with  special  local  cus¬ 
toms.  or  to  prospects  in  a  certain 
weather  area,  or  to  areas  having 
large  populations. 

“The  more  scattered  population 
can  be  reached  through  the  many 
small  weekly  papers,”  the  AAAN 
publication  notes. 

Among  other  things,  the  book¬ 
let  tells  how  newspaper  reading 
habits  vary  widely  with  localities: 
how  morning  and  afternoon  pa¬ 
pers  read  hurriedly  in  transit, 
home-delivered  papers  read  more 
leisurely,  big  Sunday  papers  read 
by  the  entire  family,  and  the 
weeklies  covering  brief,  local  news 
items — “each  has  special  useful¬ 
ness  to  the  advertiser.”  8 

Home  Delivery  Yardstick 
The  section  on  newspapers 
closes  with;  “Home  delivery  is  the 
yardstick  in  smaller  communities: 
and  the  morning  papers  enjoy  a 
thorough  readership  —  with  the 
urge  to  buy  immediately  translated 
into  sales  the  same  day.  But  news¬ 
papers  alone  usually  are  not  the 
sole  means  of  attaining  your  ad¬ 
vertising  objectives.  .  .  .” 

From  there  the  book  goes  into 
the  merits  of  other  media. 
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Draws  eyes  like 
a  KNOTHOLE! 


As  irresistil)le  as  the  liole  in  the  liall  i>ark  fence. 
Laughing  Matter  by  Sale  exerts  a  pull  on  reaclers"  eyes 
...instantly  followed  by  mild  eonvidsions,  giggles. 
gulTaw’s.  the  hyena  or  horse  variety  of  hilarious  howl  . . . 

One  of  the  most  popular  attractions  in  leading 
newspapers  t(Hlay.  the  panel  shows  people  acting 
like  people,  on  a  human  holiday,  with  their  foibles  showing 
. . .  spotlights  the  stuffed  shirt  minus  the  stuffing  . . .  kids 
the  kidders  . . .  finds  folks  at  their  funniest! 

As  proof  of  the  perversity  of  the  human  species.  Salo. 
cartoon  creator  of  the  ink  incongruities,  is  nothing  like 
his  favorite  models ...  is  shy.  and  reads  the  classics. 

But  he  knows  how  to  tickle  millions  of  funny  bones! 

Getting  maximum  mileage  from  minimum  space _ 

paying  dividends  from  high-priced  newsprint  ...two  columns 

wide,  six  days  a  week _ Laughing  Matter  is  a  prime 

investment  for  any  paper  seeking  readers  of  all  ages,  both 
sexes,  in  every  income  bracket  and  so<-ial  group.  For  proofs 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  .Manager  . . . 


Chicago  rribiiiie-New  York  News  Syndicate 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York . .  .Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


'54.  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
conditions  are  pretty  well  the  samt 
right  across  the  country  in  the 
three  big  classifications  of  Real 
Estate,  Automotive  and  Help 
Wanted.  Certainly  many  of  the 
comments  you  had  from  other 
CAMS  regarding  their  local  con¬ 
ditions  would  appear  to  be  the 
same  up  here  in  Canada.” 

*  ti  0  0  Q  Q 

D.  J.  Brydon  Appointed 
U.P.  Wisconsin  Chief  . 

Chicago  ' 

The  appointment  of  Donald  J. 

Brydon  as  Wisconsin  news  man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Press  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  S.  Edmund 
Steeves,  central  division  manager. 

Mr.  Brydon,  31,  Milwaukee  bu¬ 
reau  manager,  succeeds  Thomas 
Westerlin,  who  resigned  to  enter 
the  publicity  held  in  Chicago. 

Frederick  A.  Parker  of  U.  P.’s 
Chicago  staff  was  appointed  Mil¬ 
waukee  manager.  A  third  appoint¬ 
ment  Mr.  Steeves  announced  was 
that  of  Thomas  F.  McNally  as 
manager  of  the  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D., 
bureau. 
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Solicitor  Has  Formula 
For  Better  *54  Selling 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald-Tribune 


One  of  the  most  successful  sales  trade  publications  available  and 
training  devices  to  come  to  our  my  sales  manual  to  increase  my 
attention  is  an  essay  contest  spon-  knowledge  of  selling  and  writing 
sored  by  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  more  effective  ads  and  to  better 
Tribune,  Warren  Perry,  CAM,  for  serve  and  advance  the  best  inter- 
its  classified  sales  staff  on  the  topic  ests  of  my  advertisers.  i 
“How  Can  1  Be  A  More  Effective  “1  shall  impress  upon  every 

Sales  Person  in  1954.”  Awards  of  prospect  I  contact  that  there  is  no 
$50  each  went  to  the  best  sales-  substitute  for  advertising  in  the 
men’s  and  phone  solicitor’s  essays,  classified  pages  of  my  newspaper 
Ho  Stewart,  who  won  first  prize  if  his  objective  is  full  coverage  and 
in  the  phone  room,  came  up  with  his  desire  to  exploit  his  product 
an  essay  every  CAM  should  pass  to  the  greatest  number  of  poten- 
on  to  his  staff.  We  have  Mr.  tial  buyers  at  the  least  cost. 
Perry’s  permission  to  print  it  here:  “As  a  Classified  salesperson  I 

“Classified  as  the  ‘Market  Place  must  be  an  account  executive,  a 
of  Millions’  is  my  theme  for  1954.  specialist  in  writing  as  well  as 
“As  a  Classified  salesperson,  I  selling  Classified  advertising.  I 
must  employ  all  of  the  sales  tech-  must  show  clients,  both  actual  and 
nique  fundamentals  of  Classified  prospective  advertisers,  how  to  use 

maximum  re- 


LOUISVILLE  BELONGS 
ON  ANY 

SUPPLEMENT  SCHEDULE 


DID  YOU  KNOW  ? 


The  303,238  circulation  total  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  Maeazine 
is  greater  than  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  33  This  Week  newspapers  .  .  . 
ranks  above  more  than  half  of  the 
26  American  Weekly  newspapers  .  .  . 
ranks  above  all  but  three  of  the 
total  of  38  Parade  newspapers. 

Send  for  your  fret  copy  of  a  new  factual 
study  of  newspaper  supplements.  Write 
lo:  Promotion  Department,  The  Courier^ 
Journal,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky. 


Advertising  that  are  conducive  to  classified  ads  for 
better  results  for  our  advertisers  suits,  and  present  necessary  ma-  PrGS6rV6Cl  in  MuSGUm 
and  at  the  same  time  will  enable  terial  to  combat  radio,  TV,  and  Titusville,  Pa. 

tne  to  sell  more  space:  more  mul-  other  competitive  media.  1  must  Three  volumes  of  a  newspaper 
tiple  insertion  orders  —  larger,  know  why  classified  advertising  is  published  in  Pithole,  Pa.,  one  of 
more  descriptive  copy — additional  the  most  productive  medium  of  all  this  oil  region’s  most  fabulous 
white  space  —  stimulating  and  for  them.  ghost  towns,  is  being  added  to 

larger  headings — larger  signatures  “I  shall  make  sure  that  my  ad-  the  collection  at  Drake  Well 

—  leaded  out  body  copy  —  cross-  vertisers  get  the  largest  possible  Memorial  Park  Museum  here, 

reference  ads  and  previews  —  3  or  returns  on  their  investments  in  my  The  newspaper,  the  Pithole  ) 

4  pica  (separating  rules)  —  fewer  newspaper  during  1954  to  assure  Daily  Record,  was  published  from  tAJUU 
abbreviations  —  leaded  out  listings  their  continued  confidence  in,  and  Sept.  25,  1865,  through  Dec.  31, 

—  a  line  or  two  of  institutional  maintenance  of  steady  advertising  1866.  Only  a  few  issues  are  miss- 

copy  in  each  ad,  and  maintain  a  on  our  classified  pages.  Every  ing.  The  bound  volumes  were 
continuous  drive  for  ‘new  busi-  want  ad  must  be  an  effective  con-  acquired  from  Mrs.  Avey  James 
ness’  accounts  for  which  there  is  tact  between  buyer  and  seller. . . .”  Canon,  a  granddaughter  of  the 
no  substitute.  publisher,  the  late  William  H. 

“1  believe  enthusiasm  is  the  key  The  Same'  for  Canada  Longwell. 

which  unlocks  the  door  for  sue-  The  recent  long  look  at  1954  ^  ■ 

cessful  selling.  Therefore,  I  shall  classified  advertising  prospects  for  2  Umon  Contracts 
employ  enthusiasm  in  presenta-  West  Coast  newspapers  taken  by  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

tions  to  every  prospect  I  contact  this  department  with  comments  Walter  Scott  and  Co.,  Inc., 
to  make  him  an  enthusiastic  buy-  '  •  ■  -  .  -  - 

er,  showing  him  how  he  can  ob¬ 
tain  the  greatest  results  for  the 
least  invested,  which  is  so  effec¬ 
tively  substantiated  in  our  ‘So 
Much  For  So  Little’  promotion 
campaign  throughout  our  papers 
and  otherwise. 

“I  believe  the  greatest  tool  for 
successful  selling  is  result  stories. 

1  shall  use  them  as  sales  clinchers 
in  selling  new  accounts  as  well  as 
further  developing  existing  ac¬ 
counts. 

“I  shall  keep  the  needs  of  my 
customers  in  mind  at  all  times — 
a  maxim  for  successful  selling 
which  stands  out  above  all  others. 

“1  shall  strive  for  more  effec¬ 
tive  copy  in  1954,  supplying  ad¬ 
vertisers  punchy  layouts  and  ideas 
for  effective  copy  that  excites 
reader  interest  and  produces  re¬ 
sults,  and  samples  of  result-pro¬ 
ducing  ads  from  our  services  and 
other  available  sources  to  supply 
the  advertiser  with  all  the  addi¬ 
tional  information  at  my  com¬ 
mand.  I  shall  read  all  construc¬ 
tive  outside  material,  books  and 


%  THE  LOUISVILLE 

(Hettritr'llont'nal 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

Sunday  CourSer.journal  Circulation  303,- 
238  •  Member  of  The  Locally-Edited 
Group  •  Represented  Nationally  by  Thp 
Sronham  Company. 


Cofislttentiy  accurate  — - 
in  dMign  and  paiforiiKinc*. 

With  outemotic  vacuum 
pump,  visible  gauge,  adfustoble 
woterHow  control, 
cam-action  lock  and  other 
GOSS  features.  Write: 

THE  OOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
-  5601  W.  31tt  St. 

Chicago  SO,  III. 


JLJUJ) 


BRIEFING — Running  over  the  program  for  the  Northeastern  classi¬ 
fied  managers’  annnal  conference  in  Baltimore:  left  to  right — Raymond 
Dykes,  Westchester  County  Publishers,  ANCAM  vicepresident;  Ted 
Davenport,  Baltimore  News-Post;  Anthony  T.  Powderly,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle;  Walter  C.  Schmidt,  Baltimore  Sun- 
papers;  and  ANCAM  President  William  H.  Leopard,  Sioux  Falb 
(S.  D.)  Argus  Leader. 
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A  special  service  for  newspaper  editors 

Stories  you  can  use  from  the  February  issue  of  Nation’s  Business 


by  Admiral  Robert  6.  Carney 


Put  your  Jules  Verne  imagination  to  work.  Visualize  on  atomic-powered  submarine, 
capable  of  running  at  terrific  submerged  speeds  for  months.  Think  of  nuclear-powered 
carriers  with  unlimited  reign  to  sweep  the  seas,  unleashing  thousands  of  supersonic 
planes  to  master  the  skies.  Imagine  pilotless  missiles,  launched  from  submarines,  hurling 
atomic  destruction  hundreds  of  miles  inland.  This  is  the  fleet  of  tomorrow  as  seen  by  our 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Far-fetched?  Fantastic?  The  Nautilus,  first  atomic-powered 
submarine  was  launched  January  21stl 


by  Iris  CotTin 


Here's  the  other  side  of  the  atom.  The  good  atom.  Harnessed,  it  can  propel  ships,  planes 
and  trains.  It  can  irrigate  vast  deserts;  solve  the  riddle  of  cancer;  de-salt  sea  water; 
create  industrial  power.  What'll  it  take  to  make  it  work?  The  UN  will  have  to  form  an 
Atomic  Council,  says  author  Tris  Coffin.  Nations  will  have  to  put  aside  their  suspicions 
and  jealousies,  share  their  atomic  knowledge,  fuels  and  ores.  If  it  works  it'll  make  a 
brave  new  world. 


IradB;  Sussia's  Real  Secret  Weap 


Herbert  Harris 


How  can  foreign  trade  be  a  weapon  of  war?  Just  put  it  in  Russia's  hands  and  watch  it 
work.  The  Kremlin  uses  it  to  hurry  the  industrial  and  atomic  build-up  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munist  bloc.  It  makes  certain  non-communist  nations  dependent  on  the  U.S.S.R.  It  aims 
to  split  NATO  by  severing  our  economic  links  with  our  allies.  It  plans  to  create  a 
depression  in  the  U.  S.  by  cutting  down  on  our  import-export  business.  It's  insidious  and 
a  real  threat. 


Students'  View  of  the  School  Crisis 


an  N6  staff  report 


Even  if  you  attended  a  little  red  schoolhouse,  chances  are  that  you  had  it  better  than 
50%  of  today's  school  children.  Classrooms  are  bursting  at  the  seams  —  where  there 
should  be  25  students,  50  are  sardined  in.  About  600,000  American  school  kids  are  on 
double  shifts  because  of  the  classroom  and  teacher  shortage.  We're  building  at  the 
rate  of  50,000  classrooms  a  year,  yet  we  need  more  than  100,000  to  close  up  the  gap 
caused  by  increased  birth  rate.  Answer?  More  businessmen  needed  on  school  boards  to 
get  the  picture  first  hand.  They're  also  the  ones  who  can  do  something  about  the 
problem. 

For  your  complimentary  copy  of  the  February  issue  and  permission  to  quote,  write . . . 

Nation’s  Business 


a  magazine  for  businessmen,  WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


Over  200  papers  have  BEETLE  on  active  laugh  duty! 
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CARVING  THINGS  OUT 
OF  POTATOES  AAAKES 
THIS  JOB  MORE  > 
FUN. 


VEAH,  ■  HERE 
LOOK.' aB  OF  T 
JEEP.VsERG 


Everybody  know  b 
discharged  Privm  B 


Now,  we  are  syndicate 
men,  not  Military  Men 

We  don't  know 

why  the  Sarge;  ^  J) 

or  maybe  the  f ^ 
•[  Captain; 


:7 


-7^sNfr-  or  perhaps  ' 
General  Halftrack 


busted  Beetle, 

$J  although  we 
could  venture 
a  rough  guess 
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soldier 


hlfar  east 
he  wants.. 


here's  one  Y  it  looks  V  IM  READY 
.  A  OF  THE  y  JUST  LIKE  /  TO  COOK  THOSE 

-iP/  sergeant/  him  a  spuds/ bring 

_ _  ^  , - ^  THEM  IN 

!faWKll 


0^ 


BAILEY 


by  now  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  (Far  East  edition) 
Beetle  Bailey  after  a  hitch  of  earnest  service  . . . 


w.  do  know  that  the  GIs  miss  him.  In  a  news  dispatch  date  lined 
Tokyo,  Sgt.  Roland  Grief,  of  Dalles,  Ore.,  said:  "Beetle  was  one 
of  the  first  things  /  looked  at  when  /  picked  up  Stars  and 
Stripes.  There  are  a  lot  of  guys  in  Korea  who  are  going  to  miss 
Beetle.  He  was  good  for  morale.” 

A  Major  in  Korea  recently  wrote  Cartoonist  (ex-lieutenant  I 
Mort  Walker;  ",  .  .  needless  to  say,  your  cartoon  is  the  Army’s 
favorite.” 

Maj.  Gen.  H.  L.  Boatner  said:  "it  is  one  of  the  funniest  fun¬ 
nies  I  have  ever  seen.” 

Newspapers,  national  magazines  and  radio  commentators  have 
pointed  out  that  Beetle  was  busted  in  spite  of  his  high  humor 
ranking.  Newsweek,  giving  the  story  top  play  in  its  press  section, 
wrote:  "some  officers,  who  disliked  the  decision,  said  privately 
that  the  policy  was  to  ban  cartoons  that  even  mildly  poked 
fun  at  anybody  above  the  Pfc.  rank.” 

Les  Griffith,  WABC,  New  York  commented:  "All  the  GIs 
know  is  that  Beetle  Bailey  is  missing  from  their  newspaper 
and  they’d  like  to  have  him  back.” 


We  know  how  newspapers  across  the  nation  felt  about  the  bust¬ 
ing  of  Beetle.  Said  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer:  "No  worthwhile 
officer  objects  to  a  little  good-natured  kidding  .  .  .  W'e  want 
no  army  of  martinets!” 

Said  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal;  "He  { Beetle f  is  popular 
with  Courier- Journal  readers  .  .  .  {and}  we  have  heard  no 
cries  from  on  high  at  Fort  Knox.  The  strip  is  one  of  the  few 
left  that  justifies  the  old  name  of  ’comics.’  Its  humor  is  in  the 
heit  of  temper.” 

Said  the  Daily  Spokesman,  Pampa,  Tex.:  "Enterprising  GIs 
will  continue  to  get  copies  of  Beetle’s  antics  from  the  news¬ 
papers  back  home  until  the  order  is  rescinded  at  some  future 
date.” 

There  were  similar  editorials  and  stories  ranging  all  the  way  from 
the  New  York  Journal-American  to  the  Evening  News  in  Manila. 

If  the  boys  can't  follow  Beetle  Bailey  in  Stars  and  Stripes,  why 
not  send  that  soldier  his  Hometown  Newspaper  with  Beetle  in  it? 
If  your  newspaper  isn’t  included  in  the  list  at  left,  write  or  wire 
F.  J.  Nicht,  General  Sales  Manager,  for  terms. 


King  Features  Syndicate  23s  iast  4sth  smn  •  mw  york  u,  h.  y. 
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fflGHWAY  ACCIDENTS 

IT  IS  a  difficult  problem  to  correct  the 
four  R’s  of  highway  accidents  —  racing, 
rudeness,  recklessness  and  reflexes  —  because, 
no  matter  how  terrible  the  statistics  become, 
every  person  who  drives  a  car  instinctively 
feels:  “It  won’t  happen  to  me.” 

A  few  newspapers  have  demonstrated  that 
by  consistent,  long-term  local  campaigning 
something  can  be  done  about  it.  Drivers 
can  be  educated  to  say:  “1  won’t  let  it  hap¬ 
pen  to  me.”  It  can’t  be  done  on  a  hit  or 
miss  basis  or  treating  the  subject  only  before 
long  holiday  weekends.  What  is  needed  is 
a  nation-wide  awareness  of  the  disaster  that 
is  eliminating  a  large  segment  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  every  year. 

More  than  38,000  persons  were  killed  in 
highway  accidents  last  year.  Another  1,350,- 
000  persons  were  injured,  some  crippled 
permanently.  In  cold  figures,  $3,750,000,000 
was  wasted  in  accident  costs. 

That  may  not  impress  some  people  who 
have  been  untouched  personally  by  the  spec¬ 
ter  of  death  on  the  highway.  But  put  it 
this  way: 

The  entire  population  of  Yakima,  Wash., 
was  wiped  out.  Or  the  city  of  Danville,  Ill., 
or  Norristown,  Pa.,  or  Cumberland,  Md. 
That  translates  it  into  terms  of  a  national 
disaster  unparallelled  in  history. 

Confronted  with  this  appalling  picture. 
President  Eisenhower  has  called  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Highway  Safety  for 
Feb.  17-19.  Some  1,500  leaders  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life  have  been  asked  to  participate. 
They  will  be  asked  when  they  go  home  to 
lead  in  working  out  realistic,  dynamic  local 
programs  with  local  officials.  Here  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  all  newspapers  to  participate. 

Charles  F.  McCahill,  of  the  Cleveland 
News  and  past  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  media  group  for  this  conference. 

In  his  appeal  to  media  he  writes:  “As 
you  can  readily  see,  public  understanding  is 
the  key.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  right  now, 
to  build  advance  interest  in  the  Conference 
— with  editorial  comment  and  with  promi¬ 
nent  news  play  for  stories  about  the  Con¬ 
ference  and  about  your  state  and  local  dele¬ 
gates.  These  will  provide  a  receptive  audience 
for  the  ideas  your  local  delegates  bring  home. 
After  the  Conference,  you  can  do  the  most 
important  work  of  all  by  participating  in 
your  local  and  state  public-support  organi¬ 
zations  and  by  providing  your  readers  with 
the  information  they  need  to  understand  and 
carry  through  local  programs.” 

What’s  the  solution  to  the  problem?  Ad¬ 
vance  planners  for  the  Conference  say  “there 
is  no  longer  any  question  of  what  to  do. 
The  knowledge  is  available  —  accumulated 
in  30  years  of  study  and  experience  by  pub¬ 
lic  officials  and  private  organizations.  The 
Action  Program  developed  by  the  1946  and 
1950  President’s  Conferences  covers  the  fields 
of  education,  engineering,  accident  records, 
motor  vehicle  administration,  enforcement, 
laws  and  ordinances,  and  public  information 
and  support. 

“Effectiveness  of  this  program  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  those  States 
and  communities,  which  have  most  faith¬ 
fully  followed  the  recommendations,  have 
sharply  reduced  their  accident  tolls.  Largely 
through  partial  application  of  the  .Action 


The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  availeth  much.— James,  V;  16. 


Program,  the  national  fatality  rate  per  hun¬ 
dred  million  vehicles  has  been  reduced  more 
than  one-third  since  the  program  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  1946.  Yet,  these  advances  have 
been  achieved  with  only  spotty  and  frequent¬ 
ly  haphazard  effort.  Nation-wide,  there  has 
never  been  carried  out  more  than  60%  of 
what  might  be  termed  the  minimum  recom¬ 
mended  program.” 

The  goal  for  ’54  is  to  reduce  the  traffic 
toll  by  40%  —  1 5,000  lives  saved,  500,000 
spared  from  injury.  It  can  be  done.  The 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  cut  the  local  traf¬ 
fic  death  rate  50%  in  a  six  months’  cam¬ 
paign.  Other  newspapers  can  do  the  same 
if  they  will  jump  into  this  nation-wide  effort 
wholeheartedly. 

MEDICAL  CODES 

AMERICAN  LEGION  National  Commander 

Arthur  J.  Connell  should  have  obtained 
the  facts  before  attacking  the  5-year  old 
Code  of  Cooperation  between  Colorado  doc¬ 
tors,  hospitals  and  newspapers.  He  told  a 
Congressional  committee  this  is  a  “contract” 
which  prevents  full  publicity  on  organized 
medicine  programs  and  it  acts  to  suppress 
the  Veterans  Administration  side  of  contro¬ 
versies  with  doctors. 

The  Code  suppresses  nothing.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  to  open  up  channels  of  authoritative 
communication  between  doctors  and  news¬ 
papers.  And,  according  to  testimony  of  Den¬ 
ver  newspaper  editors,  it  is  serving  its  purpose 
admirably. 

In  fact,  the  Colorado  Code,  adopted  Ap¬ 
ril  16,  1948,  has  been  such  a  success  that 
it  has  served  as  a  model  for  similar  codes 
between  newsmen  and  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
.American  Medical  Association  encourages 
such  local  arrangements.  Another  one  was 
approved  last  week  in  Decatur,  Ill.,  by  the 
newsmen  and  doctors  of  Macon  County. 

Commander  Connell  should  have  inquired 
before  getting  out  on  a  limb.  The  com¬ 
mander  of  Legion  Post  No.  1  in  Denver 
immediately  went  on  record  that  Denver’s 
newspapers  have  been  cooperative  and  he 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Code.  Dr.  M. 
L.  Matte,  manager  of  the  Denver  VA  Hos¬ 
pital,  a  party  to  the  agreement,  could  find 
no  justification  for  the  criticism. 

One  of  the  practical  advantages  of  the 
Colorado  Code  is  that  annual  meetings  arc 
held  to  discuss  difficulties  and  to  seek  so¬ 
lutions  for  additional  problems  as  they  arise. 
Understandably,  the  problems  have  been 
numerous.  But,  according  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  “they  have  been  worked  out 
to  the  benefit  of  accurate  medical  reporting.” 


nSHING  EXPEDITION 

THE  unfortunate  by-product  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  division’s  announced  investigation 
of  newspaper  and  advertising  associations 
(ANPA,  AAAA,  ANA,  and  NARTB)  is 
that  the  public  is  given  the  impression  these 
organizations  must  be  guilty  of  some  illegal 
shenanigans. 

They  are  guilty  of  no  anti-trust  violations, 
as  the  Department  of  Justice  will  find  out. 
Probably  no  other  trade  associations  have 
been  as  scrupulously  careful  to  observe  the 
anti-trust  laws  as  have  these  four  groups. 

The  investigation  up  to  this  point  amounts 
to  the  same  old  fishing  expedition  which 
became  so  popular  in  the  last  20  years. 
There  has  been  no  complaint  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  hasn’t  revealed  what  it  is  looking 
for  except  to  say  it  is  inquiring  about  meth¬ 
ods  of  fixing  advertising  rates  and  commis¬ 
sions  and  setting  up  credit  ratings. 

These  practices  are  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  in  the  advertising  and  newspaper 
business.  There  is  no  secret.  Rates  and  com¬ 
missions  have  always  been  a  matter  for  in¬ 
dividual  determination  by  either  media  or 
agencies.  Credit  rating  procedures  of  ANPA 
are  similar  to  accepted  practices  in  other 
fields,  and  were  cleared  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  1930.  All  these  things  the 
Department  of  justice  could  have  found  out 
without  an  “investigation.” 

This  new  government  attempt  on  adver¬ 
tising  and  newspapers  must  have  been  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  same  person,  or  same  group, 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  that  inspired 
the  recent  maneuvers  in  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  There  is  still  a  hard  core 
of  people  in  that  Department  who  believe 
newspaper  advertising  practices,  and  later 
news  techniques,  must  be  regulated  by  courts. 

Since  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  anti-trust  division  obtained 
headline  treatment  with  his  announcement 
of  this  probe,  we  hope  he  will  try  to  get 
equal  publicity  for  a  concluding  announce¬ 
ment  when  his  investigation  is  called  off 
after  failing  to  uncover  culpable  information. 

TV  CONTEST 

COULD  it  be  that  not  as  many  people  are 
watching  TV  as  we  have  been  led  to 
believe?  Not  as  many  sets  turned  on?  Or 
is  the  slice  of  the  audience  pie  just  getting 
harder  to  dig  out,  and  therefore  smaller? 

WABC-TV,  the  ABC  television  outlet  in 
New  York  City,  has  just  announced  a  $75,- 
000  cash  contest  —  the  gimmick  being,  nat¬ 
urally,  that  you  have  to  watch  Channel  7 
in  order  to  compete.  One  part  of  the  con¬ 
test  has  to  do  with  identifying,  in  response 
to  a  telephone  call,  pictures  that  have  been 
flashed  on  the  screen  occasionally  during 
the  day  and  evening.  The  other  part  is 
listing  seven  of  the  125  pictures  to  be  shown 
in  any  one  week  and  accompanying  it  by 
a  letter:  “My  favorite  program  is  so-and-so 
because  .  .  .” 

Both  of  these  angles  have  been  utilized 
in  the  past  by  radio  and  box  top  salesmen. 
At  one  point  there  were  so  many  offers  on 
the  air  that  you  were  afraid  to  leave  your 
radio  set  for  fear  of  missing  out  on  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  Proof  that  they  didn’t  create 
any  long-term  sustained  interest  lies  in  the 
fact  they  weren’t  continued.  Now  TV  is 
going  to  find  out  for  itself. 
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Henry  T.  Claus,  president  of 
the  News-Journal  Company,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  is  the  recipient  of 
the  Josiah  Marvel  Cup,  awarded 
for  outstanding  service  to  the 
community  by  the  Delaware 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

«  *  * 

Robert  J.  Arthur,  editor  of 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune  and 
Scrantonian,  and  Thomas  L.  Mo¬ 
ran,  business  manager  of  the 
Scranton  Times,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mayor  James  T.  Han¬ 
lon  as  members  of  the  new  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Redevelopment  Authority. 

*  *  * 

Roby  Pinkerton  of  Ventura, 
Calif.,  editor-in-chief  of  the  John 
P.  Scripps  Newspapers,  and  Mrs. 
Pinkerton  left  Feb.  5  from  New 
Orleans  for  a  month’s  CariUbean 
cruise  on  the  SS  Stella  Polaris. 

4>  *  * 

Junius  P.  Fishburn,  publisher 
of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World-News,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railway  Company. 

*  *  • 

John  H.  Brooks,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Torrington 

(Conn.)  Register,  has  been  elec¬ 
ted  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Bums,  Brooks  &  McNeil,  Inc., 
Torrington  insurance  and  real  es¬ 
tate  concern. 

*  *  * 

Byron  Price  retired  to  his  farm 
at  Chestertown,  Md.  this  week 
after  serving  seven  years  as  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  general  of  the 
United  Nations.  Previously  he 
had  been  director  of  the  Office 
of  Censorship  and  before  taking 
that  wartime  post  he  was  execu¬ 
tive  news  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

*  *  * 

W.  L.  Moody,  Jr.,  owner  of  the 
Galveston  (Texas)  News-Tribune, 
observed  his  89th  birthday  on  Jan. 
25  with  office  hours  as  usual.  He 
was  assisted  in  greeting  well-wish¬ 
ers  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary 
Moody  Northern,  a  director  of 
the  News  Publishing  Company. 

*  *  * 

F.  A.  Miller,  president  and  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  was  honored  with  a  re¬ 
ception  in  the  cafeteria  of  the 
Tribune  Building  on  his  86th 
birthday  on  Jan.  31. 


years,  has  been  promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  director  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Murray,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal-Consti¬ 
tution,  has  been  named  “Young 
Man  of  the  Year”  by  the  Atlanta 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Merle  E.  (Gene)  Ingels,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  News,  has  accepted  a  po¬ 
sition  with  the  Woodland  (Calif.) 
Democrat  ad  staff. 

*  *  * 

C.  Blake  McDowell,  secretary 
of  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  advanced  to  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Clinton  Savings  Bank,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  He  has  been  president. 

*  •  * 

Vincent  Morgan,  district  man¬ 
ager  in  the  circulation  department 
of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune, 
has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Evening  News. 

«  «  * 

Mrs.  Corinne  Woodard,  who 
as  “Connie  Baker,”  has  edited  the 
prize-winning  food  pages  of  the 
Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Review  as 
well  as  being  in  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  has  resigned 
to  be  food  editor  of  the  Eureka 
(Calif.)  Humbolt  Standard-Times. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Fred  Baker,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  was  named  “Champion  Ro¬ 
deo  Reporter  of  1953”  by  the 
Rodeo  Cowboys  Association  at  the 
National  Western  Stock  Show  and 
Rodeo. 

*  *  « 

Victor  Timoner  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle's 
waterfront  beat  and  will  write  the 
column,  “Harbor  Lights,”  former¬ 


ly  handled  by  Jeanne  Toomey, 
resigned.  Owen  Fitzgerald  and 
Alle  St.  John,  editorial  clerks, 
have  been  promoted  to  reporters. 

«  «  * 

Robert  Hugger,  reporter,  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  and  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertis¬ 
er  -  Journal  since 
1926,  has  been 
selected  to  fill 
the  newly-created 
position  of  Sun¬ 
day  editor. 

Aline  B. 

Loughheim,  as¬ 
sociate  art  editor. 

New  York  Times, 
has  been  given 
jne  of  the  first 
awards  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  for 
critical  writing  on  contemporary 
.American  art. 


Hugger 


Ronald  York,  formerly  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  and 
Don  Claprood  have  joined  the 
Miami  ( Fla. )  Herald.  Duane 
Jones,  former  Miami  Daily  News 
correspondent  in  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Fla.,  has  joined  the  Herald’s  bu¬ 
reau  there. 

«  «  * 

John  Riddick  has  joined  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Citizen. 

*  *  * 

Michael  L.  Soffin,  University 
of  Minnesota  journalism  graduate, 
has  joined  the  Minneapolis  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau. 

*  «  « 

John  B.  Rumsey,  a  Minnesota 
journalism  graduate,  has  moved 
from  the  Milwaukee  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press  to  the  city  staff 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press.  Mr.  Rumsey  formerly  re¬ 
ported-  for  the  Appleton  (Wis. ) 
Post-Crescent. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


On  t>ie  Business  Side 

Hierome  L.  Opie,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the 
Staunton  (Va.)  News-Leader.  He 
is  a  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
Leader,  the  late  Brig.-Gen.  Opie. 

E.  Walton  Opie  will  continue  as 
publisher  and  editor. 

*  •  * 

Robert  M.  Bradshaw,  home 
delivery  manager  for  three  years [ 
and  with  the  department  for  18  211  W. 


BY 

KEATS 

PETREE 


Sfir  up  your  readers'  circuiation 
—  and  stimulate  yours— with 

NICK  HALIDAY 

Your  readers  will  tingle  to  a  new  sequence 
starting  March  1  —  a  gripping  adventure  yarn 
concerning  Nick  Haliday,  sunken  treasure,  beau¬ 
tiful  women  and  deep  dyed  villains  in  a  Carib¬ 
bean  background.  Send  for  dally  and  Sunday 
proofs  of  this  action-packed  strip — put  its  appeal 
to  work  for  you! 

CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


Wockvr  Drive,  Chi<a9e  6 


Harry  B.  Bokar,  Gan.  Mgr. 
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People  are 
talking  about 

OTHMAN 


Frederick  C.  Othman 


This  talented  Washington 
columnist  daily  finds  the 
lighter,  brighter  side  of  news 
in  the  nation’s  capital — and 
folks  like  it! 

For  example: 

“1  can  weary  myself  read¬ 
ing  that  old  Washington  stuff. 
But  not  when  Mr.  Othman 
writes  it”  .  .  .  Virginia  house¬ 
wife. 

“I  wish  I  could  oil  up  dry 
stuff  the  way  he  does”  .  .  . 
advertising  copy  writer. 

“We  ought  to  write  our 
papers  the  way  he  does  his 
column”  .  .  .  Texas  editor. 

“What  Mr.  Othman  writes  is 
always  absolutely  decent.  I 
imagine  he  must  be  mighty 
decent  himself”  .  .  .  Tennes¬ 
see  woman. 

That’s 

OTHMAN 

Six  columns  a  week 
500  words  each 

Send  for  samples 
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Thomas  F.  Murphy,  associate 
editor,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Scranton 
Public  Library.  Mr.  Murphy  is 
also  serving  as  president  of  the 
Lackawanna  Historical  Society. 

*  «  * 

William  J.  (Bill)  Butler,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Abilene 
(Texas)  Reporter  -  News  as  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  beginning  Feb.  8. 
He  has  resigned  as  city  editor  of 
the  Bastrop  (La.)  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise. 

*  *  4> 

Frank  Elkins,  after  26  years 
with  the  sports  department  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  retired  to 
do  free  lance  work. 
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Malcolm  Higgins,  for  the  past 
year  associated  with  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  (Kan.)  Tribune,  has  resigned 
to  become  a  member  of  the  ed¬ 
itorial  staff  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
State  Journal. 

*  w  * 

Leah  Bodine  Drake,  feature 
writer  and  drama-music  critic  for 
the  Henderson  (Ky.)  Daily  Glean¬ 
er  &  Journal,  received  a  $1,250 
prize  for  an  unpublished  manu¬ 
script  of  poetry  at  a  recent  Poetry 
Society  of  America  meeting  in 
New  York. 

*  * 

Francis  G.  Kramnic,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News-Tribune  copyread- 
er,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Lake  Superior  Newspaper 
Guild. 

m  *  * 

Barney  Laschever,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  reporter,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  leave  of  absence,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  and  Mrs.  Laschever 
took  an  around-the- world  trip. 

«  *  * 

John  P.  Thompson,  former  city 
hall  reporter  for  the  Middletown 
(Conn.)  Press,  and  more  recently 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times,  has  been  named  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  New  Jcrsey-lnterboro 
Times-Review,  Bergenfield  weekly. 

4c  i)e  4c 

Baxter  Mel  ion,  Louisville 

(Ky.)  Times  sports  writer,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Sebree  (Ky.) 
Banner.  Robert  A.  Lentz,  Times 
Indiana  edition  reporter,  has 
moved  over  to  the  sports  staff. 

*  * 

Robert  Crumpler,  former 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  -  Journal 
reporter,  has  joined  the  general  as¬ 
signment  staff  of  the  Louisville 
Times. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Clyde  H.  Duncan  has  returned 
to  the  position  of  farm  editor  of 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  and 

Gilbert  Asher  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  post  of  director  of 
promotions  and  public  relations. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


‘‘Your  statement  is  already  on  the  street.  Your  Honor;  do  you  want 
to  squirm  out  of  it  in  the  Sports  Final?" 
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Where  They  Are  Now 

Emmett  Curry,  formerly  on 
the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal 
and  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald,  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Omaha. 

4t  #  4t 

Si  Steinhauser,  radio  editor, 
then  radio-TV  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press  for  Tl  years, 
has  retired. 

*  *  * 

Don  Barbour,  former  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Clarion- 
Ledger,  Jackson,  Miss.,  has  been 
named  publicity  director  of  the 
Greater  Orlando  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Orlando,  Fla. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  L.  Schoeni,  formerly 
with  the  news  staff  of  the  Med¬ 
ford  (Ore.)  Mail-Tribune,  has 
terminated  service  in  the  navy 
and  has  accepted  a  position  in  the 


public  relations  department  of 
Chance-Vought  Aircraft  at  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas. 

*  *  * 

Bud  Baer,  former  reporter  on 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News 
and  the  Dayton  Journal  and  more 
recently  with  the  Air  Force’s  Air 
Research  and  Development  Com¬ 
mand,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  be¬ 
come  military  editor  of  American 
Aviation  Publications,  Inc.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  M.  La  Cour,  formerly 
with  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News  and  Newark  Star-Ledger, 
has  been  made  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  of  Harold  Friedman  &  As¬ 
sociates,  Newark  public  relations 
firm. 

*  *  * 

Lee  Erhard  left  the  staff  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  on  Jan.  1, 
after  27  years,  to  become  a  spe¬ 
cial  representative  of  the  Fourth 
National  Bank  of  Tulsa. 

*  *  w 

Mrs.  Marion  Rowen,  formerly 
fashion  and  beauty  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  has  joined  the 
Chicago  staff  of  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Board,  PR  firm  headed  by 
Lee  Schooler. 

4i  4t  ♦ 

C.  Wellington  Neagle,  for¬ 
merly  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  has  returned  to  Richmond, 
Va.  to  be  a  partner  in  Hall-Neagle, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency. 

4c  4( 

John  B.  Koepf,  former  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Post  promotion 
editor,  has  been  named  special 
assistant  to  Lothair  Teetor,  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Domestic  Affairs. 

*  * 

Richard  W.  Everett,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  New  Mex¬ 
ican  in  Santa  Fe,  is  now  engaged 


in  public  relations  work  in  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  M. 

«  *  « 

Raymond  A.  Loring,  formerly 
editor  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Sunday  Register,  and  once  on  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  been 
named  assistant  vicepresident  of 
the  Southern  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  in  charge  of  public  re¬ 
lations. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Fernandez,  veteran 
Latin  America  writer  for  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service,  has  joined  his  brother, 

A.  G.  Fernandez,  in  active  man¬ 
agement  of  Station  WKXY,  Sara¬ 
sota,  Fla.,  in  which  the  brothers 
have  been  partners  since  its  found¬ 
ing  in  1949.  He  will  serve  as 

news  and  special  events  director. 

*  *  * 

Frank  H.  McGrath,  former 
newsroom  artist  for  the  Dallas 

(Tex.)  Morning  News,  is  now 

editing  trade  journals  for  News 
Publishers,  Inc.  of  Dallas. 

*  *  « 

Joseph  V.  Connolly,  Jr.,  has 
resigned  as  editor  of  the  weekly 
New  Milford  (Conn.)  Times  with 
plans  to  return  to  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  business. 

*  *  * 

John  D,  Alexander,  onetime 
United  Press  bureau  manager  at 
Santa  Fe,  has  been  appointed  resi¬ 
dent  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
New  Mexico  State  Record,  which 
the  new  owner,  Marcus  Griffin, 
plans  to  convert  into  a  magazine- 
style  weekly. 

*  *  « 

Stephen  A.  Kezerian,  former¬ 
ly  a  reporter  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  has  been  named 
director  of  the  Yale  University 
News  Bureau,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Richard  Banks,  once  city  editor 
of  the  New  Haven  Journal-Cour¬ 
ier,  has  been  appointed  associate 
director  of  the  bureau. 
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Tnlond  Proaram  Marine  Scribes  Plan  flag-raismg  on  iwo  Jima,  will  ^ 

UiiUllU  f  iVoW  ne  Can  Speak  “  special  guest  at  the  banquet.  He 
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A  tn  anival  porter-Telegram  has  been  cover-  New  York  February  20  for  the  Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co., 
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8  World  War  II  will  convene  in  Paul  C.  Smith,  president  of  the 


publishers  and  managers  of  daily 
newspapers  has  been  announced  for 
the  Feb.  15-16  winter  meeting 


West  Texas. 

So  last  week,  the  board  of  di- 


ents’  Association. 


Registration  for  the  reunion  is 


The  day-long  festivities  at  the  being  handled  by  Miss  Gladys 


Vt  nrake  Hotel  of  the  sectors  of  the  civic  organization  Hotel  Gramercy  Park  will  also  McPartland,  Room  201,  346 

Inland  Dailv  Press  Association  bv  he  knew  as  much  about  mark  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  Broadway,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

Iniana  uaiiy  rress  i^ssociaiion  oy  •.  a*  anvr>ne  nn,t  i _ _ i..._  i: _ 


Champaign-Urbana  (111.)  Courier,  h™  president  for  19.4.  j5q 


■u'^L  Soviet  Papers  Filmed 

will  be  the  featured  speaker  at  ^  w.cu.xir-r 

the  Monday  luncheon.  Ray  Eliot,  -n.  t  -w  *  washingt 

head  football  coach  at  the  Uni-  ^-hrary  of  Congress  is 


More  than  150  men  who  car- 
,  ried  typewriters  and  rifles  in  Pa- 
rilmed  cific  battles  will  gather  from 
Washington  around  the  country  for  the  reunion 
Congress  is  which  will  be  climaxed  by  a  ban- 


H.  S.  Badger  Is  BM 
Of  LaPorte  Daily 

La  Porte,  Ind. 
H.  Stewart  Badger,  who  has 


versity  of  Illinois,  will  be  the  Tues-  microfilm  copies  quet  at  which  a  plaque  is  to  be  been  controller  and  office  mana- 

dav  luncheon  speaker  Soviet  newspapers  for  va-  presented  to  the  person  who  has  ger  of  the  LaPorte  Herald- Argus, 

Round-tables  Imve  been  sched-  periods  of  their  existence,  “best  contributed  to  public  appre-  has  been  promoted  to  business 


uled  for  Monday  afternoon,  Feb.  - 
15.  , 

“Management  Tools  for  the  . 
Times”  will  be  the  subject  of  I.  Z. 
Buckwalter,  general  manager, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  and 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Typography,  local  display  ad¬ 
vertising  and  newspaper  promotion 
are  also  scheduled  for  the  opening 
session.  Bert  Stolpe,  director  of 
promotion  and  public  relations, 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune,  will  discuss  “Making 
Your  Promotion  Dollars  Count.” 

Local  retail  and  chain  store  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  tips  will  be  of¬ 
fered  by  Edward  Burgeson,  direct¬ 
or  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s 
retail  department,  and  Charles  M. 
Hildner,  the  Bureau’s  Western  re¬ 
tail  manager. 

Awards  to  prize-winning  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Inland’s  15th  annual 
typography  contest,  sponsored  by 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  will  be 
presented  by  Dr.  Albert  A.  Sutton. 

To  Get  Woman  Angle 
“Money-Making  Ideas  and 
Money-Saving  Shortcuts  for  Spe¬ 
cial  Sections  and  Editions”  will  be 
the  Tuesday  morning  subject  of  a 
panel  of  Inland  members.  The 
panel  will  be  headed  by  Richard 
M.  Seaton,  Coffeyville  (Kan.) 
Journal. 

Miss  Jean  Mooney,  director  of 
women’s  services  for  NEA  Serv¬ 
ice.  will  talk  on  “Women  Are 
People,”  offering  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  women’s 
pages. 

“Are  Your  Costs  Exceeding  the 
Trends?”  will  be  the  topic  of  R. 
H.  Blacklidge,  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  chairman  of  the  Inland 
Costs  and  Revenues  Committee. 

Postage  rate  increase  proposals 
will  be  reviewed  by  William  T. 
Burgess,  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  will  report  as 
chairman  of  the  Newsprint  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  closing  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  .session  will  be  a  conference 
on  labor  relations. 


some  extending  as  late  as  1952.  ciation  of  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  manager,  it  was  announced  by 


The  Rockefeller  Foundation  is 
making  funds  available  to  assist 
in  this  work. 


the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps.” 

Joe  Rosenthal,  the  photographer 


Ralph  A.  Lindgren,  president. 

Mr.  Badger  has  been  with 


who  took  the  famed  picture  of  the  Herald-Argus  since  1922. 


An  Unusual  Opportunity 

TWO  SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT  DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE  PRESSES 

This  equipment  will  be  available  witbin  six  to  eight  months  and  the  price 
of  each  six-unit  press,  without  conveyors  but  complete  with  all  other 
accessories  and  practically  new  A.  C.  drive  equipment,  is  $110,000.00.  These 
presses  have  been  maintained  in  excellent  condition  and  may  be  inspected  in 
daily  operation  at  the  plant  of  the  Detroit  News,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Each  Multi-Unit  Press  is  arranged  with 
lour  units  in  the  rear  of  a  pair  oi  3  to  2 
ratio  folders  and  two  units  in  front  of 
the  folders.  One  Color  Plate  C-ylinder 
is  on  the  second  impression  of  the  first 
imit.  rear  of  the  right-hand  folder  on 
each  press. 

Solid  forged  steel  plate  and  impression 
cylinders  comparable  to  those  currently 
used  in  our  modem  presses  run  in  high 
grade  roller  bearings.  The  substruc¬ 
ture  is  of  fabricated  steel — 10'  0"  in 
height  between  the  finished  reelroom 
and  pressroom  floors.  This  may  be  low¬ 
ered  to  meet  requirements. 

Twelve  3  Arm  Reels  'with  Cline  Strap 
Tensions. 


Printing  diameter  is  15" — ^with  nominal 
sheet  cut  of  23  9/16"  —  plate  bevel 
and  plate  stagger  60  degrees  —  thick¬ 
ness  7/16".  The  present  web  width 
is  64".  This,  however,  may  be  nar¬ 
rowed  or  widened  to  meet  require¬ 
ments  at  slight  additional  cost  to  the 
purchaser. 

Complete  sets  of  covered  inking  rollers 
with  spares  are  included. 

Each  press  is  equipped  with  two 
100/71/2  H.P.,  Cline-Westinghouse  A.C.. 
double  motor  drives  geared  to  a  max- 
imiun  capacity  of  36.000  papers  per 
hour.  These  two  Drives  were  installed 
new  in  1949  and  ore  in  excellent 
condition. 


We  oBer  this  equipment  as  sole  agent  for 
the  Detroit  News. 

WALTER  SCOTT  CO.,  INC. 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Hedlund  and  Hemmer 
Discuss  Cover  Gals 

By  James  L  Collings 


Through  the  portals  of  the 
sixth-floor  studio  in  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  building  pass  some 
very  lovely  young  ladies. 

They  are  redheads,  blondes  and 
brunets  (artificial  and  real).  There 
are  other  differences,  too — of  fam¬ 
ily,  education,  social  attainments. 

The  only  thing  they  have  in 
common  is  a  desire  to  make  the 
cover  of  the  Sunday  Mirror  Maga¬ 
zine.  With  only  52  covers  a  year, 
many  of  these  radio,  stage,  movie 
and  television  visions  have  to  get 
their  publicity  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  job  for  a 
photographer,  no  matter  how  good 
an  artist  or  how  articulate  he  is, 
to  tell  you  wh^t  a  girl  must  have 
besides  the  obvious  physical  quali¬ 
fications  to  make  a  good  cover 
candidate.  It  pretty  much  boils 
to  she  has  it  or  she  hasn’t.  You 
can  see  her  as  one  or  you  can’t. 

Fitting  the  Mood 
Nevertheless,  Eric  Hedlund  and 
John  Hemmer  were  willing  to  try 
it.  These  Mirror  magazine  staffers 
are  two  of  the  best  in  the  busi¬ 


ness.  They  are  a  friendly,  fun- 
loving,  intelligent  team  who  be¬ 
tween  them  have  made  dozens  of 
covers. 

“It’s  a  matter  of  getting  a  girl 
to  fit  the  mood  of  the  cover,” 
Eric  said.  “You  obviously  wouldn’t 
get  a  sexy  type  to  fit  into  a  Val¬ 
entine  Day  assignment.” 

“One  of  the  most  important 
things  is  to  get  along  with  them,” 
Johnny  added.  “Before  we  start 
shooting,  we  create  a  congenial 
atmosphere.  It  usually  takes  the 
girls  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
prepare  their  makeup  and  so  forth. 
By  the  time  everyone  is  ready, 
we’re  calling  each  other  by  first 
name  and  joking. 

“And  if  we  see  the  subject  be¬ 
coming  tense,  we  stop  for  a  ciga- 
ret.  We’re  in  no  hurry.  It  takes 
us  anywhere  from  a  half-hour  to 
two-and-a-half  hours  to  complete 
the  job,  and  we  average  15-20 
negatives.” 

“We  are  interested  mostly  in 
the  face,”  Eric  said.  “In  the  eyes, 
especially,  and  the  skin.  Apart 


from  this,  we  attempt  to  work  a 
gimmick  into  the  shot.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  a  picture  we  made  of 
Marguerite  Piazza  recently  we 
placed  her  in  a  Louis  XIV  frame 
and  had  her  left  hand  sticking  out 
of  the  frame.  In  her  hand  was  a 
yellow  rose.” 

Ground-Glass  Make-up 

This  art  work  was  not  hard  to 
arrange,  but  there  have  been  times 
when  Eric  and  Johnny  have  gone 
to  considerable  lengths  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  they  want.  For  one 
cover,  they  took  a  featured  female 
singer  from  a  Broadway  musical, 
“Kismet,”  to  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art  so  they  would 
have  the  proper  background. 

In  the  show,  the  singer,  Joan 
Diener,  wears  makeup  of  ground 
glass  to  enhance  an  oriental  effect. 
The  stuff  glitters  on  her  eyebrows, 
lids,  arms  and  bosom.  It  takes 
her  two  hours  to  put  it  on,  another 
hour  to  take  it  off.  The  Mirror 
photographers  described  it  as  the 
most  elaborate  makeup  job  they 
had  ever  seen. 

They  weren’t  complaining,  un¬ 
derstand.  They  didn’t  mind  the 
waiting.  Joan  is  five  feet  five, 
weighs  119,  measures  a  21 -inch 
waist,  36-inch  hip  and  40-inch 
bust. 

There  are  no  staff  vacancies  at 
present. 

It's  Official  Now 

As  MANY  press  photographers 
already  know,  the  du  Pont  Com¬ 
pany  for  months  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  new,  fast  film 
called  Superior  Press.  It  wasn’t 
until  this  week  that  it  was  offi¬ 
cially  announced  to  the  public. 

In  case  you  haven’t  heard,  this 
pan  sheet  film  has  exposure  in¬ 
dexes  of  200  daylight  and  160  tung¬ 
sten.  According  to  the  company, 
it  has  a  wide*  tone-scale  and  ex¬ 
posure-development  latitude  than 
previous  films,  thus  allowing 
“usable”  .results  with  poor-light¬ 
ing  conditions. 

“The  increased  latitude,”  says 
du  Pont,  “minimizes  blocked  -  up 
highlights  and  at  the  same  time 
allows  retention  of  excellent  shad¬ 
ow  detail.  The  wider  tone-scale 
virtually  eliminates  the  problem 
of  burned-up  highlights,  particu¬ 
larly  chalky  or  pasty  faces  result¬ 
ing  from  over-exposure  by  flash. 

“The  advantage  of  the  new  film 
is  even  more  apparent  in  cases 
where  normally  exposed  or  over¬ 
exposed  negatives  inadvertently 
have  been  over-developed,”  it  is 
claimed. 

During  a  night  baseball  game 
last  season,  the  film  was  used  un¬ 
der  field  lighting  at  1/500  at  f.5.6. 
Du  Pont  reports  the  negatives 
were  “excellent.”  The  film  was 
developed  with  the  aid  of  news 
photographers  and  picture  editors 
throughout  the  country. 

'Sheer  Devotion' 

John  Rooney  of  the  Superior 
(Wis.)  Evening  Telegram  concen¬ 
trates  on  his  job,  no  doubt  of  it 
— come  hell,  high  water  or  fire. 
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Old-Fashioned  Newspaper  Make-Up 
Is  Too  Expensive — on  Many  Counts 

GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 

"has  earned  a  reputation  as 
'Mr.  Typography'  of  the  U.  S.  Press'' — ^Time 

790  WENDT  TERRACE,  LAGUNA  BEACH.  CALIFORNIA 
Telephone  Hyatt  4-6626 

131  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  NEW  YORK  24,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Trafalgar  7-6885 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

new  plants 
modernizations 
extensions 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEERS-ARCHITECTS 

Boston  9„  Mass.  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
40  Central  Street  10  Rockefeller  Plozo  Montgomery  Bldg. 


It’s  fire  we’re  concerned  with 
here.  John  moved  in  close  on  a 
burning  building  this  week  to  get 
a  close-up  through  a  window.  ' 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  shoot,  he 
was  drenched  with  water  from  a 
fireman’s  hose.  He  and  his  cam¬ 
era  were  imitations  of  icicles  in 
a  short  time. 

Not  deterred,  John  went  to  a 
nearby  store  and  thawed  out,  then 
returned  to  make  more  pictures. 

It  was  “sheer  devotion,”  says 
his  managing  editor.  The  tern-  ) 
perature  read  14  below. 

Mon  with  Conscience  „ 

John  Rous  (AP)  and  Mark 
Kauffman  (Life)  are  thankful  the 
man  had  a  conscience. 

Whatever  his  name,  he  stole 
$1,500  worth  of  cameras  from  the 
newsmen  while  they  were  cover¬ 
ing  President  Eisenhower’s  holiday 
at  the  Little  White  House  in  Au¬ 
gusta,  Ga. 

The  photographers  were  told  by 
an  Augusta  minister  that  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  congregation  admitted 
the  theft.  The  robber  begged  for¬ 
giveness  and  returned  the  cam¬ 
eras. 

10  Pix.  8  Prizes 

Louis  Fandrick  and  Daryl  Cor 
nick  of  the  Manitowoc  Herald- 
Times  entered  10  pictures  and  won 
eight  prizes  in  the  annual  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Press  Photographers’  Associa 
tion  exhibition. 

Donald  Swenson,  La  Crosse 
Tribune,  was  elected  president  of 
the  association.  Other  officers; 
Fred  Tonne,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
and  Elmer  Ebert,  Burlington  Free 
Press,  vicepresidents;  Richard 
Friedman,  Eau  Claire  Leader  and 
Telegram,  treasurer;  Harry  Van 
Tyle,  Janesville  Gazette,  secretary 

Dee  Accepts 

President  Eisenhower  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  White  House 
News  Photographers’  Association 
on  March  20,  at  the  Statler  Hotel. 
Washington. 

■ 

Public  Selects  Best 
Chicago  Tribune  Pix 

Chicago 

First  places  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  14th  annual  exhibit  of 
pictures  taken  by  Tribune  camera 
men  during  1953  were  voted  to 
Luigi  Mendicino  in  news,  George 
Quinn  and  Jack  Mulcahy  in  fea¬ 
tures,  and  Chester  Gabrysiak  in 
sports. 

Mr.  Mendicino’s  winning  pic 
ture,  which  earlier  netted  him  a 
$300  Edward  Scott  Beck  award, 
showed  the  rescue  of  a  young 
woman  from  the  20th  floor  ledge 
of  Tribue  Tower  as  she  threatened 
to  jump. 

The  greatest  number  of  votes 
received  by  any  single  picture 
went  to  “Blastic  Surgery,”  Mr 
Gabrysiak’s  action  boxing  photo 
which  scored  on  443  of  the  2,680 
ballots  cast  by  visitors  who  saw 
the  exhibit  in  Tribune  Tower  gal 
lery. 
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A  Pneumatic  Tube  System 
that’s  Fully  Automatic 


Simply  “Dial”  the  tlestination— 
electro-mechanical  switching  does  the  rest ! 


Here  is  tlic  answer  to  vcoiioniiral,  iinattvndod,  2i~h(nir 
pneumatic  tul)e  service.  itliin  seeon«ls,  <]ial-<'untrolle«i 
“carrier}”  are  spc«l  from  station  to  staiion— automat irnlly 
routed  by  a  meelianism  employinj:  tlie  principles  of 
modern  dial  telephone  sw  itching.  The  mimher  of 
stations  is  virtually  unlimited— and  each  has  ilirect  access 
to  every  other.  Developed  by  International  Telephone 
and  Telejjraph  Corporation,  this  system  is  now 
available— for  the  first  time— in  the  C.S.A. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK 

For  information  on  iulomatir  Seleciivr  Pneumatic  Tube  Systems, 
addrrsK  International  Standard  Tradinfi  CA>rfmration,bl  Kroad  St.,  ^jew  York  4,  N.  Y, 
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CIRCULATION 


Inland  Postal  Committee 
Opposes  42%  Rate  Hike 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


How  MUCH  of  an  increase  can 
newspapers  expect  in  postal  rates? 

This  is  a  question  that  pub¬ 
lishers  and  circulation  managers 
were  awaiting  an  answer  to  this 
week  as  the  House  Post  Office 
Committee  decided  to  hold  no 


Circulation 

MANAGERS 

Often  said  .  .  .  largely  true. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  in 
the  world.  If  a  paper  doesn’t 
continuously  INCREASE  its  cir- 
cuiation.  it  is  a  sigrn  of  weakness. 

Popuiations  prow.  Why  not  Cir- 
cuiation?  As  proven  specialists  in 
the  fieid  of  increainp  circulation, 
we  are  pearcd  to  meet  just  such 
problems,  based  on  lonp  exper¬ 
ience. 

Write  for  data  that  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  what  we  have  done  for 
others  .  .  .  successfully.  Handled 
in  strict  confidence. 

CirculatioD  Development  Service, 
Inc. 

Floyd  L.  Hockenhull,  President 
53  W.  Jackson.  Tel.  WAbash  2-5007 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 


with 


HONOR  BOXESJ 
C  ROUTk  TUBES 
DISPLAY  RAcitt^ 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES 

A  DIVISION  OF 

STEEL  CITY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


TEN  CENTS 
A  WEEK 

amortizes  the  cost  of  a  set  of  six 
Aocu-Speed  Coin  Trays  during  an 
estimated  life  of  ten  years;  12c,  a 
set  of  eight;  and  ISc,  a  set  of  ten. 

The  smallest  newsdealer  can  afford 
them;  the  largest  newspaper  can  find 
no  better  way  to  take  in  coin  from 
carriers. 

If  circulation  directors  will  send 
us  lists  of  home  delivery  distributors, 
UK  shall  be  glad  to  mail  descriptive 
folders. 

ACCU-SPEED  COMPANY 

S02  Industrial  Trust  Bldg. 
Providence  3,  Rhode  Island 


further  hearings  on  H.  R.  6052. 
This  is  the  bill,  as  introduced, 
which  would  raise  second  class 
rates  42%  in  addition  to  the  two 
10%  increases  of  the  past  two 
years.  The  10%  increase  already 
scheduled  for  April  1  would  be 
part  of  the  42%  boost  contem¬ 
plated. 

Offers  6  Suggestions 

Some  idea  on  how  “far  apart” 
the  Post  Office  Department  and 
newspapers  are  in  their  thinking 
on  this  matter  of  higher  rates  is 
revealed  in  the  recent  testimony 
of  William  T.  Burgess,  publisher 
of  the  LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune, 
chairman  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  Postal  Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr.  Burgess,  in  his  statement  to 
the  House  committee,  proposed 
the  following  as  recommendations 
from  the  Inland’s  postal  com¬ 
mittee: 

“1.  Increase  second  class  rates 
10%  per  year  for  two  years.  This 
in  addition  to  the  two  10%  in¬ 
creases  recently  effected,  would 
make  a  total  of  40%  increase. 

“2.  Increase  first  class  rates 
from  3c  to  4c  for  out-of-city  de¬ 
livery. 

“3.  Change  the  present  system 
of  second  class  charges  to  one  for 
transportation  and  a  second  for 
delivery. 

“4.  Eliminate  the  free-in-county 
privilege. 

“5.  Increase  rates  to  non-profit 
publications. 

“6.  Survey  the  department  to 
determine  whether,  under  the  cost 
ascertainment  system,  the  charges 
to  the  various  classes  of  mail  are 
properly  allocated.” 

42%  Boost  Too  Much 

Commenting  on  improved  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Post  Office  department. 
Mr.  Burgess  told  the  Congressional 
committee: 

“With  better  service  available, 
we,  the  users  of  second  class  mail, 
are  in  a  better  frame  of  mind 
to  accept  reasonable  rate  increases. 
The  postal  department  has  faced 
increasing  costs  of  operations  the 
same  as  our  newspapers  or  any 
other  business.  But,  to  accept  a 
42%  increase  in  addition  to  a 
recent  20%  increase  would  de¬ 
moralize  the  operation  of  many 
of  our  newspapers. 

“Among  the  newspapers,  who 
will  bear  the  brunt  of  increased 
postal  rates?  Outside  of  a  very 
few  large  newspapers  in  the  farm 
belt,  most  large  newspapers  cir¬ 
culate,  not  by  mail  but  over  news¬ 
stands,  and  by  carrier  boys,  street 
sellers,  and  private  car  and  truck 
deliveries.  Progressively,  the  small¬ 


er  a  newspaper,  the  larger  the 
percentage  of  its  circulation  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  mail.  It  is  the  small 
rural  area  newspapers  which  can 
afford  the  sharp  increases  in  ex¬ 
pense  the  least. 

Would  Hit  Fanners 

“If  rate  raises  are  more  than 
the  publisher  can  absorb,  his  only 
alternative  is  to  raise  subscription 
prices.  Who  will  be  affected? 
Mail  circulation  goes  to  the  folks 
on  R.F.D.  routes — principally  the 
farmer.  What  a  howl  he  will  raise 
if  the  price  of  his  favorite  news¬ 
paper  is  increased!  Remember,  he 
is  in  a  bad  frame  of  mind  already 
— with  the  big  drop  in  farm  prices. 

“Mail  circulations,  generally, 
are  in  trouble  without  increased 
rates  to  disturb  them.  In  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  our  members  this  past 
Summer,  76  newspapers  reported 
a  decrease  in  mail  circulation 
since  1940;  17  reported  increases, 
and  one  reported  no  change. 
These  mail  decreases  are  from  a 
period  that  has  shown  large  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  increases. 

“Publishers  are  also  plagued 
with  double  expense  in  mail  dis¬ 
tribution.  Because  transportation 
is  inadequate,  today  portions  of 
mail  circulation  are  carried  by  the 
publisher’s  trucks  or  by  other 
commercial  conveyances  to  outly¬ 
ing  post  offices.  Does  he  get  a 
discount  for  performing  this  pos¬ 
tal  function?  No,  he  pays  the  full 
postal  rate  as  measured  from  the 
city  of  publication  plus  his  own 
transportation  expense. 

Cites  Inland  Survey 

“In  our  survey,  publishers  voted 
63  to  27  in  favor  of  a  two-rate 
system,  one  for  actual  distribution 
and  another  for  transportation. 

“In  his  request  for  higher  pos¬ 
tal  rates,  the  Postmaster  General 
pointed  out  that  the  free-in-county 
privilege  and  the  preferential  rates 
to  religious,  fraternal,  and  other 
non-profit  publications  would  not 
be  disturbed.  Let’s  examine  their 
status.  First  of  all,  why  the  free- 
in<ounty  privilege  today?  News¬ 
papers,  large  and  small,  are  not 
asking  for  free  handouts.  In  our 
survey  we  asked  our  membership, 
‘Would  you  be  willing  to  drop  the 
free-in-county  privilege?’ 

“The  response  was  67  YF.S  and 
37  NO.  In  all  fairness  we  must 
admit  that  among  the  newspapers 
under  10,000  circulation,  the  vote 
was  closer;  26  voted  YES  and  20 
voted  NO.  We  agree  with  the 
preferential  rates  to  non  -  profit 
publications,  but  we  believe  they 
could  well  afford  to  stand  shoul- 
der-to-shoulder  with  all  publica¬ 
tions  and  absorb  their  fair  per¬ 
centage  of  an  increase.” 

9  Out  of  10  Display 

A  WINDOW  display  at  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  tells  the 
paprer’s  circulation  story  —  cover¬ 
age  in  9  out  of  10  Greater  Mil¬ 
waukee  homes  daily  and  Sunday. 
The  display  looks  like  a  typical 
home  with  a  Journal  on  the  door- 
.step.  The  paper  is  changed  each 
edition. 


Court  Conlee,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  says  the  display  has  aroused 
considerable  comment  from 
passers-by.  It  was  done  inexpen¬ 
sively,  too,  with  the  doorway  be¬ 
ing  a  display  firm’s  stock  item  at 
$5.45  and  imitation  brick  used  as 
the  front  of  the  house. 

For  Better  Service 
Walter  A  r  o  n  o  f  f,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times,  has  devised  a  se¬ 
ries  of  three  blanks  to  be  used  by 
carriers  to  impress  upon  subscrib¬ 
ers  the  Times’  aim  of  A-L  carrier 
home  delivery  service. 

A  pink  blank  is  given  to  old, 
regular  home  delivered  readers  of 
the  Times  in  suburban  communi¬ 
ties,  where  readers  are  not  likely 
to  phone  Detroit  to  report  a  serv¬ 
ice  complaint.  A  yellow  form  is 
issued  by  new  carriers  to  their 
regular  subscribers  and  a  green 
form  is  used  by  new  carriers  to 
folks  along  their  routes  who  are 
not  home  delivery  readers. 

Each  slip  stresses  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  service  and  contains  the 
name,  address  and  phone  number 
of  the  carrier.  Subscribers  are 
urged  to  keep  the  notice  in  a 
handy  place  for  future  reference. 

Beck  Presents  Award 
Dave  Beck,  president  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  Union,  recently  pre¬ 
sented  a  $100  savings  bond  to  a 
Seattle  (Wash. )  Post-Intelligencer 
carrier  who  had  been  chosen  Jun¬ 
ior  Dealer  of  the  Month. 

Mr.  Beck  said  he  carried  a  P-I 
route  for  nine  years  when  he  was 
a  boy.  “It’s  the  best  experience  a 
young  man  can  have.  For  one 
thing,  it  taught  me  the  virtue  of 
hard  work,”  he  said. 

National  Field  Director 
John  F.  Spellman,  formerly 
circulation  field  sales  manager  of 
the  Midwest  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  has  been  promoted 
to  national  director  of  circulation 
field  sales. 

Local  Boy  Makes  Good 
Don  De  Fore,  former  Cedar 
Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette  carrier, 
now  a  Hollywood  movie-TV  star, 
returned  to  his  hometown  recently 
to  help  the  March  of  Dimes  cam¬ 
paign  by  selling  Gazettes  on  the 
street. 

■ 

Carriers  Collect  Dimes 

Keokuk,  Iowa 
The  Daily  Gate  City  tried  its 
hand  at  extra-curricular  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  first  time  to  help  the 
March  of  Dimes  drive  for  the 
anti-polio  fund  and  Circulation 
Director  Freeman  Rosencrans  re¬ 
ported  it  was  a  success:  the  pa¬ 
per’s  carriers  collected  $4,375. 

■ 

Jones  Heads  Club 

Spokane,  Wash. 
Paul  E.  Jones,  assistant  news 
editor  of  the  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle,  was  elect^  president  of 
the  Spokane  Press  Club  at  the 
annual  meeting  Jan.  26. 
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The  fire  fighter  behind  the  scenes 


Underwriters’  Laboratories  fights  fire 
by  eliminating  the  causes  of  fire.  This 
organization  inspects  thousands  of 
products  yearly,  has  tested  over 
500,000  for  your  protection.  The 
"U.L.”  label  on  a  product — such  as 
your  toaster,  television  set,  heating 
pad  or  extension  cord — is  assurance 
that  it  has  met  recognized  standards 
for  safety .  Underwriters’  Laboratories 
was  established  by  the  capital  stock 
fire  insurance  companies  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  American  public.  Now, 
59  years  old,  its  greatest  asset  is  the 
goodwill  it  has  earned  as  a  public 
service. 

For  over  150  years  the  capital  stock 


fire  insurance  companies  have  been 
protecting  home  owner,  business  man 
and  farmer  against  unexpected  losses. 
This  protection  enables  men  to  invest 
in  the  future  with  confidence.  It  gives 
security  to  millions  of  families.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  your  premium  dollars  do 
double  duty.  As  a  reserve 
fund ,  they  are  held  to  pay 
your  losses;  as  working 
dollars,  they  are  used  to  qP  | 

help  build  new  homes, 
new  plants,  new  busi-  '***' 


surance  compames,  are  serving  you. 
In  business  for  themselves,  they 
show  that  private  enterprise — which 
has  given  America  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  in  the  world — provides 
the  best  way  to  meet  your  insurance 
needs. 


THE  NATIONAL  BOARD 
OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 


Today,  200,000  agents 
and  brokers,  represent¬ 
ing  capital  stock  fire  in- 


85  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y.  iHt'**’ 

An  organization  maintained  by  more  than  200 
Capital  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies  for  pub¬ 
lic  service  through  better  fire-fighting  methods, 
arson  detection,  fire-safety  engineering,  research, 
safer  construction  and  fire  prevention  education. 
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PROMOTION 

Whereas  Flint  Going? 
Journal  Gathers  Facts 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


The  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  re¬ 
cently  performed  an  outstanding 
public  service  for  its  community, 
one  that  may  well  influence  its 
future  growth  and  prosperity.  And 
now  the  Journal  is  making  sure, 
through  smart  promotion,  that  it 
reaps  the  full  benefit  of  its  serv¬ 
ice. 

Like  many  communities  over 
the  country,  Flint  has  been  caught 
up  in  the  problems  of  rapid 
^owth  and  expansion,  especially 
in  its  suburban  areas.  With  even 
greater  growth  predicted  for  the 
next  10  years,  these  problems 
pressed  increasingly  for  solution. 
But  before  the  citizens  of  any 
community  can  take  intelligent 
steps  toward  solving  such  civic 
problems  they  need  information 
and  guidance.  The  Journal  under¬ 
took  to  get  the  information. 

Seven  Months  of  Study 

Seven  months  of  study  went 
into  this  problem  before  a  line 
was  written.  Information  was 
sought  from  30  different  cities. 
Finally,  the  field  narrowed  to 
seven.  Homer  E.  Dowdy,  the  re¬ 
porter  assigned  to  this  job,  spent 
a  month  visiting  these  cities,  trav¬ 
eling  7,000  miles.  Then  he  wrote 
a  series  of  22  pieces. 

“Where’s  Flint  Going?’’  attract¬ 
ed  wide  and  immediate  attention. 
The  National  Municipal  League 
and  the  American  Municipal  As¬ 
sociation  called  the  series  “highly 
constructive,”  “remarkable.”  More 
than  80  cities  asked  for  reprints. 
In  Flint  itself,  a  citizens  commit¬ 
tee,  using  the  series  as  a  basis, 
is  organizing  to  work  out  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  city’s  problem. 

As  soon  as  the  series  had  run, 
the  Journal  reprinted  them  in  an 
attractive  booklet.  These  are  be¬ 
ing  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  country.  They  make  a  fine 
promotion  for  Flint.  They  make 


an  even  better  promotion  for  the 
Journal. 

While  it  was  busy  with  this 
civic  study,  the  Journal  was  con¬ 
fronted  last  year  with  an  emer¬ 
gency.  The  tornado  that  struck 
Flint  last  year  was  the  nation’s 
worst  disaster  of  the  year.  Through 
“Operation  Tornado,”  however, 
Flint  went  to  work  immediately  to 
rebuild. 

Aroused  recently  by  revelations 
of  skullduggery  in  charity  fund¬ 
raising,  the  Journal  several  weeks 
ago  published  a  16-page  tabloid 
section  showing  where  every  dol¬ 
lar  of  the  disaster  fund  went. 

Using  case  numbers  rather  than 
names,  this  section  details  every 
amount  received  by  the  802  tor¬ 
nado  victims.  The  Journal  be¬ 
lieves  this  is  the  first  time  such 
an  accounting  has  been  published. 
Copies  were  sent  to  more  than 
3,000  contributors  all  over  the 
country. 

This,  too,  is  a  great  public  serv¬ 
ice — and  distribution  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  makes  an  excellent  promotion 
for  the  Journal  as  well. 

What  They  Read 

The  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  publishes  three 
newspapers  —  the  Advertiser, 
evening;  the  Herald  -  Dispatch, 
morning;  and  the  Herald  •  Adver¬ 
tiser,  Sunday.  Several  months  ago, 
it  decided  to  find  out  what  readers 
were  reading  in  the  papers,  and 
what  they  would  like  to  read. 

Using  selected  carrier  boys,  the 
papers  distributed  4,375  question¬ 
naires.  They  got  a  return  of 
2,090,  or  47.8%  —  29.7%  from 
men,  62%  from  women,  some 
from  children,  and  some  jointly 
from  men  and  women. 

Where  people  did  not  take  all 
three  papers,  return  postcards 
were  sent  inviting  them  to  sample 
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the  paper  or  papers  they  did  not 
take  free  for  two  weeks.  Of  al¬ 
most  1,000  such  cases,  about  400 
ordered  sample  delivery. 

What  was  the  result  of  all  this? 
Promotion  Manager  Norman  T. 
Rogers,  Jr.,  makes  this  report: 

“The  editors  of  our  three  pa¬ 
pers  have  been  using  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  good  advantage.  They 
feel  the  effort  was  well  worth 
while  for  them.  Every  service  and 
syndicate  we  use  appreciated 
learning  where  their  features  stand 
with  our  readers.  From  the  sam¬ 
pling,  the  number  of  new  starts 
has  been  almost  negligible. 

If  you’d  like  a  copy  of  this 
reader  study,  Mr.  Rogers  has  a 
few  he’ll  be  happy  to  send. 

1  " 

Making  Citizens 

As  PART  of  its  school  service 
plan,  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  is  distributing  among  its  stu¬ 
dent  readers  an  excellent  booklet, 
“Getting  to  Know  Our  City.”  It 
is  one  of  the  best  essays  on  what 
makes  New  York  tick  that  we 
have  ever  read.  Credit  goes  to 
Alice  F.  Porter  for  imagination 
in  the  scope  of  the  booklet  and 
easy  -  reading  simplicity  in  its 
writing. 

In  the  Bag 

If  you’re  wondering  “Why 
They’re  So  Pretty  in  Oklahoma 
City,”  a  folder  from  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Times  tells  you — 
its  women  spend  more  for  cos¬ 
metics  than  any  others  in  the  U.  S. 

New  York  Journal  -  American 
mailing  retailers  a  32-page  section 
reprinting  recent  home  furnish¬ 
ings  pages.  .  .  .  Where  will  it  all 
end?  Now  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press  is  apologizing  to  Jack 
Webb  and  his  “Dragnet”  success 
for  borrowing  its  lingo  in  a  folder 
reporting  food  market  ad  succes¬ 
ses.  Makes  good  reading. 

Do  you  believe  in  occupational 
names?  San  Francisco  Examin¬ 
er's  camera  editor  is  Herm  Lenz. 
You  learn  this  from  their  current 
“Examiner  personality  portraits,” 
an  excellent  series.  .  .  .  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press  sponsoring  what  it 
bills  as  “the  nation’s  first  Home 
of  Safety,”  just  built  and  opening 
for  inspection  next  week  in  subur¬ 
ban  Cleveland. 


Silha  Appointed 
Business  Mgr. 

In  Minneapolis 


Minneapolis 

Appointment  of  Otto  A.  Silha 
to  the  newly  created  position  of 
business  manager  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and 
Tribune  was  an¬ 
nounced  this 
week  by  John 
Cowles,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Joyce 
A.  Swan,  vice- 
president 
and  general  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Silha 
has  been  promo¬ 
tion  and  person¬ 
nel  director.  He 
i  s  president  o  f 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo 
tion  Association. 

M.  E.  Fisher,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  and  John  R.  Copeland,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  have  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  Star  and  Tribune 
executive  committee. 


Silha 


Robert  N.  Weed,  promotion 
manager,  has  been  named  promo¬ 
tion  director  and  Ralph  S.  Thorn¬ 
ton,  Jr.,  has  been  promoted  from 
assistant  personnel  director  to  per¬ 
sonnel  director. 

Mr.  Silha  joined  the  news  staff 
of  the  newspapers  as  a  copyreader 
upon  graduation  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  1940.  He  left  for  mili¬ 
tary  service  in  early  1942  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  air 
force  combat  intelligence,  serving 
overseas.  He  rejoined  the  Star 
and  Tribune  news  staff  in  1946 
and  became  promotion  director  in 
1947.  He  was  given  the  addition¬ 
al  duty  of  personnel  director  in 
1951. 


Charlotte  Observer's 
Home  Section  Wins 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  64-page  special  Parade  of 
Homes  and  Home  Week  sections 
of  the  Charlotte  Observer  have 
been  selected  as  national  winner 
in  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders’  National  Home 
Week  Special  Section  Contest  of 


1,166  Visitors  in  '53 

Yakima,  Wash. 

A  total  of  1,166  students  and 
adults  toured  the  W.  W.  Robert¬ 
son  building,  home  of  the  Yakima 
Morning  Herald  and  Yakima  Dai¬ 
ly  Republic,  during  1953.  An  esti¬ 
mated  6,500  persons  have  gone 
through  the  modern  newspaper 
plant  in  the  two  and  a  half  years 
it  has  been  in  operation. 

■ 

Peoria  Progress 

Peoria,  Ill. 

The  Peoria  Journal-Star  pub¬ 
lished  a  24-page  spiecial  section, 
“Peoria — All-American  City,”  Jan. 
31.  The  section  was  part  of  120- 
page  Sunday  Issue. 


1953. 

Second  place  honors  went  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  third 
place  to  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  for  the  second  year.  There 
were  110  entries. 

Hayward  M.  (Hayti)  Thomp¬ 
son,  Observer  Sunday  editor,  who 
edited  the  special  section,  flew  to 
Chicago  to  accept  the  award. 
Four  sections,  two  devoted  to  the 
Parade  of  Homes  and  two  to 
National  Home  Week,  were  pub¬ 
lished  Sept.  20,  opening  day  of 
National  Home  Week.  The 
classified  advertising  department, 
Wayne  Moores,  manager,  sold 
more  than  104,000  lines  of  tie-in 
advertising  for  the  sections,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  new  high. 
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it  Son  Finds  His  Mother 


;s  Action  on  U.S.  Control 


Mystery  Soj- 


nesia 


WASHINGTON— OP)— Sen.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.)^ 
says  people  should  drink  more  milk  to  drive 
down  soaring  coffee  prices. 

“If  everybody  in  the  country  would  drink 
a  glass  of  milk  once  a  day  instead  of  coffee,” 
he  said,  “it  would  help  solve  the  problem  of 
coffee  shortages  and  prices,  and  make  people 
healthier  besides.”  A 

Aiken  also  disclosed  he  is  asking  the  staff  of  his  agrioJ^B 
to  make  an  early  report  on  a  bill  to  givet^^^^^ 
the  coffee  market 


You  never 
outgrow  ‘ 
your  need 
for  milk 


Here’s  What  Drinking  3  Or  More  Glasses  of  Milk  Every  Day 
Can  Do  For  You: 

Helps  you  sleep  better.  A  glass  of  milk  just  before  bed* 
time  relaxes  you. 

Ends  calcium  starvotion.  We  need  calcium  all  our  lives. 
Milk  is  the  only  practical  source. 

Eases  nervous  tension.  Milk  helps  reduce  fatigue  and 
strain.  And  milk  contains  no  drugs  that  may  increase  your 
nervousness. 

Builds  strength/  not  fat.  Keeps  your  protein,  vitamin  and 
calcium  levels  high  and  calories  relatively  low.  Diets  built 
around  whole  milk  are  comfortable  and  safe. 


American  Dairy  Association 

“Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmer” 

20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Homemaker  service  and  research 
for  the  public,  supported  by 
dairy  farmers  across  the  nation. 
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San  Simeon  Splendor 
Open  to  Public  Soon 


San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

Within  a  matter  of  months, 
perhaps,  the  Legislature  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  will  take  the  action  neces¬ 
sary  to  open  the  fabulous  Hearst 
ranch  at  &n  Simeon  to  the  public. 

Bob  Goodell,  editor  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram  Tribune  here,  described  for 
his  readers  recently  the  thrills  and 
splendor  that  await  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  public  who  have  had 
to  be  content  with  a  distant  view 
of  the  famed  publisher’s  lofty 
castle. 

Mr.  Goodell  wrote  as  follows: 

The  unique  castle  has  been 
offered  to  the  state  of  California 
as  a  gift  by  the  San  Simeon  es¬ 
tate  of  the  late  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst.  The  many  art 
treasures  remaining  there  are 
included  in  the  offer,  along  with 
the  immediate,  beautifully  kept 
grounds. 

First  -  hand  study,  plus  the 
urging  of  many  state,  municipal, 
county  and  civic  groups,  has 


convinced  members  of  the  state 
park  commission  that  the  splen¬ 
did  gift  will  become  a  great  as¬ 
set  to  the  state  and  to  its  citizens. 
State  Senator  A.  A.  Erhart  of 
Pismo  Beach  will  present  a  bill 
proposing  the  acquisition  when 
the  California  legislature  meets  in 
special  session  in  March,  and  he 
predicts  swift  passage  of  the 
measure. 

Fantastic  Castle 

The  castle  is  a  fantastic  bit  of 
medieval  magnificence  —  plus 
modern  conveniences. 

No  one  who  visits  the  Hearst 
castle  is  disappointed.  Its  luxury, 
its  sheer  beauty  is  something  to 
amaze  the  visitor,  who  can  spend 
delighted  hours  in  the  castle 
grounds  alone.  Its  interior  dwarfs 
description. 

The  castle  surmounts  a  hill-top 
overlooking  the  vast  Hearst  ranch 
holdings  in  the  San  Simeon  area. 
From  it,  there  is  a  limitless  view 
of  surrounding  mountains  and  of 


Solids  print  black  and  every  dot  and  serif  reproduce  faithfully,  because 
with  Tingue  press  packing  you  can  regulate  the  overall  gauge  of  the  packing 
to  fit  the  mechanical  condition  of  your  press.  Tingue,  Brown  offers  the  widest 
range  and  number  of  press  packings  available  today.  Gauges  from  .012"  to 
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COMBING — An  extremely  durable 
clean  printing  laminated  blanket. 
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TOP  DRAWSHEET— Is  firm,  durable, 
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where  precision  plates  are  available. 
Gauges  .032",  .055",  to  .085". 
POUNDATION — A  firm,  durable  oil- 
proof  underpacking  laminated  by 
duPont  with  "Neoprene".  Gauges 
.032",  .040",  .053",  to  .085",  .120". 

COATED  TYMPAN  PAPER— The  coating 
by  The  Carborundum  Co.  gives  better 
register  and  measurable  savings  in 
down  time  on  runs  over  50,000. 
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the  coastline  of  the  Pacific.  It 

easily  reached  on  state  highway  v^OlOI10i 

one,  42  miles  north  of  San  Luis 
Obispo.  From  the  main  highway, 
a  winding  private  road  sweeps  up¬ 
ward  to  the  castle. 

There  are  surprises  on  the 
way  —  the  kind  that  make  the 
visitor  rub  his  eyes  in  disbelief. 

As  the  road  draws  near  the  sum- 


Now  Commands 
Copyboy  Corps 

By  Bramwell  Terrill 

Baltimore 

When  the  commanding  general 
mit,  one  sees  hundreds  of  small  of  the  Second  Army  strolled 
Asiatic  deer,  which  have  become  through  the  news  room  of  the 
almost  tame.  There  are  zebras  Evening  Sun  on  a  conducted  tour 
and  ostriches,  llamas  and  moun-  of  the  Sunpapers  Building,  he 
tain  goats,  as  well  as  other  stopped  suddenly  to  greet  and  chat 
strange  animals  that  make  the  with — not  the  managing  editor  or 
driver  realize  that  the  signs  the  city  editor  but — the  new  chief 
"Slow  —  Look  Out  for  the  Ani-  copyboy. 

mals!”  mean  what  they  say.  He  wasn’t  looking  for  a  re- 

Finally  the  top  of  La  Cuesta  emit;  he  had  just  met  his  friend 
Encantada  (The  Enchanted  Hill)  of  long  standing.  Col.  Christian 
is  reached.  The  view  is  as  Allen  Schwarzwaelder,  United 
breathtaking  as  the  subsequent  States  Army  (retired),  and  newly 
tour  of  the  grounds  and  gardens,  signed  up  to  supervise  copyboys 
There  is  a  tremendous  outdoor,  for  the  Sunpapers. 
tiled  swimming  pool,  filled  with  And  when  this  copyboy  goes 
crystal-clear  water  from  mountain  home  at  night,  he  heads  for  Gib- 
springs,  and  surrounded  by  life-  son  Island,  an  exclusive  residen- 
like  statues.  Rare  flowers  and  tial  island  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
trees,  with  more  pieces  of  tre-  But  why  is  a  wartime  executive 
mendously  valuable  statuary,  fill 
the  grounds.  There  are  three 
large,  superbly  -  furnished  guest 
houses,  still  in  occasional  use.  In 
his  later  years  Hearst  himself  of¬ 
ten  slept  in  one  of  the  guest  houses 
rather  than  the  castle  proper. 

But  it  is  the  castle  itself  with 
its  twin  towers,  its  rococo  en¬ 
trance,  its  stained-glass  windows, 
its  out-of-this-world  appearance, 
that  attracts  every  eye. 

Giant  Fireplace 

The  interior  must  bee  seen  to 
be  believed:  it  would  take  sev¬ 
eral  trip.s  to  approach  full  ap¬ 
preciation.  The  immense  front 
room  has  a  giant-size  fireplace; 
its  ceiling  is  intricately  carved, 
and  its  walls  nearly  covered  by 
rare  and  priceless  medieval  tap¬ 
estries.  Astounding  jewel  boxes  officer  for  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
are  on  the  carved  tables.  There  eral  of  the  Army  now  a  copyboy? 
is  a  baronial  banquet  hall,  with  “My  age,”  declares  the  decor- 
more  intriguing  tapestries,  and  ated  veteran  of  two  world  wars, 
with  knights’  battle  flags  hanging  and  a  desire  to  do  something  more 
from  the  ceiling.  useful  than  “plant  a  vine  here 

There  is  a  huge  kitchen,  in  and  a  bush  there”  around  his 
which,  except  for  its  ultra-mod-  home. 

ern  equipment,  one  can  imagine  The  Colonel  (and  that  IS  his 
whole  oxen  being  broiled  (or  name  in  the  Sunpaper  plant)  was 
whatever  it  was  that  medieval  retired  for  physical  disability  in 
chefs  did  with  oxen!).  Another  1946,  after  34  years  in  uniform, 
almost  incongruous,  but  intense-  Firms  begging  for  construction 
ly  interesting  20th  century  note  engineers,  he  says,  welcomed  him 
is  struck  by  the  palatial  theater,  for  interviews— until  they  learned 
where  Hearst  and  his  guests  saw  his  age. 

all  the  latest  products  of  the  Then  came  the  chance  at  the 
Hollywood  motion  picture  indus-  Sunpapers,  and  the  Colonel  took 
try.  over  his  new  “command.” 

Hearst,  the  great  spender,  the  Veterans  watching  from  their 
great  collector,  spent  millions  on  desk  saw  a  familiar  routine  of  the 
the  San  Simeon  castle  —  the  Casa  new  CO  taking  over  a  military 
Grande  —  which  was  his  pride  command — a  stop  at  every  point 
and  joy.  of  interest  to  get  full  details. 

He  slept  in  a  bed  once  occu-  His  distinguished  military  ca- 
pied  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  of  reer  earned  him  the  Distinguished 
France.  (The  bed  remains  there  Service  Cross,  Bronze  Star  Medal, 
today,  in  one  of  the  temporarily  Croix  de  Guerre  for  both  World 
clos^  upstairs  rooms.)  His  guests  Wars,  Mexican  Border  Medal, 
ran  the  diverse  gamut  from  gos-  World  War  I  Victory  Medal, 
sip  columnists  to  Calvin  Coolidge,  Army  of  Occupation  and  numer- 
from  Hollywood  stars  to  Herbert  ous  service  ribbons  before  and 
Hoover.  during  World  War  11. 
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Preview  of  New  Hudson  River  Tube 


Work  is  getting  into  full  swing  on  a  third  tube  for  the 
Lincoln  Tunnel  beneath  the  Hudson  River  between  New 
York  City  and  New  Jersey.  Crews  are  sinking  land  shafts 
at  the  tunnel  site,  and  90  miles  to  the  west,  in  our  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  plant,  foundrymen  and  machinists  are  at  work  on  the 
iron  and  steel  lining. 

The  additional  tube  will  be  31  feet  in  diameter  and  l'/2 
miles  long,  with  the  lining  built  up  piece  by  piece  of  more 
than  30,000  individual  segments  bolted  together.  Most  of 
the  segments  will  be  made  of  cast  iron,  for  use  where  the 
tunnel  goes  through  the  mud  and  silt  of  the  river  bed.  In 
the  portions  of  the  tunnel  that  run  through  solid  rock  seg¬ 


ments  made  of  steel  will  be  used  for  their  superior  strength. 

Above  is  the  actual-size  simulated  section  of  the  tube 
that  we  set  up  at  the  Bethlehem  plant  at  the  time  engineers 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  owners  and  operators 
of  the  tunnel,  made  an  inspection  trip  late  in  the  fall.  The 
large  outer  ring  shows  how  the  segments  are  fastened  to¬ 
gether  to  form  the  lining. 

The  Lincoln  Tunnel  now  has  two  tubes,  with  four  lanes. 
The  new  tube,  to  open  in  1957,  will  increase  the  tunnel’s 
annual  capacity  by  50  per  cent,  and  will  enable  it  to  handle 
double  the  present  volume  of  morning  and  afternoon 
peak-load  traffic  to  and  from  Manhattan. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 


beth^hem 


STEEL 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Dual  Role  Raises 
Problems  for  ACEJ 


Use  of  Newspapers 
In  Schools  Helping 

Waukesha,  Wis. 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Problems  are  popping  up  in 
journalism  accrediting  that  will 
take  some  kicking  around.  They 
stem  from  the  fact  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Accrediting 
has  sanctioned  two  kinds  of  ac¬ 
crediting — the  old  and  the  new. 

For  those  who  came  in  late,  the 
commission  announced  last  year 
that  special-held  accrediting  by  in¬ 
dividual  agencies  would  be  aban¬ 
doned  in  favor  of  total  institu¬ 
tional  accrediting  by  the  regional 
accrediting  agencies.  Journalism 
programs  thus  would  be  inspected 
as  part  of  an  institution-wide  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  schools  in  which 
they  were  conducted. 

The  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism,  as  recon¬ 
stituted  at  East  Lansing  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  is  now  the  “one  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  journalism 
education  representing  all  groups.” 

According  to  NCA’s  original 
“new  deal”  plan,  this  would  have 
meant  that  ACEJ  was  now  simply 
designated  to  name  the  journal¬ 
ism  education  representatives  to 
the  regional  accr^iting  associa¬ 
tions’  institutional  visitation  teams. 
But  NCA,  meantime,  discovered 
it  had  been  a  bit  precipitous  in 
hs  efforts  to  change  abruptly  from 
special-field  to  institutional  ac¬ 
crediting. 

It  shifted  to  a  lower  gear,  let 
it  be  known  that  the  new  type  of 
accrediting  was  to  be  a  long-range 
objective  achieved  gradually. 

Meantime,  said  NCA,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  transitional  peric^,  special- 
held  accrediting  might  be  contin¬ 
ued.  The  change-over,  while  still 
to  be  encouraged  and  promoted, 
was  to  be  a  long-time  thing. 

Hence  ACEJ  is  preparing  to 
continue  with  special-held  accred¬ 
iting  in  journalism  education.  But, 
it  is  also  expected  by  NCA  to 
cooperate  with  the  regional  asso¬ 


ciations  in  institution-wide  accred¬ 
iting.  In  fact,  statements  by  Dr. 
Fred  O.  Pinkham,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  NCA,  assert  pretty  blunt¬ 
ly  that  the  commission’s  continued 
recognition  of  ACEJ  depends  upon 
the  success  with  which  the  latter 
works  with  the  regionals. 

The  essence  of  ACEJ’s  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  regionals  lies  in  its 
designation  of  journalism  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  their  institutional  in¬ 
spection  teams. 

Now  to  go  on  with  the  story. 

Two  Lists  in  View 

A  number  of  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism  are  insist¬ 
ing  that  they  don’t  want  accredit¬ 
ing  by  the  reconstituted  ACEJ,  but 
will  turn  to  regional  associations 
for  inspection  and  approval.  Gain¬ 
ing  such  approval,  they  will  list 
themselves  as  accredited  schools. 

This  means,  then,  that  there 
will  be  two  lists  of  “accredited” 
schools  —  those  accredited  by 
ACEJ  directly,  and  those  accred¬ 
ited  by  the  regionals  with  ACEJ 
participation.  Those  accredited  by 
the  regionals  will  be  so  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  approval  by 
ACEJ -designated  representatives  to 
the  inspection  teams. 

How,  then,  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups,  and  how 
valid  the  differentiation?  ACEJ 
might  project  two  sets  of  stand¬ 
ards  for  its  dual  accrediting  func¬ 
tions.  But  if  it  sanctions  the  lower, 
then  what  validity  the  higher? 

ACEJ  might  designate  represen¬ 
tatives  from  non-ACEJ  schools  to 
the  regional  inspection  teams,  and 
disclaim  responsibility  for  the  re¬ 
sults.  But  ACEJ  has  accepted  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  being  the  repre¬ 
sentative  body  of  all  journalism 
education,  not  just  the  ACEJ-ac- 
credited  schools.  It  also  has  ac¬ 
cepted,  by  specific  provision,  an 


together  under  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  in  order  to  achieve  what¬ 
ever  is  best  for  higher  education 
as  a  whole. 

“None  of  us  wishes  to  be  in  a 
The  use  of  newspapers  by  teach-  position  to  dictate^  to  the  others, 
ers  in  classrooms  “as  a  tool  of  National  and  regional  organiza- 
leaming”  was  urged  by  Kurt  tions  are  only  as  strong  as  the 
Schoenoff,  superintendent  of  support  they  receive  from  the  in¬ 
schools  in  Sauk  County,  Wis.,  at  a  dividual  institutions.  Individual  in- 
Teachers  convocation  here.  stitutions  can  be  served  by  these 

Describing  the  result  of  an  “ex-  organizations  only  to  the  extent 
periment  with  newspapers”  made  that  the  institutions  support  them.” 
in  the  114  schools  in  this  county,  All  this  seems  to  suggest  that 
Mr.  Schoenoff  said  “arithmetic  be-  some  of  the  more  complex  prob- 
came  more  meaningful,  place  ge-  lems  in  journalism  education  ac- 
ography  more  interesting,  reading,  crediting  remain  still  to  be  settled 
writing  and  speaking  improved. 

The  need  for  vocabulary  study  was  Capital  Interviews 
enhanced,  children  became  more  For  a  taste  of  actual  reporting, 
aware  of  the  need  for  highway  30  students  from  classes  conducted 
safety  and  school  newspapers  by  Gloria  Swegman  at  Mississippi 
sprang  up.”  Southern  College  went  to  Jackson 

The  most  important  result,  he  and  interviewed  members  of  the 
said,  was  “the  establishment  of  legislature.  Their  stories  were  sent 
a  closer  relationship  between  the  to  hometown  papers. 


home  and  the  school,  and  the 
school  and  the  community.' 


Brackenridge  Scholars 
Five  scholarships  of  $200  each 
for  students  planning  to  major  in 
journalism  will  be  offered  annually 


obligation  for  improving  and  help 
ing  all  journalism  education. 

How  then,  can  it  waive  respon-  by  the  University  of  Texas  through 
sibility  for  the  outcomes  of  re-  a  new  gift  from  the  George  W. 
gional  inspections  to  which  it  has  Brackenridge  Estate,  which  owns 
designated  journalism  representa-  a  substantial  interest  in  the  Ex- 
tives?  press  Publishing  Company,  which 

Moreover,  selection  of  these  publishes  the  San  Antonio  Express 
representatives  by  ACEJ  involves  and  the  San  Antonio  News. 
a  judgment  as  to  their  competency.  ■ 

ACEJ  obviously  cannot  appoint  SaXltford  Martin 
persons  at  random,  or  those  it  be 


lieves  not  qualified  according  to 
its  own  standards.  If  those  repre¬ 
sentatives  approve  journalism  pro¬ 
grams  inspected  as  part  of  re 


Now  Editor  Emeritus 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Santford  Martin,  whose  editor¬ 
ial  voice  has  been  heard  through- 


gional  visitations,  in  what  essential  northwest  North  Carolina  for 
respect  will  such  accreditation  dif-  "lorc  than  40  years,  retired  Jan. 
fer  from  that  conducted  within  24  as  editor  of  the  editorial  page 
ACEJ’s  own  machinery?  of  f^e  Sunday  Journal  and  Sen- 

^  ^  finel  and  was  named  editor  emer- 

mere  Decision  Rests  newspapers.  He 

L^  Pmkhain  says:  joined  the  newspapers  in  Decem- 

The  Commission  has  no  policy  ]^i-  ]9io. 
covering  the  matter  of  the  insti¬ 


tutional  request  for  accreditation 
of  a  non-departmental  nature  ex 


A  CANADA  JOURNALIST  SAYS: 


“We  are  now  in  our  seventh  year  of  using 
the  Keister  Church  promotional  series, 
which  has  been  particularly  appreciated 
by  our  local  ministerial  association.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  sponsors  I  doubt 
if  there  is  anything  which  they  could  bet¬ 
ter  support  or  which  would  enlist  more 
good  will.  The  various  phases  of  church 
activities  covered  in  this  series  and  its 
encouragement  of  church  attendance  makes 
for  varied  and  interesting  reading.” 


Mr.  A.  Hulme.  Adv. 
Mfrr.,  the  Leader-Poat, 
Rerlna.  Canada. 


Vet  UB  send  .tou  proofs  and  full  Information  about  America’s  No.  1 
reliiriouB  feature.  Beautiful  art-work  and  appealinir  copy.  Now  runnins 
regularly  in  over  800  newspapers  in  U.S.A..  Canada.  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
W’rite  Dept.  MU.  Keister  Advertisinit  Service.  Strasbumr.  Vinrinia. 


Within  two  years  after  that,  he 
became  editor  of  the  Winston- 
.u...  XT/- A  X-  Salem  Journal,  a  position  he  held 
«pt  to  the  extent  that  NCA  be-  ^^out  two  years  ago.  Since 

heves  that  e^h  institution  has  the  ^e  has  written  the  editorials 
right  to  deal  with  any  orgamza-  the  Sunday  Journal  and  Sen- 

tion  It  wants  to.  The  final  deci-  has  been  actively  in 

Sion  always  remains  with  the  in-  of  the  Sunday  editorial 

stitution. 

“Under  the  general  regional  ap 
proach,  no  institution  will  be  sub- 


page. 

His  interest  in  public  education 
jected  to  accreditation  or  inspec-  has  been  continuous  and  is  ex- 
tion  by  representatives  of  any  emplified  by  his  present  enthusi- 


by  representatives  of  any 
professional  groups  unwanted  by 
the  institution.  In  other  words,  in¬ 
stitutions  will  not  be  visited  by 
ACEJ  unless  the  institution  wants 
it. 


astic  activities  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 

A  charter  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute,  he  at¬ 
tended  the  first  general  assembly 


There  are  many  who  believe  fhe  organization  in  Paris  in 
that  regional  accreditation  with-  1^52.  He  is  a  memtwr  of  the 
out  journalism  representation  is  Newspaper 

wholly  adequate  for  journalism. 


Editors. 


There  are  many  who  want  to  be 
visited  by  ACEJ.  It  is  up  to  the 
local  institution  to  make  the  de- 


Soil  Awards  for  '54 

St.  Louis 

cision.  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

“The  regionals  do  not  have  to  will  present  its  Soil  Conservation 
deal  with  all  of  the  professional  Districts  Awards  Program  for 
organizations  all  of  the  time.  They  Missouri  and  Illinois  again  in 
are  free  to  deal  with  whomever  1954,  it  was  announced  this  week 
they  please.  We  are  all  working  by  E.  Lansing  Ray,  publisher. 
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Consistent  newspaper  advertising  builds 
peak  distribution  for  WISE  POTATO  CHIPS 
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If  you  attempted  to  buy  a  bag  of  Wise  Potato 
Chips  anywhere  in  New  England  in  1947,  you 
would  have  been  hard  pres.sed  to  do  so.  At  that 
time,  Wise  had  a  meager  10%  distribution  while 
other  brands  were  up  as  high  as  70%.  Today, 
the  picture  has  changed.  Wise  is  up  to  a  healthy 
50%*  and  steadily  increa.sing. 

Smart  advertising  and  consistent  advertising 
placed  in  a  medium  that  has  proven  sales  ability 
has  greatly  helped  Wise  to  come  up  so  fast.  The 
medium?  New  England’s  great  group  of  local. 

^Survey  of  "Retail  DittrilmtioH  of  Grocery  Products"  com¬ 
piled  by  the  S'ew  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 


hometown  newspapers.  Through  them,  demand 
is  increased  and,  consequently,  distribution. 

New  England’s  newspapers  have  a  special  flavor, 
stemming  from  the  colorful  reporting  of  local 
news.  They’re  read  with  greater  interest  than 
other  media  because  they’re  about  things  and 
places  and  people  other  people  know.  Conse¬ 
quently,  this  intense  readership  extends  to  the 
advertising  and  —  well,  that’s  where  you  come 
in.  How’  about  a  steady  schedule  starting  real 
soon? 


Sell  New  England 
with  newspapers 


MAINE — Bangor  Dally  Naws  (M) 

VERMONT— Barra  Timas  (E).  Ban- 
ninqton  Bannar  (E),  Burlington 
Fraa  Pratt  (M),  Rutland  Harald 
|M). 

MASSACHUSEHS— Boston  Globa 
(MBE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston 
Post  (M),  Boston  Pott  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Entarprisa  A  Timas  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard  Timas,  Hyannit 
(E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws  (E), 
Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Gardnar 
Naws  (E).  Havarhill  Gazatta  (E), 
Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuna  (MAE), 
Lynn  Itam  (E),  Naw  Badford 
Sunday  Standard-Timas  (S),  Naw 
Badford  Standard-Timas  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfiald 
Barkthira  Eagla  (E),  Taunton 
Gazatta  (E),  Waltham  Naws 
Tribuna  (E). 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchastar 
Union  Laadar  and  Naw  Hamp- 
thira  Sunday  Naws  (M,EAS). 
RHODE  ISLAND— Watt  Warwick 
Pawtuzat  Vallay  Daily  Timas  (E), 
Providanca  Bullatin  (E),  Provl- 
danca  Journal  (M),  Providanca 
Journal  (S),  Woonsockat  Call(E). 
CONNECTICUT—  Antonia  San¬ 
tinal  (E),  Bridgaport  Pott  (S), 
Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MAE), 
Bristol  Pratt  (E),  Danbury  Nawt- 
Timat  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M), 
Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford- 
Timas  (E),  Maridan  Racord-Jour- 
nal  (MAE),  Naw  Britain  Harald 
(E),  Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EAS), 
Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bullatin  and  Racord  (MAE),  Tor- 
rington  Ragistar  (E),  Watarbury 
Rapublican  A  Amarican  (MAE), 
Watarbury  Rapublican  (MAS). 


1954 
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SYNDICATES 

H.  T.  Webster  Originals 
Will  Be  Redistributed 

By  Mather  Wallis 


From  the  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate  comes  good  news  for 
those  who  are  devotees  of  the  late 
H.  T.  Webster’s  magic  touch. 
Starting  March  4  the  syndicate 
will  begin  redistribution  of  the 
best  of  his  famous  cartoons.  Since 
the  stock  of  originals  on  hand  is 
up  in  the  four  figure  number,  fans 
will  be  assured  a  steady  flow  for 
some  time  to  come. 

The  current  “Webster-Roth”  by¬ 
line  took  the  place  of  the  well- 
known  “Webster”  signature  after 
the  originals  done  by  Mr.  Webster 
had  been  used  up.  At  that  time 
Herb  Roth,  long-time  associate  of 
Mr.  Webster,  took  over  the  char¬ 
acters  and  titles  of  the  daily  panel, 
signing  them  with  the  double 
name.  The  Sunday  page,  however, 
was  dropped. 

When  Mr.  Roth  died,  Oct.  27, 
1953,  he,  too,  left  a  considerable 
backlog.  On  March  3  the  backlog 
will  have  been  exhausted  and  the 
reissuance  of  Webster  cartoons 
will  begin  the  next  day.  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  died  Sept.  22,  1952. 

The  cartoons  will  be  sent  out 
in  two-  or  three-column  panels, 
six  times  .weekly,  with  the  fa¬ 
miliar  titles,  “The  Timid  Soul,” 
“Life’s  Darkest  Moment,”  “The 
Unseen  Audience,”  etc.  At  the 
top  of  each  square  panel  will  run 
the  line,  “A  Webster  Classic.” 

In  later  years  Mr.  Webster 
drew  his  cartoons  the  way  they 
appeared — ^square.  But  in  the 
earlier  years  they  were  done  to  a 
depth  that  is  not  practicable  for 
today’s  newspapers.  By  means  of 
a  photographic  process,  these  out- 
sized  cartoons  are  being  brought 
into  line  with  present  day  mechan¬ 
ical  requirements  without  loss  of 
form  or  the  Webster  genius.  Since 
the  originals  on  file  go  back  to 
1922,  this  photographic  technique 
will  probably  get  quite  a  workout. 


The  “Timid  Soul”  Sunday  page 
will  not  be  done. 

Weekly  Release  on 
Interior  Decoration 

A  NEW  husband  and  wife  team 
is  being  represented  in  the  syndi¬ 
cate  field  by  a  one-time-a-week  re¬ 
lease  from  General  Features 
CoRP.  called  “Dottie  Decorates.” 
Ready  now,  this  offering  may  be 
had  in  three-column  or  rebuilt  to 
two-column  size. 

Containing  ideas  for  decorating 
rooms  and  houses  as  well  as  giv¬ 
ing  tips  and  plans  for  modern 
home  improvements,  “Dottie 
Decorates”  features  illustration 
and  text  in  about  a  50-50  ratio. 

The  creators  of  this  matted  re¬ 
lease  are  Harry  and  Dottie  Brown. 
Mr.  Brown,  besides  having  exe¬ 
cuted  private  and  industrial  deco¬ 
rating  commissions,  has,  for  the 
last  five  years,  done  covers  and 
illustrated  articles  on  home  deco¬ 
rating  for  House  Beautiful  and 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens.  Hav¬ 
ing  done  a  series  of  covers  for 
the  New  Yorker,  he  got  his  start 
in  interior  decorating  when  he  did 
work  on  House  and  Garden. 

Dottie  Brown  is  an  artist  in  her 
own  right,  having  had  paintings 
exhibited  in  galleries  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Says  Mr.  Brown  of  “Dottie 
Decorates,”  “There  will  also  be 
included  in  this  feature  helpful 
and  workable  ideas  to  coincide 
with  the  constantly  increasing  ac¬ 
tivity  of  Do-It-Yourself,  and  most 
families  will  be  able  to  carry  out 
the  various  ideas  contained  in  this 
feature  without  the  necessity  of 
calling  in  expensive  outside  help.” 

Famous  Mysteries 
To  Be  Run  by  King 

Two  NEW  offerings  will  come 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

1893—1954 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 

for 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layouti,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 

Walter  E,  Wines  Consultant 

80  Federal  Street  317  South  Tryon  Street 

Boston,  Mobs  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


George  E.  Sokolsky,  whose  daily 
column  “These  Days”  is  syndicat¬ 
ed  hy  King  Features,  holds  the 
1954  La  Salle  Collegian  Award  for 
“outstanding  journalistic  merit.” 
Earlier,  Mr.  ^kolsky  received  a 
Christopher  Award. 


from  King  Features  Syndicate 
on  Feb.  8.  One  is  planned  as  a 
permanent  adjunct  to  the  King 
roster  while  the  other  is  a  six-day 
series. 

The  first,  “Mystery  and  Sus¬ 
pense  Classics,”  is  planned  as  a 
permanent  offering  of  the  best 
stories  in  the  scream-in-the-night 
tradition.  Leading  off  will  be  six 
stories  of  the  master  detective 
Sherlock  Holmes  by  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle.  Four  will  be  of¬ 
fered  as  a  three-day  series  each 
and  two  will  appear  in  12  daily 
installments  each.  Matted  illus¬ 
trations  have  been  done  by  A.  S. 
Packer  for  this  packaged  series. 
Other  whodunits  will  follow. 

The  second  release  from  King 
will  be  a  six-day  series  called 
“What’s  New  About  Your  Heart?” 
Written  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Bauer,  it  is 
a  roundup  of  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  on  heart  disease  and  what  it 
means  to  the  reader  in  terms  of 
work,  home  life  and  life  expectan¬ 
cy. 

Baseball  Cartoons 

Denver 

“So  You  Know  Baseball,”  a 
series  of  quiz-type  baseball  car¬ 
toons  drawn  by  Bob  Bowie,  sports 
cartoonist  for  the  Denver  Post, 
will  be  offered  shortly  by  AP 
Newsfeatures. 

The  series,  consisting  of  from 
100  to  130  cartoons,  will  take 
the  form  of  one-column  carica¬ 
tures  of  baseball  players.  Each 
will  be  identified  and  the  reader 
will  be  asked  to  guess  what  fa¬ 
mous  feat  each  is  noted  for. 

Mr.  Bowie,  34,  covers  hockey 
for  the  Post  as  well  as  drawing 
a  sports  cartoon.  Before  joining 
the  paper  in  1942,  he  worked  for 
Philadelphia  newspapers. 


Long  Campaign 
Ends  as  Police 
Chief  Resigns 

El  Centro,  Calif. 

Resignation  of  Elmo  Sherman 
as  police  chief  of  Imperial,  a 
nearby  city,  has  ended  a  year-long 
campaign  conducted  by  the  El 
Centro  Imperial  Valley  Post  and 
Press. 

The  campaign  began  when  tho 
police  official  refused  to  permit  a 
reporter  to  have  access  to  the  po¬ 
lice  blotter  on  the  ground  it  was 
his  private  record.  That  was  in 
early  December,  1952. 

It  continued  in  a  crusade  by  the 
El  Centro  newspapers  against 
Chief  Sherman’s  conduct  in  office. 
Mayor  Homer  Taylor  has  named 
a  new  chief  and  promised  an  im¬ 
proved  police  policy. 

Chief  Sherman’s  refusal  to  show 
the  police  blotter  caused  the  Post 
and  Press  to  secure  a  writ  of  man¬ 
damus  ordering  him  to  show  cause 
why  he  should  not  make  the  po¬ 
lice  records  public.  A  Superior 
Court  declared  the  records  should 
be  open  since  service  of  the  writ. 

Co-Publisher  Carl  F.  Schooss 
and  Managing  Editor  Howard 
Seelye  then  opened  fire  on  a  traf¬ 
fic  fine  harvest  in  Imperial,  which 
totalled  $16,000  in  10  months. 

Other  exposes  followed  and  the 
chief  resigned. 

■ 

Spokane  Chronicle's 
29th  Baby  Contest 

Spokane,  Wash. 

The  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
this  week  announced  its  29th  an¬ 
nual  baby  contest. 

For  John  Lemon  this  will  be 
the  sixth  year  as  director  of  the 
contest.  Mr.  Lemon  is  regularly 
transportation  and  police  reporter 
for  the  Chronicle. 

The  contest  is  conducted  with 
the  cooperation  of  commercial 
photographers. 

■ 

Gets  Pegler  Columns 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Through  arrangements  with 
King  Features  and  Westbrook  Peg¬ 
ler,  copies  of  most  of  the  latter’s 
columns  written  since  1948  have 
been  given  to  the  Syracuse  Univ- 
sity  School  of  Journalism.  In  an¬ 
nouncing  the  gift  Dr.  W.  C.  Clark, 
dean  of  the  school,  .said,  “Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  secure 
copies  of  the  earlier  columns  of 
Mr.  Pegler  so  that  we  may  have 
a  complete  file  of  his  work.” 

■ 

N.  Y.  Strike  Averted 

An  eleventh  -  hour  agreement 
this  week  averted  a  strike  which 
would  have  hindered  distribution 
of  New  York  City  newspapers  in 
suburban  areas.  A  wage  raise  and 
fringe  benefits  were  granted  by  the 
Suburban  Wholesalers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  a  new  contract  with  the 
Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers 
Union. 


I 
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Note  to  ANPA  Conventioneers 


Broadway’s  Hit  List 
Small,  Tickets  Tight 


For  members  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
who  plan  to  attend  the  theater 
while  in  New  York  during  Con¬ 
vention  Week.  April  19-22,  E&P 
has  done  a  little  spadework  among 
syndicated  columnists  and  the  box 
offices  around  town. 

Recommended  by  Chapman 
John  Chapman.  AVie  >'orA 
.Wm  v  drama  editor  whose  “New 
York  Theatre  Letter”  is  distri¬ 
buted  by  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate,  checked  off 
a  list  of  shows  which  he  would 
recommend  to  the  out-of-towners. 

Among  the  musicals  he  picked 
“Can-Can.”  “John  Murray  Ander¬ 
son’s  Almanac”  and  “Kismet.”  If 
anyone  missed  “Wonderful  Town” 
last  year  he  ought  to  add  that  as 
a  “must.” 

There's  an  abundance  of  dra¬ 
matic  entertainment.  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man  commented  as  he  singled  out 
“The  Caine  Mutiny  Court  Mar¬ 
tial”  (which  you  can’t  get  tickets 
for).  “Teahouse  of  the  August 
Moon.”  ‘Tea  and  Sympathy” 
(with  some  reservation).  “Oh 
Men!  Oh  Women!”.  “Sabrina 
Fair.”  “The  Solid  Gold  Cadillac” 
and  “The  Remarkable  Mr.  Penny- 
packer.” 

Views  of  other  Broadway  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  syndicate  field  were 
sought  out. 

Mel  Heimer.  King  Features. 
Dick  Kleiner,  NEA  Service,  and 
Lawrence  Perry.  North  .American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  all  agree  that 
the  two  best  shows  around  are 
the  “Caine  Mutiny  Court-Martial” 
and  the  “Teahouse  of  the  August 
Moon.” 

For  your  convenience  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  listing  by  the  review¬ 
ers  of  the  more  popular  Broad¬ 
way  attractions. 

Caine  Mutiny  Court-Martial: 

Herman  Wouk’s  play  about 
the  trial  of  Lt.  Steve  Maryk  for 
mutiny  with  a  fine  cast  headed  by 
Lloyd  Nolan  and  Henry  Fonda. 
Teahouse  of  the  August  Moon: 

This  comedy  deals  with  U.  S. 
forces  in  Okinawa  and  the  event¬ 
ual  building  of  a  teahouse  after 
much  conniving  on  the  part  of  the 
local  citizenry.  David  Wayne  stars. 
Can-Can: 

This  musical  has  a  light,  ro¬ 
mantic  story  .set  in  the  Paris  gar¬ 
rets  and  bistros.  Cole  Porter  did 
the  score  on  this  one  and  the  high 
spots  are  Gwen  Verdon’s  dancing. 
Comedy  in  Music: 

A  piano  and  Victor  Borge  star 
in  this  one-man  show.  Better  write 


and  wife  playwriting  team  starring 
Celeste  Holm  and  Robert  Preston. 
Mr.  Kleiner  says  it’s  good  comedy, 
though  most  of  the  reviewers  did 
not  like  it.  Ticket  situation  here 
is  pretty  easy. 

Fifth  Season: 

Menasha  Skulnik  stars  in  this 
comedy  about  the  dress  business 
with  Richard  Whorf.  Lawrence 
Perry  didn’t  go  overboard  in  his 
praise  here  though  Mr.  Skulnik 
has  been  called  a  great  comic. 

In  the  Summer  House: 

Mr.  Kleiner  says  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  controversial  show 
around.  Judith  Anderson  stars  in 
this  one  about  a  mother  dominat¬ 
ing  her  daughter.  Opinion  has  it 
that  tickets  shouldn’t  be  too  hard 
to  come  by. 

John  Murray  .Anderson's  Almanac: 

Fast  moving  review  with  hu¬ 
mor  accolades  going  to  Hermione 
Gingold  and  Billy  DeWolfe.  Tick¬ 
ets  here  should  be  easy.  Mr. 
Heimer  recommends  this  one. 

Kind  Sin 

Mary  Martin  and  Charles  Boy¬ 
er,  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  the 
critics,  hold  this  drawing  room- 
ish  drama  together  because  they 
are  Mary  Martin  and  Charles 
Boyer.  Tickets  will  probably  be 
available  at  the  boxoffice. 

The  King  and  I: 

This  Rogers  and  Hammerstein 
musical  of  Anna  at  the  court  of 
Siam  stars  Yul  Brynner  and  An- 
namary  Dickey  and  has  been 
very  popular  show.  Tickets  here 
shouldn’t  be  hard  to  get. 

Kismet: 

Lavish  musical  staged  with 
Arabian  splendor.  .Alfred  Drake 
and  Dorefta  Morrow  star  here. 
Mr.  Perry  calls  it  “Grand.”  Tick¬ 
ets  are  tight,  though  an  immed¬ 
iate  write-in  might  get  results. 
Mademoiselle  Colombe: 

French  theater  of  the  late  19th 
century  is  the  background  of  this 
play  starring  Edna  Best  and  Julie 
Harris.  The  critics  didn’t  go  over¬ 
board  and  tickets  aren’t  tight. 

Me  and  Juliet: 

Backstage  story  of  a  musical, 
this  musical  stars  Isabel  Bigley. 
Joan  McCracken  and  Bill  Hayes. 
Tickets  should  be  easy.  The  show, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  experts, 
doesn’t  quite  hit  the  heights. 

Oh  Men,  Oh  Women: 

This  sophisticated  comedy  cen¬ 
ters  around  a  psycho^analy-st  and 
stars  Franchot  Tone  and  Betsy  von 
Furstenberg.  Most  of  the  critics 


in  for  tickets  to  this  evening  of  call  this  very  funny  and  it’s  play- 
popular  Borge  humor.  ing  to  capacity  audiences.  A  write- 

His  and  Hers:  in  now  might  bring  a  ticket. 

This  is  a  play  about  a  husband  (Continued  on  page  .^0) 
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Were  They . . . 

The  %ood  Old  Days**? 


Back  in  the  days  when  most  newspapers 
were  printed  on  the  old  Washington  hand 
presses,  food  stores  stayed  open  long 
hours  and  gave  away  all  kinds  of  “pre¬ 
miums”  with  coupons  and  trading  stamps. 

In  those  days  the  percentage  of  the 
food  dollar  that  went  for  distribution 
costs  was  almost  twice  as  high  as  it  is 
today. 

A  &  P  was  one  of  the  first  to  do 
away  with  the  frills  and  giveaways,  and 
reduce  store  hours  in  order  to  give  people 
more  good  food  for  their  money. 

Today,  the  men  and  women  of  A  &  P 
are  still  seeking  every  efficiency  and 
economy  that  will  bring  handling  costs 
down  rather  than  push  them  up. 

They  are  still  alert  to  the  danger  that 
a  return  to  excessively  long  store  hours, 
expansion  of  non-food  merchandising  and 
the  revival  of  premiums  and  giveaways 
could  increase,  instead  of  decrease,  food 
costs  to  consumers. 

They  are  still  striving  to  narrow  the 
spread  between  farm  and  retail  prices  in 
order  to  maintain  sound  markets  for 
agriculture  and  bring  more  good  food  to 
more  people. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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Bryan  Stresses 
Great  Potential 
In  Classified 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Southern  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Association  members 
were  told  that  their  product  has  a 
potentiality  100  times  greater  than 
retail  display  and  1,000  times 
greater  than  general  advertising. 

“We  have  to  look  for  that 
growth,”  D.  Tennant  Bryan,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 

OFFICERS  of  the  Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
convention  of  SCAM  A  here  Jan.  As.sociation:  Left  to  right;  H.  W.  Richardson.  Richmond,  president; 

zo.  I  aont  see  It  m  the  other  Bauerkemper,  Houston,  vicepresident:  Mack  Christian,  Tampa, 

two  Image  categories.  vicepresident,  and  Harold  Ward,  Jacksonville,  secretary-treasurer. 

Pointing  out  the  value  of  clas- 

•sified.,  to  the  newspaper  “dojlar-  ordination  between  the  classified  outstanding  ads  from  other  papers, 
wise,  Mr.  ^  Bryan  said  classified  representative  and  used  car  deal-  After  a  trial  period,  in  response 
accounted  in  1953  for  16  per  Featured  speakers  were  Bill  to  a  questionnaire,  one-half  of  the 

‘Mht  of  all  advertising  revenue  in  Keller,  Lincoln-Mercury,  and  Paul  dealers  said  they  wanted  the  serv- 
Richmond^  and^  23  per  cent  in  pierce.  Ford.  ice  continued.  Most  of  the  rest, 

T-  L.  .  .  Classified  salesmen,  they  said,  contacted  individually  later,  ex- 

should  submit  ideas  in  selling  pressed  a  similar  desire. 


Tampa,  where  he  also  has  a  news¬ 
paper  interest. 


“We  were  not  asking  the  dealer 


CAMs  must  keep  clas-  through  planned  service. 

sified  in  Its  position  of  acceptance.  Used  car  dealers  haven’t  real-  to  increase  his  advertising — only 
as  evidenced  by  its  “perfectly  jzgj  classified’s  importance,  it  was  help  him  to  spend  it  more  wisely,” 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  last  brought  out  in  discussion,  because  Miss  Gates  said. 

20  years.”  CAMs  haven’t  “merchandised”  “In  the  meantime,  we  were 

Mr.  Bryan  said  that  eight  years  jt_  working  individually,  dealer  by 

ago  his  newspapers  dropped  the  ]Vew  Officers  Chosen  dealer.  Each  time  we  succeeded 

forced  combination  on  classified;  Richardson,  Richmond  getting  an  audit  it  was  easier 

today  97  per  cent  of  the  ads  ap-  Ngvvspapers,  is  1954  president  of  to  see  the  next  one. 

pear  in  both  papers.  SCAMA.  He  succeeds  A.  P.  'The  campaign  brought  a  20  per 

Mr.  Bryan  was  principal  speaker  Vaughn,  DaUoi  (Tex.)  Morning  cent  increase  in  week-day  adver- 


•of  the  meeting,  which  attracted  News. 


100  classified  advertising  leaders 
from  14  states. 


Other  new  officers:  W.  H. 
Bauerkemper,  Houston  (Tex.) 


A  popular  feature  of  the  pro-  Press,  first  vicepresident;  Mack 
gram  was  a  roundtable  group  Christian,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune, 
analysis  of  classified  pages.  Panels  second  vicepresident,  and  Harold 
were  conducted  around  five  tables.  Ward,  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times- 
with  participants  ^divided  accord-  Union,  secretary-treasurer. 

of  personalized  real  es- 


ing  to  size  of  their  papers  and 

population.  fate  selling  was  told  by  Blanche  ne^  arniiir  llniversiitv 

According  to  Israel  Weinstein,  Gates,  Monroe  (La.)  News-Star-  -ru-  winners’ 

Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  who  ar-  World.  Snot  News-^rst  Burke  Davis 

desf^ed^^J^ Sn’  week-day  busi-  Greensboro  Daily  'News;  second! 

designed  to  help  both  younger  ness,  which  was  down  although  j„y  Jenkins  Raleieh  News  and 

oartSarTrSe'rs'*"‘*‘*'°*^'^'*^  was  holding  up,  observer;  third,  Woodrow  Price, 

particular  problems.  the  papers  sent  each  dealer  sets  Raleigh  News  and  Observer; 

Representatives  of  the  motor  of  classified  sales  ideas  and  also  fourth,  Harry  Golden,  Jr.,  Char- 

car  industry  called  for  better  co-  called  attention  of  the  dealers  to  Observer. 

Feature  —  first,  Simmons  Fen¬ 
tress,  Raleigh  News  and  Observer; 
second.  Kays  Gary,  Cha'lotte  Ob¬ 
server;  third,  Woodrow  Price,  Ral¬ 
eigh;  fourth,  Tom  Fesperman, 
Charlotte  News. 

Editorial  —  first,  C.  A.  Mc- 
Knight,  Charlotte  News;  second, 
William  D.  Snider,  Greensboro 
Daily  News;  third,  Robert  Mason, 
Sanford  Herald;  fourth,  Reed  Sar- 
ratt,  Winston-Salem  Journal. 
Photography — first,  Charles  H. 
I — — —  —  —  —  —  — — I  Cooper,  Durham  Herald;  second, 

1  SEND  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  TO  !  J-' 


IS  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  WORN  OUT,  AFTER 
MUCH  OFFICE  USE,  WHEN  IT  REACHES 
YOUR  DESK? 

Then  why  not  suhserihe  now  and  have  a  copy  of  E&P 
sent  to  your  home  each  week?  It  will  pay  you  to 
have  a  “Fresh” 
copy  delivered  to 
your  home  where 
relaxation  and 
E&P  easy-chair 
reading  go  hand- 
in-hand. 


- -  .  iniru,  unariic  iviiicorcw, 

I  MY  HOME  FOR  THE  NEXT  52  |  Rocky  Mount  Telegram;  fourth, 
I  ISSUES  (S6..t0)  I 

I  O  Check  enclos-ed  □  Bill  me  later  |  _ 

I  iVame .  ^  News  and  Press,  Smithfield  Her 

I  .  I  aid  and  Morganton  News-Herald. 

I  Address .  j  Winning  weeklies:  Forest  City 

I  I  Courier,  Chatham  News,  Bertie 

.  . Zone - State .  Ledger  -  Advance,  and  Skvland 
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Broadway  Tickets 

continued  from  page  49 

Picnic: 

This  is  a  sometimes  amusing 
drama  of  the  effect  an  erring 
young  man  has  on  three  women 
in  a  small  town.  Mr.  Perry  didn’t  ; 
like  it,  Mr.  Kleiner  thought  it 
wonderful.  Mel  Heimer  called  it 
one  of  the  best  acted  plays  in 
town.  Write  in  for  this  one.  i 

The  Prescott  Proposals:  • 

Katherine  Cornell  stars  in  this 
suave  melodrama  with  a  U.N. 
background.  The  critics  call  this 
play  good.  By  April  the  boxoffice 
might  have  tickets  available. 
Remarkable  Mr.  Pennypacker. 

Comedy  about  a  bigamist  with 
two  families  in  two  cities  starring  , 
Burgess  Meredith.  Try  mail  for 
tickets  to  this  show. 

.Sabrina  Fain 

Margaret  Sullavan  and  Joseph 
Cotten  co-star  in  this  play  about 
a  girl  who  loves  the  family 
chauffeur.  It  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  write  for  tickets. 

The  Seven  Year  Itch: 

This  holdover  from  last  season 
stars  Tom  Ewell  and  Venessa 
Brown  and  concerns  the  dealings 
of  a  “summer  bachelor”  with  the 
girl  upstairs.  This  comedy  has 
gotten  good  reviews  all  over.  This 
is  a  write-in  too. 

The  Solid  Gold  Cadillac: 

About  a  small  stockholder  who 
eventually  winds  up  in  control  of 
a  large  company,  this  very  funny 
show  (according  to  the  critics) 
stars  Josephine  Hull.  Tickets 
might  be  obtained  by  writing. 

Tea  and  Sympathy: 

Deborah  Kerr  makes  her  broad- 
way  debut  in  this  drama  about 
the  growing  up  of  an  adolescent 
Mr.  Heimer  calls  her  spectacular 
and  the  play  so-so.  It’s  a  sellout. 
Wonderful  Town: 

Rosalind  Russell  takes  top  hon¬ 
ors  in  this  re-working  of  the  play 
“My  Sister  Eileen.”  A  musical, 
it  is  well  liked  by  the  critics  and 
a  letter  should  produce  a  ticket. 

■ 

New  Sunday  Paper 
Started  in  Maine 

Portland,  Me. 
Eugene  K.  Rowe,  state  editor 
of  the  Portland  Evening  Express, 
has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Aroostook  Herald,  a  new  Sunday 
newspaper  which  will  be  pulv 
lished  at  Presque  Isle  (Me.)  be¬ 
ginning  Feb.  7. 

Edward  G.  Perrier,  publisher  of 
the  new  newspaper,  also  publishes 
two  Aroostook  County  weekly 
newspapers,  the  Presque  Isle  Star 
Herald  and  the  Limestone  Leader, 
m 

Reporter  Killed 

San  Jose,  Calif. 
Anne  Hitt,  30,  reporter  for  the 
San  Jose  Mercury,  was  killed  and 
her  husband,  Ben,  city  editor  of 
the  same  paper,  was  injured  when 
their  car  overturned  Jan.  24. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  6,  1954 


tising. 

■ 

N.  C.  Award  Winners 
Honored  at  Duke  U. 

Durham,  N.  C. 
Winners  of  awards  presented 
by  the  North  Carolina  Press  As¬ 
sociation  were  honored  at  a  din- 


June  Glenn,  Jr.,  Asheville  Citizen. 

Winning  semi-weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  were:  Elkin  Tribune,  Stanley 


Ledger  -  Advance,  and  Skyland 
Post. 
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Profit  Insures 
Press  Integrity, 
Portmcmn  Soys 

Louisville,  Ky. 

A  newspaper  which  voluntarily 
leaves  out  “unpopular”  news  may 
be  opening  the  way  for  “the  little 
Caesars  of  America  to  take  over,” 
the  secretary-manager  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Press  Association  told  300 
members  of  the  organization  at 
the  group’s  annual  meeting  here. 

“One  could  look  around  this 
room  and  find  men  who  have 
dared  to  print  the  truth  and  have 
suffered  thereby,”  declared  Victor 
R.  Portmann.  “In  some  cases,  the 
price  they  have  paid  may  have 
been  high,  but  they  gained  some¬ 
thing  else  besides  temporary  pop¬ 
ularity.  They  have  retained  that 
priceless  something  that  $10,000,- 
000  cannot  buy  —  the  respect  for 
their  integrity.” 

Mr.  Portmann,  a  journalism  in¬ 
structor  at  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  said  profit  is  an  important 
contributor  to  the  integrity  of  a 
newspaper.  He  called  an  unprofit¬ 
able  newspaper  “dangerous.” 

This,  he  said,  is  so  because  “a 
marginal  newspaper  does  not  have 
the  solid  foundation  to  speak  up 
boldly  for  the  right.  .  .  . 

“Newspapers  should  be  profit¬ 
able  so  that  they  can  look  at  any¬ 
body,  any  politician,  any  adver¬ 
tiser,  anyone  who  would  dare  to 
infringe  on  the  people’s  right  to 
know — and  look  them  straight  in 
the  eye  and  tell  them  where  to 
80.” 

The  KPA  chose  a  former  Ken¬ 
tucky  newspaperman  as  the  “Ken¬ 
tuckian  of  the  Year.”  He  is  Henry 
Ward,  for  20  years  on  the  Pa¬ 
ducah  Sun  -  Democrat,  named  in 
1948  as  state  commissioner  of 
conservation. 

James  G.  Wilson,  editor  -  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Cynthia  Log 
Cabin,  was  elected  association 
president. 

Kentucky  Press  Service,  Inc., 
business  and  advertising  branch  of 
the  association,  chose  James  W. 
Willis,  Brandenburg  Messenger,  as 
president. 

Associated  Press  members  in 
Kentucky  reelected  S.  C.  Van 
Curon,  Harlan  Daily  Enterprise, 
as  chairman. 

■ 

Portland  Credit  Union 
Votes  Interest  Refund 

Portland,  Me. 

The  Portland  Press  Herald  Fed¬ 
eral  Credit  Union  voted  a  20  per 
cent  interest  refund  to  borrowers 
at  its  annual  meeting  this  week. 

Shareholdings  at  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  were  $73,267.93  and 
total  assets  $88,118.50.  The  or¬ 
ganization  had  379  members,  a 
gain  of  33  in  1953. 

Kenneth  W.  Berry,  Portland 
Evening  Express  reporter,  who 
was  reelected  president,  announced 
a  4.2  per  cent  dividend  for  all 
shareholders. 


Pentagon  Parley 
Set  for  Editors 

Washington 

A  conference  at  the  Pentagon 
will  be  a  feature  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  here  Ap¬ 
ril  16.  Michael  A.  Gorman,  pro¬ 
gram  chairman,  has  completed 
plans  for  about  30  top  level  peo¬ 
ple,  both  military  and  civilian,  in 
the  Defense  Department  to  be  on 
hand.  Attendance  will  be  restrict¬ 
ed  to  ASNE  members  only. 

N.  I.  Daily,  175, 
Invites  Staff 
To  Gala  Party 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

One  of  the  nation’s  oldest  news¬ 
papers,  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  one  of  the  youngest  pub¬ 
lishers,  Robert  C.  Crane,  will  be 
in  the  spotlight  Feb.  14  when  the 
paper  celebrates  its  175th  anni¬ 
versary  with  a  dinner  for  em¬ 
ployes  in  New  York. 

Two  days  later,  the  actual  an¬ 
niversary  date  of  the  Journal’s 
founding  as  a  semi-official  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Continental  Army, 
the  paper  will  publish  a  special 
edition  of  more  than  80  pages. 

The  first  editor  of  the  paper 
was  an  army  lieutenant,  Shepard 
Kollock,  who  founded  the  New 
Jersey  Journal  at  the  suggestion 
of  Gen.  Henry  Knox,  later  secre¬ 
tary  of  war.  The  paper  was  in¬ 
tended  to  counteract  Tory  propa¬ 
ganda  spread  by  British-controlled 
papers  in  New  York. 

The  first  issue  on  Feb.  16,  1779, 
was  published  in  Chatham  where 
the  terrain  made  the  area  relative¬ 
ly  inaccessible  to  the  British.  The 
paper  aroused  the  ire  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Kollock  frequently  was 
forced  to  flee  to  protect  his  equip¬ 
ment  and  life. 

Early  issues  sometimes  missed 
publication  dates  as  the  British 
were  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Printing  headquarters  were 
transferred  to  Elizabeth  in  1785 
after  a  brief  period  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 

The  record  of  daily  publication 
dates  back  to  1871  when  the 
Elizabeth  Daily  Journal  was 
launched  as  a  six  -  day  -  a  •  week 
counterpart  of  the  New  Jersey 
Journal.  The  papers  were  merged 
under  the  present  title  in  1890. 

The  anniversary  date  finds  the 
Journal  with  a  new  five-unit  press 
equipped  for  full  color  printing 
and  embarked  on  a  $750,000  pro¬ 
gram  of  expansion  and  improve¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Crane  is  the  third  member 
of  his  family  to  head  the  Journal. 
His  grandfather,  the  late  Augustus 
S.  Crane,  was  editor  and  publisher 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  his 
father.  Fred  L.  Crane,  who  died 
in  1948.  preceded  the  present 
publisher  at  the  helm. 


Old  Newsboys 
Get  $324,000 
For  Hospital 

PinsBUROH,  Pa. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  set  quite 
a  pace  in  its  annual  fund-raising 
campaign  for  Children’s  Hospital. 

In  a  two-month  drive  which 
ended  Jan.  27,  the  Press  Old  News¬ 
boys  organization  collected  $324,- 
082.48,  surpassing  by  more  than 
$51,000  the  previous  all-time  high 
of  $272,168.75  in  1952. 

The  Press  Old  Newsboys  have 
turned  over  to  Children’s  Hospi¬ 
tal  $1,700,730  since  1933. 

The  group  is  an  organization 
of  some  50  men,  who  start  their 
campaign  about  the  middle  of 
November  each  year  and  continue 
it  until  about  the  middle  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  They  raise  the  money  by 
various  ways,  mostly  by  sending 
out  letters  to  business  houses  and 
individuals  asking  for  contribu¬ 
tions.  They  also  knock  on  doors 
during  the  drive. 

They  stage  football  games, 
horse  shows,  basketball  games, 
etc.,  and  one  firm,  the  Wilkens 
Jewelry  Company,  puts  on  a  two- 
hour  radio  and  television  show 
two  days  after  Christmas.  It  at¬ 
tracted  $74,000  in  pledges  from 
listeners  and  viewers — but  when 
all  the  returns  were  in,  the  pro¬ 
gram  had  collected  $134,284  for 
the  fund. 

The  Old  Newsboys  no  longer 
sell  special  souvenir  editions  of 
the  Press  as  they  once  did.  That 
part  of  the  campaign  was  dis¬ 
carded  many  years  ago  during  the 
newsprint  shortage. 

Edward  P.  Kasun,  general  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  and  Joe  Wil¬ 
liams,  promotion  editor  of  the 
Press,  direct  the  campaign. 

■ 

$103  Guild  Scale 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A  new  guild  contract  provid¬ 
ing  for  wage  increases  ranging 
from  $3  to  $13  is  in  effect  at  the 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette.  Increase 
in  the  reporter-photographer  top 
minimum  is  $7,  putting  the  scale 
at  $103  after  four  years. 


MODERN  WIDE 
RANGE  LINOTYPES 
CUT  COSTS  BY 
KEYBOARDING 
THE  LARGER  TYPE  SIZES 
FOR  HEADS  AND  DISPLAY 

MERGENTHAIER 
LINOTYPE  •) 

UNOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Rytrion  Street,  BraeUyiiiS,  N.Y. 

S«C  in  mtmb€Tt  of  Hit  Unvtypt  &partt<i  family 


4  Fol  Groups 
Exchange  Notes 

Freedom  of  information  com¬ 
mittees  of  four  editorial  associa¬ 
tions  will  exchange  notes  on  their 
activities.  The  plan  was  suggested 
by  Hugh  N.  Boyd,  head  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association’s 
Fol  group. 

The  participating  committees 
are  those  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and 
National  Editorial  Association. 


AP  Man  Deplores 
Trend  to  ‘Yesterday* 

Milwaukee 

Harry  Leadingham,  chief  of  the 
Associated  Press  bureau  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  says  newspapers  are  allow¬ 
ing  too  many  “yesterdays”  to  get 
into  their  news  columns. 

Speaking  to  a  Sigma  Delta  CW 
meeting,  Mr.  Leadingham  said 
newspapers  appear  to  be  lessening 
their  drive  for  today’s  news  t<^ay 
and  are  becoming  daily  magazines. 
They  explain,  he  said,  that  this  is 
due  to  less  news  space  and  early 
deadlines. 

Within  five  years,  he  predicted, 
.\P  would  speed  transmission  of 
stories  and  photographs  by  nrore 
than  10  times  the  present  rate, 
using  radio  facilities. 

■ 

Daily  Makes  Shift 
To  Morning  Field 

San  Leandro,  Calif. 

Dropping  one  day  of  publication 
and  shifting  from  the  afternoon  to 
the  morning  field,  the  San  Leandro 
News-Observer  this  week  became 
the  Morning  News. 

The  transition  was  effected  Feb. 
2,  as  Monday  as  well  as  Sunday 
publication  is  now  omitted.  The 
paper  has  been  a  daily  for  four 
years  and  has  been  published  six 
days  weekly  during  the  past  year. 

Circulation  delivery  difficulties 
caused  the  transfer  to  the  after¬ 
noon  side,  Abraham  Kofman,  pub¬ 
lisher,  said. 

Increased  coverage  of  a  greater 
.u'ea  is  under  wav> 
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Decker  S  Job  Mum  on  Police, 

Proves  'Steady'  Press  Wins  Praise 

r  cn  V  washingt 

1  or  OU  X  ears  Newspapers  aware  that  ev( 


For  60  Years  Newspapers  aware  that  every  At  Chapel  Hill 

Hudson,  N.  Y.  District  of  Columbia  policeman  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 

“Wanted:  An  intelligent,  indus-  working  after  hours  to  break  ^  bronze  bas  relief  plaque  ol 
trious  boy.  Steady  work  for  the  “P  ^  the  late  W.  Carey  Dowd,  Jr.,  for 

right  b<ry.”  That  classified  ad  ap-  hysiness  Peaces  have  the  thmiks  president  of  the  North  Caro 
r.^..r...i  In  isQA  In  of  Police  Chief  Robert  V.  Mur-  ,  „  „  „ 


Carey  Dov/d  2  Are  Knighted 
Plaque  Unveiled  By  Norway's  King 
At  Chapel  Hill  ^''7 

Dailv  News  foreien  correstx>nde 


right  b<ry.”  That  classified  ad  ap¬ 
peared  in  1894  in 
the  Evening  Reg¬ 
ister,  one  of  the 
p  r  o  g  e  n  i  - 
tors  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Register-Star. 

Soon  a  19- 
year-old  boy 
walked  into  the 
office  and  said 
he’d  like  a  crack 
at  the  dual  role 
of  “printer’s  dev¬ 
il”  and  janitor.  Decker 


01  roi.ee  c-u.ci  .vuuc. I  ».  iv.tu-  Press  Association,  was 

ray  for  remaining  mum,  m  the  to  the  University  of 

interest  of  law  enforcement.  u.,  „ 


At  Chapel  Hill  William  H.  Stoneman,  Chicago 

Daily  News  foreign  correspondent. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  been  named  a  knight,  first 
A  bronze  bas  relief  plaque  of  cias.s,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Olav  in 
the  late  W.  Carey  Dowd,  Jr.,  for-  recognition  for  his  services  to 
mer  president  of  the  North  Caro-  Norway. 


.u  .  u  North  Carolina  bv  a  group  of 

Aboiu  22.000  man-hours  were  associales  in  a 

put  in  by  police  secreted  m  neigh-  ^^remony  here  Jan.  30. 
borhood  groceries,  liquor  package  presentation  was  made 

outlets,  dry  cleaning  establish-  Presidents’  breakfast, 

ments.  The  papers  broke  the  ^ 

news  a  ter  arrests  supplied  posi-  Association  meeting  here  in 

ive  solution,  police  say,  to  a  .^nnection  with  the  annual  Press 
least  30  armed  robberies  and 

tipped  authorities  off  to  many  ,  ,  ‘  , 

others  Josh  L.  Horne,  publisher  of  the 

Thanking  newspapers.  Chief  l^ocky  Mount  Telegram,  and  an 


The  job  proved  to  be  steady 


Simon  Johnson,  79,  former  ed 
itor  of  the  Decorah  (Iowa)  Pos 
ten.  has  received  the  same  honoi 


and  on  Feb.  1  William  S.  Decker.  .  .  ^  r  »k‘  in  1949  nresented  the  nlaaue  'tig  a  “Dirty  Dollars”  game,  an- 

Sr  nntpH  his  fiOfh  ../ith  .1,,  local  newspapers  knew  of  this  ex-  iy‘*y,  preseniea  me  piaque.  “‘b  «  .  uu 

nci™.Sr  h'.  ira  duty  and  all  oMhen,  agreed  Chancellor  Robert  B.  House  nouneed  tn  a  front  page  edttorta 

to  cooperate  »ith  the  police  d=-  receiyed,  tt  for  the  Umverstty.  _asktng  waders  suggest  what 


The  presentation  was  made  from  King  Haakon  VII  of  Nor¬ 
at  the  Past  Presidents’  breakfast,  way  as  a  reward  for  his  distin- 
a  feature  of  the  North  Carolina  guished  service  as  a  Norwegian- 
Press  Association  meeting  here  in  American  author  and  lecturer, 
connection  with  the  annual  Press 
Institute.  Dirty  Dollars: 

Josh  U  Horne,  publisher  of  the  Gets  'Em? 

Rocky  Mount  Telegram,  and  an 

rrav  saTd‘  ’  '  associate  of  the  former  publisher  Lorain,  Ohio 

From  the  beginning  all  of  the  of  the  Charlotte  News  who  died  .  The  Lorain  Journal  h  conduct- 

in  1949,  presented  the  plaque,  mg  a  ‘Dirty  Dollars  game,  an- 
Chancellor  Robert  B.  House  nouneed  in  a  front  page  editorial 


“nrinler’s  devil”  tn  nreRident  hn.  to  cooperate  with  the  police  de-  receivea  ii  lor  me  ^nivcrsHy.  6  -.riYsX  ■ 

m  I  tim  happy  to  state  When  the  new  home  of  the  Uni-  should  be  done  with  $550  given 

i^dV  becomi^e  linntvn;  'hat  not  one  line  was  written  by  versity’s  school  of  journalism  is  to  two  members  of  the  Journal 

oner. tor  any  of  the  newspapers,  which  I  completed  the  plaque  will  be  dis-  staff  by  a  gambling  operator,  who 


operator,  collector,  salesman,  busi-  any 


nes  manager,  president. 

Raymond  C.  Kennedy  is  the 


consider  was  very  much  in  the  played  in  the  structure, 
interest  of  the  law-abiding  citi-  Two  days  before  the  ceremony. 


would  not  accept  refusal.  The  edi¬ 
torial  asked: 

“What  would  YOU  do  with 


present  business  mannger  and  he  zens  of  the  District  of  Columhia.”  Mrs.  Dowd,  the  honored  publish-  _ _ 

represents  the  third  generation  of  - - - - -  ToJ  dfed°  whnfaHendin/^^^^  ™nhy  Siy?  Use  .hcmTo”ght 

the  Kennedy  family  Mr.  Decker  NewS  Ploy  AsSlStS  while  attending  the  open  .u. 

has  been  ascoriatpH  u/ith  in  m.K  t>  i.  -  it  me  session  of  the  press  meeting.  „ 

nas  Deen  associated  with  in  pub-  PoKre  in  Caoture  »  ..  a  police?  Contribute  them 

lishinc  the  naner  ixi  Leaves  Beuuest  i _ i  r>  .-x  _ i _ 


IS  ing  the  paper.  ,  .  .  Ct  Joseph  Mo  ’  .  enuren.'  ur  pernaps  your  inui- 

The  perfect  formula  for  Mr.  ,  -  .  '  ■  given  a  Dowd  was  president  of  the  vidual  need  is  so  acute  that  you 

eckers  success  would  read:  ,  •  .  murder  in  Sherburn  Minn  Carolina  Press  Association  believe  the  money  should  be  given 

Honest  pride  in  accomplishment.”  “'P'®  Minn.,  1929-30  and  was  actively  iden-  vou  ” 

He  is  one  newspaper  president  jj.^nsi^k  fo7  th^^Tapfurf  Association  for  the  Answers  must  be  postmarked 

who  likes  to  interview^  the  ^ys  '  .  ,5  vearok  killef  a^  "ot  later  than  Feb.  10. 

when  a  new  printer’s  devil”  is  to  ‘Pp.'p  killer,  according  business.  He  was  interested  a 

be  hired.  He  smiles  a  little  when  m  Pm'^c-  ,  ,  in  the  school  of  journalism  and 

he  hears  them  talk.  Maybe  it  story  s  eve  r  a  hundred  ^  Promotions  Made 

takes  him  back  to  the  day  60  ^  News-  Galesburg.  Ill. 

vears  asn  wbpn  h..  int.-.  tLc  Press  territory,  was  slated  for  . - ^  ^ 


ing  session  of  the  press  meeting. 
Leaves  Bequest 


gambling?  Turn  them  over  to  the 
police?  Contribute  them  to  the 
church?  Or  perhaps  your  indi¬ 


me  ...-yeai  om  aveuiu.ng  paper  business.  He  was  interested 

The  story  several  hundred  IJft ’’a  MuSt  °tVX"t  h’^Ml!  Promotions  Made 


years  ago  when  he  came  into  the 
office  looking  for  a  “steady”  job. 

■ 

Features  on  Fishing 


A  series  of  unusual  stories  and  year  old  boy  who  had  talked  to 
pictures  is  being  published  by  the  him  was  wearing  a  jacket  bearing 


The  bronze  plaque,  a  life-size 

page  one  by  Telegraph  News  Fd- 

'’a  7  T  1-  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Everett  Toy  of 

mina  ^  ^hoeshme  boy  reading  an  charlotte,  noted  sculptress. 

early  afternoon  edition  of  the  t-u., 

Milwaukee  News-Press,  recalled  that  a  15-  ^  ^  mscrip- 


wiii.  In  Galesburg,  Ill. 

•he  bronze  ^aque.  a  life-size  Galesburg,  111. 

ness  of  Mr  Dowd,  is  the  work  changes  in  the  Daily  Register- 
Mrs.  Sarah  Everett  Toy  of  announced  by  Publisher 

irlotte  noted  sculptress.  C.  Pritchard, 

he  plaque  bears  this  inscrip-  Richard  F.  Jelliff.  editor,  was 

.  ■  1  .  u  appointed  executive  editor  and 

This  memorial  has  been  pre-  ^ 


.  - ,  - ®  HIV  JIIIII  Wds  WCailllK  U  lUCKCl  UCUIIIIK  U,,  u:^  mviuuvi  a  iitwiy  au- 

Milwaukee  Journal  as  the  result  the  word  “Sherburn”  on  the  back,  1^  him  »«  rniiraopoiic  ^'^ory  board  to  ownership.  Frank 

of  a  four-week  hunting  and  fishing  He  told  a  detective  the  boy  had  nf>wQnnrwrman  PYnnnpnt  nf  all  appointed  assistant  to 

tour  of  Florida  and  Andros  Is-  gone  to  a  theater.  The  police  fUat  in  IniirnalUm  and  a  publisher.  M.  H.  Eddy,  man- 

?f  ,  Bahamas  by  Mel  nabbed  the  boy  and  charged  him  .  .  .ijstininUhpii  nltlyVn  of  editor,  was  made  associate 

Ellis  of  the  outdoor  writing  staff  with  fatally  shooting  his  mother,  ^  ®  editor  and  director  of  public  re- 


and  Jim  Meyer,  assistant  manager  father  and  grandmother, 
of  the  photo  department.  ■ 


Exposition  in  April  ,rctari;„?Netri„'’p^r^  j”: 

Waterbury,  Conn,  posed  the  memorial  to  Mr.  Dowd  <;hanical  superintendent  and  Sam 
Ihe  Wuterhury  Republican  and  and  friends  and  associates  of  the  c.uardalabene  became  foreman. 


you  have  inlernafional  business 


interests  associated  with  publishing,  American  and  the  Lions  Club  will  late  publisher  joined  in  under- 
printing,  advertising  or  comntercial  sponsor  the  first  Do  -  It  -  Yourself  writing  the  project, 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch  Exposition  here  in  the  State  .Arm-  Mr.  Dowd  was  publisher  of  the 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and  :  ory  April  20  to  24.  Charlotte  News  from  1927  until 


New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


MtwnPAPER  NEWSY'S 


1 5  HomlltoB  St.,  Sydney  Anstrolla 
Aannel  Subeerlptloa  to  U.  S.  $9J0, 
Wrttm  far  aem^fe  eepy. 


"  Mr.^Dowd'^Xpubiisher  of  the  Ohio  Public  Meeting 
Charlotte  News  from  1927  until  LaW  NoW  in  Effect 
1947.  - _ 


EDITORIAL 

WRITER  : 

A  stronsr.  mid-west,  indepenilent 
iicwsiiaiier  seeks  an  editurial  writer 
— not  too  younp  and 

not  too  old — 
who  is  interested  in  movintr  on  to 
.1  belter  job. 

FINE  OPPORTUNITY. 
Ix>tter«  will  be  kept  in 

striet  eonfiilcnee.  • 

Box  618.  Editor  &  Publisher 


T  r.  !-•  u  lations.  He  was  succeeded  as  man- 

Thomas  L.  Robinson,  who  sue-  aging  editor  by  Charles  Morrow, 
eded  Mr.  Dowd  as  publisher  of  j^y  q  Newhouser,  composing 
2  Charlotte  News  in  1947,  pro-  ^oom  foreman,  was  made  me- 


'  ^  ^  Cleveland 

t3  r*!  X  ^  "’hich  became  effec- 

ReporterS  Rlect  tlve  Feb.  l  prohibits  the  closing 

Philadelphia  to  newspapers  of  meetings  of  state 
Frank  J.  McDevitt,  reporter,  boards  and  commissions. 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has  been  The  law  applies  to  all  111  listed 
elected  president  of  the  Phila-  state  boards  with  one  exception, 
delphia  Press  Association.  Other  It  does  not  affect  the  State  Pardon 
officers:  and  Parole  Commission  “when  its 

Mark  S.  Dolbey.  Inquirer,  vice-  hearings  are  conducted  at  a  penal 
president:  John  R.  P.  Brady,  institution  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
Bulietin,  treasurer;  and  James  E.  interviewing  inmates  to  determine 
McNeill,  Bulletin,  secretary.  parole  or  pardon.” 
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Local  Column  S.  a.  Spencer  Retires;  O  Prrn^rc  Rrrr*!^  published  by  :5  st.  Louis  Junior 

,  ,  «  ,  40  Years  with  Dailv  ^  DOCK  Achievers  called  the  Achiever. 

A^Ont  for  Roador  Chicago  Jr.  Journalists  <jlobe  Democrat  with  members  of 

Help  in  Projects  agei  S' ,b.  S' fU' K;  in  J.  A.  Program  ^vi2;l':„'’'v'??ro'urph1«s  «1 

Duluth,  Minn,  classified  advertising  department.  u  x?  a  i  newspaper  production,  though  the 

Ever  try  to  evaluate  the  worth  Jan,  30  after  more  than  Two  newspapers-the  New  Bed-  jo  a„  the  work  of  pub- 

of  a  local  column?  40  years  with  that  newspaper.  /on/  (Mass.)  Standard-Times  and  n^hing  the  Acheiver,  with  the  ex- 

M  the  Duluth  Herald  and  News-  the  5f.  Loms  (Mo.)  G/ofie  Demo-  ception  of  the  actual  printing. 

Tribune,  the  column  “Between  Da'>y  News  in  1913.  He  was  an  cro/— are  accomplishing  a  two-fold  -fhe  Achiever  has  been  in  the 

Us”  by  Sinto  Wessman  speaks  for  salesman  for  15  years  and  be-  purpose  with  their  participation  in  hiack  financially  each  year,  and 

itself.  manager  of  classified  the  Junior  Achievement  program.  ,33,  ,3  prize-winning  editions 

“Between  Us”  is  only  14  months  as  assistant  depart-  They  are  building  future  journal-  ^  ^  ,0  dividend  to 

old.  But  here  are  some  of  the  manapr.  Fellow  employes  ists  and  at  the  same  time  showing  3on,e  500  persons  who  bought 

projects  it  has  accomplished:  presented  him  with  a  gold  watch  youngsters  some  of  the  facts  of  50  ^^^,3  ^ 


40  years  with  that  newspaper.  /on/  (Mass.)  Standard-Times  and  j^e  Acheiver,  with  the  ex- 

Mr.  Spencer,  69,  ^ined  the  the  St.  Lows  (Mo.)  Globe  Demo-  panting. 

Daily  News  in  1913.  He  was  an  erm— are  accomplishing  a  two-fold  r^e  Achiever  has  been  in  the 
ad  salesman  for  15  years  and  be-  purpose  with  their  participation  in  bi^-k  financially  each  year  and 
came  office  manager  of  classified  the  Junior  Achievement  program.  |33j  prize-winning  editions 


1  Drew  almost  2  000  letters  on  ^  suitcase  at  a  farewell  party,  business  life.  Each  paper  has  a 


a  “Penny  Parade”  push  to  buy  a 
television  set  for  aged  men  resid¬ 
ing  in  a  Community  Chest-spon¬ 
sored  institution.  The  appeal 


Life  on  a  Weekly 

Salem,  Mo. 


slightly  different  system,  however. 

-T-u  .1  .1  -r'—.  oaltunore  B^useum 

The  Standard-Times,  sponsoring  ^  «  n 

Junior  Journalists,  has  turned  over  Gets  Hearst  Alt 


sored  institution.  The  appeal  After  the  regular  weekly  edi-  one  page  of  its  Sunday  edition  for  Baltimore 

brought  slightly  more  than  290,000  tion  of  the  Salem  News  had  gone  Itie  use  of  teen-agers  who  cover  pjyj.  great  Flemish  and  Gobelin 
pennies  or  enough  to  buy  seven  to  press,  a  $250,000  fire  broke  public  and  parochial  high  schools  tapestries,  from  the  William  Ran- 


brought  slightly  more  than  290,000  tion  of  the  Salem  News  had  gone  Itie  use  of  teen-agers  who  cover 


TV  sets.  __  _  _  _  _ 

2.  Collected  more  than  enough  at  10  p.m.  on  Jan.  28.  R.  L.  Vick-  Eighteen  young  men  and  worn-  presented  to  the  Baltimore  Mu- 
in  dimes  to  keep  a  beacon  light  ery  and  C.  A.  Stacey,  the  paper’s  ^ — using  typewriters  rented  from  seum  of  .Art  and  hung  in  its  foyer 
burning  in  Enger  Tower,  on  top  owners  and  publishers,  quickly  a  local  shop  and  set  up  in  a  room  ^  memorial  to  the  late  pub- 


out  in  the  main  business  district 
at  10  p.m.  on  Jan.  28.  R.  L.  Vick- 


in  the  New  Bedford  area. 


dolph  Hearst  collection,  have  been 


of  the  Duluth  hills.  Vandals  had  went  into  action  and  put  together  at  the  newspaper- — do  all  the  work 

put  out  the  light  several  times,  an  extra  complete  with  pictures  themselves.^  Their  copy  is  edited 

The  city  finally  refused  to  replace  and  stories.  Presses  rolled  at  6:30  by  an  adviser,  the  assistant  Sun- 

the  broken  lights,  valued  at  $80  a.m.  Friday.  day  editor.  They  do  not,  how- 


apiece.  “Between  Us”  attracted 
1,600  letters  and  plenty  of  dimes. 
And  since  the  column  replaced  the 
light,  it  hasn’t  been  touched. 

3.  Struck  up  a  Hallowe’en  proj- 


at  tne  newspaper — ao  ail  tne  worx  ijsher. 

themselves.^  Tbeir  copy  is  edited  They  include  two  examples  of 
by  an  adviser,  the  assistant  Sun-  Flemish  weavers’  art  in  the 
day  editor.  They  do  not,  how-  garjy  noo’s.  .A  set  of  three  Paris 


New  Teen  Page 


ever,  take  their  own  pictures  but  tapestries  of  the  late  IbOO’s  por- 
order  them  from  the  Standard-  tray  dramatic  events  in  the  epic 
Times  after  their  use  has  been  ap-  Aeneas. 

Cleveland  proved  by  the  adviser.  The  Hearst  Foundation.  Inc., 


3.  Struck  up  a  Hallowe’en  proj-  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  last  Begun  in  1946,  this  company  ^hich  made  the  gift,  was’repre- 
ect  which  raised  four  tons  of  week  inaugurated  a  new  page,  produced  a  mimeographed  paper  sented  by  Fred  I.  Archibald,  pub- 

_  ,  “Toon  XKInVi’nn  ”  tirVlif-K  ¥i,i1T  ra.  _ _  ....A  1.  .  .  .  _  .  .  . 


clothing  for  Korean  children.  Du-  “Teen  Thinking,”  which  will  re-  once  during  that  year,  and  during  ]i3her  of  the  Baltimore  News- 
lath  youngsters  collected  clothing  Por*  activities  of  youth  “froin  the  rest  of  the  year  it  functioned  and  Siindav  American. 

instead  of  “tricks  or  treats,”  and  nursery  through  high  school.”  as  a  press  study  group.  Later.  '■ 

the  Air  Force  cooperated  in  flying  Terrell,  writer  and  educa-  members  contributed  articles  to  -ru-’ii  i__ 

the  clothing  to  the  West  Coast  will  conduct  the  page  every  the  newspaper  and  now  the  com-  iiiiiii  iwi  n.iu£> 

where  it  was  sent  by  ship  to  Saturday.  She  is  former  fashion  pany  has  its  present  stature  and  Cleveland, 

Korea.  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  space  with  the  young  reporters  The  Cleveland  Press,  m 


Korea.  editor  of  the  C  hicago  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Wessman’s  earthy,  chatty,  _  ■ 

personalized  daily  comments  bring  In  Chicago  Offic© 
a  steady  flow  of  mail,  telephone  r  Stecher,  Jr.,  former- 

calls  and  personal  visits  to  his  ,  ,^j,n  E.  Lutz  Co.,  which 

ypewriter.  The  column  proves  ^"33  dj.^olved.  is  the  Chicago  ad- 
that  readers  are  wilting  to  join  in  representative  of  the 

-to  take  part-in  a  movement  Dg,,„,7®(Mich.)  News,  which  has 


space  with  the  young  reporters 


Big  Thrill  ior  Kids 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
The  Cleveland  Press,  mindful 


getting  paid  for  their  work  by  the  that  there  are  thousands  of  local 
column  inch.  Several  of  this  youngsters  who  have  never  expe- 


group  have  gone  on  to  study  jour¬ 
nalism  in  college. 

The  Globe  Democrat  sponsors 


ricnced  a  streetcar  ride,  invited 
them  as  guests  on  a  trolley  trip 
Ian.  24.  Buses  on  that  day  re- 


a  four-page,  slick  paper,  monthly  placed  the  last  trolleys  in  Ohio. 


that’s  worthwhile. 

Gustaf  A.  Nordin,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Duluth  newspapers, 
says: 

“A  local  column  for  a  daily 
newspaper  our  size  is  often  ques¬ 
tionable  because  it  is  costly  to 
use  a  man’s  time  for  it  exclusively. 
Properly  written,  it  is  an  outlet 
for  news  the  people  want,  but 
cannot  get  through  the  regular 
news  columns.  When  it  is  handled 


opened  its  own  national  advertis¬ 
ing  office  in  the  Tribune  Tower. 
Mr.  Stecher  is  the  son  of  Walter 
R.  Stecher,  Sr.,  who  is  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc., 
publishers’  representatives. 

■ 

Rapid  City  Guide 

Rapid  City,  S.  D. 
The  1954  Business  Survey  and 
Market  Guide  for  Rapid  City  has 


in  the  correct  manner  it  is  worth  been  issued  by  the  Rapid  City 
the  cost.  It  is  better  to  use  a  Daily  Journal.  The  20-page  issue, 
man’s  time  for  chatty  bits  of  news  covering  every  phase  of  the  Rapid 
about  people  that  your  reader  ob-  City  retail  trade  area,  was  com- 
viously  will  read  than  to  use  that  piled  by  E.  H.  Lighter,  business 
man  to  rewrite  handouts  that  ar-  manager  of  the  Journal, 
rive  in  a  city  room  by  the  barrel  ■ 

every  week.”  ^  ^iome  Section  in  Roto 

Broun  Award  Judges  “ 

.  ,  ,  .1^  ,  .  48-page  colorgravure  magazine  to 

be  published  by  the  New  York 


named  by  the  American  Newspa 
per  Guild  to  judge  the  1953  com 


Times  on  Sunday,  Feb.  14.  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  magazine  is  from 


r  1  ««  •  VC1U5II1K  111  uiv  iiiuudz.iiic  19  iiuiii 

E  r  A°'  66  manufacturers,  distributors  and 

JUJ**®*  "®  retailers. 

nai  Boyle,  Associated  Press  col-  ^ 

umnist;  Eric  Sevarcid,  news  ana-  j  •  mi  1 

lyst  and  commentator  for  the  Co-  Parade  in  Allentown 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System,  and  The  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call- 
Leo  Lerner,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Chronicle  will  begin  distribution 


North  Side  Newspapers. 


of  Parade  on  April  4. 
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Scripps  League 
Buys  Chronicle 
At  Bozeman 


Bozeman,  Mont. 

Transfer  of  the  Bozeman  Daily 
Chronicle,  a  six-day  morning  and 
Sunday  publication,  to  the  Scripps 
League  of  Newspapers  became  ef¬ 
fective  Feb.  1. 

Scripps,  with  newspapers  in 
Montana,  Idaho,  Utah  and  Ore¬ 
gon,  purchased  the  newspaper 
from  Jefferson  and  M.  C.  Jones, 
of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


Jefferson  Jones,  retiring  after 
42  years  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  said  he  will  continue  his 
residence  here.  He  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  general  manager  by 
G.  Nicholas  Ifft  III  of  Pocatello, 
Idaho.  He  is  the  son  of  G. 
Nicholas  Ifft  II,  editor  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Idaho  State  Journal 
at  Pocatello. 


The  Jones  brothers  purchased 
the  Chronicle  in  1946.  They  are 
members  of  a  Minneapolis  news¬ 
paper  family  that  once  had  the  old 
Minneapolis  Journal. 


Kansans  Acc|uire 
Daily  in  Nebraska 

FArRBLRY,  Neb. 

A  CROUP  from  Kansas  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  Fairhury  Daily  News, 
effective  Feb.  8,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  L.  M.  Turnbull, 
publisher. 

The  new  owners  are  Virgil  L. 
Hill  of  Topeka,  and  Harry  and 
Grace  Valentine  of  the  Clay  Cen¬ 
ter  Dispatch. 

Mr.  Hill  has  been  in  newspa¬ 
per  work  for  14  years,  serving 
as  reporter  and  city  editor  of 
the  Hiawatha  (Kan.)  Daily 
World  and,  after  four  years  as 
press  secretary  to  the  Governor 
of  Kansas,  as  State  House  re¬ 
porter,  city  editor  and  assistant 
to  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital.  Since  1951 
he  has  been  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Kansas  State  High¬ 
way  Commission. 


Maj.  Wilford  LeRoy  Harrelson, 
a  local  man,  became  the  sole  own¬ 
er  of  the  Coastal  Carolinian  Press, 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Myrtle 
Beach  (S.  C.)  News,  on  Feb.  1. 
He  acquired  the  newspaper  and  its 
building  from  James  L.  Platt,  ed¬ 
itor  since  1949. 


Negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the 
Springfield  (Ore.)  News  to  three 
former  Coos  Bay  newspapermen 
have  been  completed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Maxey,  publishers  of 
the  weekly  paper  for  30  years. 
The  News,  established  52  years 
ago,  was  purchased  by  Harrison 
P.  Hornish,  former  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.) 
Times;  John  W.  Nelson,  one-time 
advertising  manager  of  the  Times, 
now  an  insurance  man,  and  Frank 
F.  Wiggins,  former  Times  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman,  now  a  sales 


representative  for  Mergenthaler  QVirrr^e  received  shares  proportional  in  I 

Linotype  Company.  The  new  own-  I^X1U&“0  value  to  their  investments,  the  re-  m 

ership  will  become  effective  March  T„  |7|  mainder  was  sold  to  Antonio  L 

28.  1x1  lYlUIiaO  Prio,  who  later  turned  it  over  to  * 

*  *  *  If  X  O  1  brother  Carlos.  ^  ^ 

Mark  Cramer,  and  John  Stuart  AT©  iOf  Oal©  Since  then,  over  $600,000  worth  {  r 

have  purchased  the  St.  Paul  Havana  improvements  have  been  ^ 

(Nth  )  Phonograph  from  George  ^  ,he  ownership  Hr 

M.  Dobry,  publisher  for  the  last  .^ares  of  El  Mundo,  a  leading  I 

three  years.  in  Cuba  is  for  sale  Luis  $150,000.  ^  i 

«  *  «  I  D  ,  f  II  ^  ^  c  i  „  i  Latest  figures  available  showed  a  Ac 

Publisher  Mark  C.  Green  has  Pn,™.  ^lelhlreMh^  c™  “T'he”n»e;^^^cu7aUoTwi  S 

n«waT«™I.S‘'S,  Tte  mSo  dail?  Ld  54.000  Sunday  eit 

C,'Ssa'c:uVp”b"Sg'cot  rd™,®ro“wU;in°™n'.‘;de“'’?.^ 

pany,  owned  by  H.  Frank  Luns^  States,  and  1,000  owned  by  Dr.  "  I" 

ford  and  James  L.  Hodges.  Botifoll.  2  Additions  Made  H 

•  ♦  *  Dr.  Botifoll,  editor  of  the  pa-  «  TrilfTiaH  Ronts  \ 

Harrison  Brown,  former  news  per,  has  split  with  the  publisher,  “Y  mianu  neps 

editor  of  the  Ontario  (Ore.)  y4r-  Amadeo  Barletta,  in  a  dispute  .  _  Chicago  , 

gus-Observer  and  for  the  last  two  which  has  rocked  Cuban  newspa-  Two  executive  additions  to  In-  " 

years  editor  and  publisher  of  the  perdom.  (E&P,  Jan.  16,  page  50.)  Newspaper  Representatives, 

Cashmere  (Wash.)  Valley  Record,  The  feud  came  to  a  head  New  Inc.,  were  announced  here  this 

has  sold  his  Interest  in  the  weekly  Year’s  Eve,  when  Dr.  Barletta,  ac-  week  by  James  H.  Morrow,  pres- 

newspaper  to  Orlo  H.  Mohr  of  companied  by  members  of  the  ident  of  Inland.  James  N,  Krohne 

Dunsmuir,  Calif.  Also  selling  to  Military  Intelligence  Service,  en-  has  been  appointed  general  man-  P’ 

the  same  buyer,  was  Vernon  R.  tered  the  Mundo  building  and  ager  and  John  T.  Lykes  has  joined  '.n 

Frost,  dean  of  the  school  of  com-  halted  the  press  run.  Twenty-  the  firm^  Atlanta  office  manager.  j*! 

munications  at  the  University  of  thousand  copies  of  the  paper  had  Mr.  Krohne  was  formerly  sub- 
Washington,  who  was  associated  been  printed  bearing  an  editorial  urban  stores  advertising  manager  ” 

in  the  ownership  of  the  Cashmere  call  to  national  unity  written  by  ‘O*"  Marshall  Field  &  Company  ® 

paper.  Dr.  Botifoll.  Dr.  Barletta  wanted  and  later  operated  his  own  adver-  '' 

♦  *  ♦  {Q  remake  the  paper  without  the  tising  agency.  He  comes  to  In-  P 

Don  Gillen  has  sold  the  week-  editorial,  but  as  most  of  the  staff  l<*nd  from  Crane  ^  Co.,  where  he 

ly  York  (Neb.)  Republican  to  had  already  left,  he  ordered  some  "'as  a  staff  executive.  •' 

Arthur  J.  Riedesel,  who  recently  lines  of  the  editorial  stricken  out,  .Mr.  Lykes  has  been  identifi^  P 

sold  his  interest  in  the  Loup  City  as  well  as  Dr.  Botifoll’s  byline,  with  national  newspaper  advertis-  ^ 

(Neb.)  County  Times.  A  new  press  run  was  then  started,  'Ug  in  Atlanta  for  20  years.  He  f 

...  and  the  20,000  printed  copies  were  started  on  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour-  < 

William  W  and  Charles  R  carted  off  to  be  destroyed  (al-  *n  1932,  later  joining  the  At-  I 

arZ  Twin  b™tr,  wto  fo®:  -ough  a  tew  copie,  were  smug-  H,  . 

merly  owned  the  Chisholm  gled  away  by  employes).  in,.  ^  >  ! 

(Minn)  Tribune -Herald  have  Barletta  tried  to  fire  Dr.  Brands,  Inc.,  as  sales  representa- 

Lpht  the  Pacific  Palhades  Botifoll,  but  the  latter  ^inted  out  live  anj 

(Calif  I  Post  from  Paul  F  Waev-  '•’“I  under  the  rules  of  the  com-  years  he  has  been  assistant  na- 
e^  Jr  \he  tranTa<Jron  L  ha"-  Pany  Dr.  Barletta  could  not  do  tjonal  advertismg  and^m^^^^^^^^^^  , 

died  bv  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  news-  On  major  decisions,  a  quor-  '"8  manager  for  the  Constitution, 

paper  broker.  um  of  four  out  of  five  directors  ■ 

^  .  .  must  agree.  One  director  is  dead  Prirnn  1  isfrvAc  PNPA- 

w  rxr  vs  p  aud  ha'  been  renlaced.  There-  ^.eaves 

viVh  a  weekly  h^s  beSf  sdd  to‘’a  remaining  four  directors  In  New  York  City  Post 

new  concern  the  Watkins  Review  unanimously  on  im-  Joseph  G.  Camp,  Jr.,  has  joined 

Corn  The  naoer  was  nurchased  P?'’*ar't  matters.  But  one  of  the  the  staff  of  the  Publishers’  Asso- 
from  Mrs  Hart  I  SeeletT  Sr  and  directors  is  Dr.  Botifoll  and  he  ciation  of  New  York  City  as  an 
Mr  ami  mVs  Hart  I  £ellv  Jr  administrative  assistant  to  the 

Cu^v"  UidM  of  presidem.  William  Mapcl. 

“w  ISmlMdil*: 

Caiord  Ap^mled  p- 

Promotion  Manager  Dr.  Botifoll  told  e&p  that  the 

Portland,  Ore.  ownership  of  Mundo’s  stock  is  as  |h®  ^  and  served  with 

Richard  Gifford  is  new  promo-  follows:  Ordnance  Corps  in  Germany 

tion  manaeer  for  the  Oregon  Jour-  Shares  18  months  as  a  lieutenant  He 

««/,  succeedine  Vernon  R.  Church-  Prio  .  4.300  ‘  a 

ill  who  retired  earlier  this  year.  Barletta  .  3.705  ^amp  was  admitted  to  the 

Mr.  Gifford  has  been  a  member  Botifoll  .  1,000  har  in  Florida  in  1948  after  grad- 

of  the  Journal’s  national  advertis-  J.  Martinez  Zaldo .  716  uation  from  Stetson  University. 

ing  department  for  six  years.  A  Raul  Paeadizabal  .  199  ■  * 

graduate  of  University  of  Oregon.  Raoul  Alfonso  Gonse  ....  80  Financial  Roview  ' 

he  served  durinc  the  war  with  the  -  cir«Miiv  nhio 

Marines  and  finished  with  a  first  Total  . 10,000  a  business  and  finance  review 

leu  enan  s  commission.  Martinez  Zaldo  is  business  man-  of  Miami  Valley  was  published  | 

n  1  •  ^8cr  of  ll^c  paper.  Pagadizabal  is  Jan.  15  in  the  Sidney  Daily  News. 

Cotton  Bowl  Chainnan  treasurer.  Mr.  Gonse  is  assistant  The  edition  was  in  tabloid  format 

Dallas  editor.  and  advertising  exceeded  27,000 

Felix  R.  McKnight,  managing  The  shares  were  floated  after  lines,  according  to  John  K.  Zollii- 
editor,  Dallas  Morning  News,  was  the  paper  had  been  bought  for  ger,  display  advertising  manager, 
elected  chairman  of  the  Cotton  $650,000  ($250,000  cash)  from  Twenty-five  commercial  banks. 

Bowl  Athletic  Association  for  Pedro  Cue  in  1949.  Dr.  Barletta  savings  &  loans  and  personal  loan 
1954.  The  association  arranges  and  the  new  owners  issued  a  companies  were  represented  with 
New  Year’s  Day  games  in  the  $1,000,000  worth  of  stocks.  After  their  year-end  condensed  state- 
Dallas  stadium.  Dr.  Barletta  and  the  others  had  ments. 
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__  _  states  be  retained;  that  to  meet  government's  demands  for 

A  EL  C  labor  law  be  amended  to  make  reports. 

/^X^X  Xa  X  W0ALXWXA  V^*  »  it  a  violation  for  anyone  to  en-  Transferral  of  jurisdiction  to 

T  _  gage  in  picketing  by  force  or  vio-  prevent  unfair  labor  practices 

TJ  TVl  A'n  TCk  lence,  or  picketing  in  a  manner  should  be  made  from  NLRB  to 

_  "Xl  **iXX^5XXVXXXX^5XX  lO  which  obstructs  free  use  of  public  the  federal  courts,  and  individuals 

streets,  sidewalks,  or  other  public  wronged  by  violations  of  the  Act 
Washington  quire  into  the  facts  of  a  dispute  ways.  should  be  enabled  to  sue  as  private 


PublLsher  views  on  Taft-Hartley  causing  a  national  emergency,  and 
\ct  amendments  were  placed  be-  authorized  to  report  not  only  the 
fore  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  facts  but  also  its  recommendations 
this  week  without  occasioning  for  settlement, 
either  debate  or  cross-examination.  Closed  Shop  Ban  Indorsed 
Inference  cannot  be  drawn  that  ..  . 


Too  Many  Delays 

ers,  employes,  or  labor  unions,  the 
On  behalf  of  the  newspaper  attorney  recommended  in  a  dis- 
publishers,  the  witness  found  fault  cussion  of  procedures  to  which  he 
with  delays  in  bringing  labor  added  the  suggestion  that  courts  be 
Iward  ca.se$  to  a  final  determina-  empowered  to  enforce  their  de- 


thc  committee  accepts  the  pub-  hon,  the  inadequacy  of  the  reme-  crees  in  labor  matters,  not  re- 

ii«hers’  Dosition  in  toto  But  Elisha  *hop  conditions  was  ap-  dy,  and  the  fact  that  the  remedy  quired  to  await  petitions  to  that 

Hanson  ge^l  “."1°"  *^°P  of  i  n  t  e  r  f  e  r  e  n  c  e  by  end  from  NLRB. 

American'  Newspaper  Publishers  Provisions,  and  oppasition  was  employes  with  the  rights  of  em-  ‘Featherbedding'  Clause 

Usocialion,  skipped  no  major  expansion  of  the  ployers  frequency  comes  too  bte  ^Q^rt  cases  which,  he  de- 

ph.J^  of  thi  President's  labor  mes-  membership  to  be  useful.  He  urged  speedier  clared,  have  made  the  Act’s  pro- 

saec  in  his  point-by-point  discus-  c  corrwtives  as  a  means  of  lessening  visions  against  “featherbedding” 

^io'l  of  the  14  recommendations  ,  ^  ®  ’’I™  sometimes  is  done  meaningless,  Mr.  Hanson  proposed 

St  came  from  the  White  House,  clos^  shoP  to  be  the  prevention  m  such  cases  of  follow'mg  lan- 

Mr.  Hanson  concurred  in  the  .  He  charged  that  states  have  b«n 


proposition  that  disputes  involv-  virtually  divested  of  reiwdial  “See  8  (b)  It  shall  be  an  unfair 

of  a  con.c,iv.  bargain,  I"'™ 


a  Siiuli  no,  al-  "it  aSn 


to  “hano  in  the  air  indefi-  organizations  to  discipline  crastination  by  NLRB  and  called 


“(6)  to  cause  or  attempt  to 
cause  an  employer  to  pay  or  de- 


an^nctio:  has  ^rn^^  .he  administrative  prcKcsses  for  re-  or  agr^Io  pay  ^^r  deli^^^^^ 

sued.”  He  favored  the  idea  of  im-  "?  ^ther  relationship  l,ef  shall  not  be  jettisoned  by  ^  „,oney  or  any  other  thing  of 

P.anelling  a  special  local  board  af-  in  sympathy  with  the  value  for  services  which  are  not 

ter  an  NLRB  injunction  has  been  selected  to  represent  them  purpo^s  of  the  law,  and  also  so  performed  or  not  to  be  performed, 
issued,  the  panel  to  meet  with  the  p,!??,  appropri-  ^r  which  are  not  relevant  or  use- 

parties  to  work  out  an  agreement,  P^P^V  f  ful,  and  whether  or  not  the  ob- 

Contimiance  of  the  Injunctive  pf  acency  and  their  citizens.  State  tribunals  jective  of  the  labor  organization 

rower  was  recommended  with  **  employment  of  its 

rourts  exerci-sing  discretionary  JPonsib''”?  confined  members.” 

power  in  a  field  which  would  be  Jf,?  described  by 

r™’.  ;s;rd"  to  consider 

cea  e  ad  de  o  tended.  Numerous  cases  before  ..  n  n  «  Strike  Penalty  Case 

slant  case  would  be.  vn  on  u  .u  .  i  t  i-.  Approves  Strike  Ballot  t. 

NLRB  show  that  rule  of  equality  Minneapolis 

Strikes  for  Illegal  Purpose  has  not  been  embraced  in  deci-  secret  strike  ballot  was  in-  ^  complaint  charging  the 

After  rejecting  the  Eisenhower  sions,  it  was  charged.  dorsed  with  the  suggestion  that  Jeamsters  union  638  and  the  Min- 

proposals  relating  to  secondary  The  proposition  that  employers,  this  count  should  be  made  “on  the  neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  with 
boycotts,  Mr.  Hanson  proceeded  3*  well  as  union  chiefs,  should  be  final  oner  by  an  employer  before  violation  of  the  labor  law  has 
to  what  he  termed  “Economic  required  to  file  non-communist  af-  ^  labor  organization  calls  its  men  issued  by  the  National  Labor 

Strikers."  and  asked  that  present  fidavits,  was  accepted,  but  with  out  on  strike.”  It  was  stressed  that  Relations  Board  and  hearing  set 

provisions  be  retained.  He  offered  tbe  reminder  that  the  law  now  is  this  would  not  interfere  with  the  Feb.  15. 
to  cite  instances  drawn  from  the  nullified  in  the  many  cases  where  internal  affairs  of  unions,  but  -j-be  charge  is  based  on  the  case 

experience  of  newspaper  publish-  individual  member  of  a  union,  would  restore  majority  rule,  pre-  Qf  ^  rural  route  driver  who  said 

ers  in  which,  he  said,  there  were  aided  and  abetted  by  officials  of  a  vent  any  individual  from  calling  jbe  teamster  local  fined  him  and 

illegal  objectives  and  where  the  communist-dominated  or  non-  all  the  employes  of  an  industry  dropped  him  to  the  bottom  of  the 

employer  has  replaced  the  strikers  complying  union,  is  permitted  to  away  frorn  their  work,  to  remain  seniority  list  because  he  was  not 

and  conducted  his  business  with  charge  an  employer  before  NLRB,  away  at  hLs  whim.  active  in  a  drivers’  strike  against 

far  fewer  and  at  far  less  cost  to  Said  Mr.  Hanson:  “If  one  of  “This  law  (National  Labor  Re-  the  newspapers  between  Dec.  19 
him  than  before  the  strike.  •f’c  purnoses  of  the  section  be  to  lations  Act)  was  conceived  funda-  and  25. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  em-  dis-establish  communist  control  of  mentally  to  protect  the  rights  of  The  driver,  Willard  W.  Carpen- 

ployes  on  strike  who  are  not  en-  unions,  then  the  section  should  be  employes.”  Mr.  Hanson  reminded,  ter,  is  also  .seeking  back  pay  for 

titled  to  reinstatement  are  not  elig-  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  “Unless  it  be  amended  so  as  to  time  lost  from  the  end  of  the 

ible  to  vote  in  elections.  The  pub-  neither  the  union  nor  any  member  give  employes  the  untrammeled  strike  until  Jan.  13  because,  he 

lishers’  counsel  suggested  that  thereof  shall  be  entitled  to  process  right  to  determine  whether  or  not  claims,  the  company  and  union  re- 

“such  employes  should  not  be  ‘be  charges  so  long  as  the  labor  they  want  to  go  on  strike,  it  will  fused  to  put  him  back  on  the  job 

made  eligible  to  vote  in  elections  organization  is  not  complying  with  fail  to  serve  its  fundamental  pur-  until  that  date, 

where  the  strike  has  been  called  the  requirements  of  the  Act.”  pose.”  ■ 

to  accomplish  an  illegal  purpose.”  Amendment  of  the  rules  on  Argument  was  made  that  dues  wr  Meirico  AP 

Where  the  strike  is  for  a  lawful  freedom  principle  laid  down  by  collection  Ls  an  internal  affair  ot  .  i  v 

purpose,  the  present  law  gives  NLRB  was  recommended  to  put  the  union,  not  just  a  bookkeeping  CliGS  O*  Y©ar 

both  sides  adequate  safeguards,  the  an  end  to  “distortions”  of  the  un-  chore  of  the  employer  involving  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

witness  interpreted.  restricted  right  —  decisions  which  expenses  which  he  must  pay;  the  A  new  system  of  recognizing 

Mr.  Hanson  placed  special  em-  are  the  basis  of  a  proposed  amend-  employer  should  not  be  respon-  stringers  for  exceptional  work  was 

phasis  on  stability  of  bargaining  ment.  sible  for  union  dues  check-off,  and  inaugurated  by  the  New  Mexico 

agreements,  declaring:  “The  Presi-  Favors  Fund  Checkup  where  there  is  an  encroachment  by  Associated  Press  recently  with  the 

dent  Ls  on  solid  ground  when  he  Pen.sion  and  welfare  fund  stud-  either  party  on  the  proi^r  func-  naming  of  Mrs.  Tom  Charles  of 

recommends  that  the  law  be  ies  are  essential,  Mr.  Hanson  said,  of  the  other,  there  is  broad-  Alamogordo  for  1953.  Her  care- 

amended  so  that  once  a  bargain-  so  long  as  publishers  and  other  of  possible  controversy.  ful  backgrounding  of  the  issues  in 

ing  agreement  is  entered  into,  that  employers  are  required  to  pay  The  proposal  that  duplication  of  a  local  option  liquor  controversy 

agreement,  unless  it  provides  for  a  large  sums  into  union  treasuries,  reporting  to  government  agencies  was  cited. 

reopening  during  its  term,  shall  He  asserted  proof  is  available  that  be  discontinued  as  to  unions,  was  Robert  Beck,  publisher  of  the 

not  be  reopened  during  that  term.”  some  of  the  funds  have  been  used  approved  by  Mr.  Hanson  with  the  Rosewell  Record,  was  elected 

He  also  indorsed  the  White  for  purposes  other  than  those  in-  recommendation  that  employers  chairman  of  the  AP  group.  He 

House  position  that  a  board  of  in-  tended  when  they  were  set  up.  likewise  be  saved  the  costs  of  succeeds  Gordon  Greaves,  Portales 

quiry  should  be  established  to  in-  He  asked  that  right-to-work  maintaining  a  whole  department  Daily  News. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

Petitions  Seek 
Oatis'  Apology 
On  Czech  Report 

By  Doris  Willens 

London 

Signed  petitions  demanding  that 
William  N.  Oatis  apologize  for 
what  he  said  about  Czechoslovakia 
at  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors’  convention  last  Nov.  5  are 
coming  into  London  from  coun¬ 
tries  throughout  the  world. 

The  petitions  —  already  signed 
by  about  6,000  people  —  also  ask 
the  AP  to  dissociate  itself  from 
Mr.  Oatis’  comments. 

Behind  the  campaign  is  Josef 
Josten,  editor  of  the  Free  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Information  Service,  who, 
in  1951,  organized  the  British  Na¬ 
tional  Union  of  Journalists  to  fight 
for  Mr.  Oatis’  release  from  a 
Czech  prison. 

Mr.  Josten’s  FCI  Bulletin  (Fea¬ 
tures  and  News  from  Behind  the 
Iron  Curtain)  goes  to  newspaper 
•offices  in  many  countries  and  is 
frequently  quoted  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  national  dailies  here. 

Statcsments  Quoted 
The  Oatis  statements  that  Mr. 
Josten  challenges  are: 

1 )  That  there  are  probably 
more  people  in  Czechoslovakia 
■who  are  sympathetic  to  the  Com¬ 
munists  than  many  people  in 
America  realize. 

2)  That  there  is  no  effective 
opposition  to  the  regime. 

3)  That,  according  to  a  Czech 
magazine  writer,  about  45  per  cent 
of  the  Czechs  are  in  favor  of  the 
regime. 

Mr.  Oatis’  qualification  of  the 
third  statement,  pointing  out  that 
he  felt  the  figure  was  rather  high 
though  he  was  only  guessing,  is 
not  accepted  by  Mr.  Josten. 

It  is  Mr.  Josten’s  contention 
that  such  statements  are  exactly 
what  the  Communists  want  .spread 
in  the  West;  that  they  demoralize 
the  Free  Czech  movement,  and 
that  it  is  wrong  of  Mr.  Oatis  to 
make  them  and  of  Associated 
Press  to  publish  them. 

Frank  Starzel,  AP  general  man¬ 
ager,  has  written  to  Mr.  Josten 
that  he  has  incorrectly  quoted  Mr. 
Oatis  and  is  in  effect  asking  him 
to  apologize  for  something  he 
never  said.  Mr.  Josten  maintains 
the  misquotations  are  minor  and 
do  not  affect  the  main  point  at  all. 

Mr.  Josten  told  E&P  that  he 
had  tried  in  vain,  after  Mr.  Oatis’ 
release,  to  enlist  the  help  of  Mr. 
Oatis  and  the  AP  in  a  campaign  to 
free  from  prison  the  score  or 
more  Czechs  who  were  arrested  as 
a  result  of  the  Oatis  case. 

Mr.  Josten  has  been  publishing 
his  FCI  Bulletin  in  London  for 
nearly  six  years.  His  sources  of 
information  are  the  underground 
movement  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
elsewhere,  monitoring  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  radio,  and  reading  between 


the  lines  of  official  Communist 
publications. 

He  was  a  journalist  in  Prague 
before  the  Hitler  invasion,  and 
had  to  flee  because  of  his  anti- 
Nazi  articles.  He  did  BBC  broad¬ 
casts  to  Czechoslovakia  during  the 
war  and  later  was  in  the  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare  unit  of  SHAEF. 

Mr.  Josten  returned  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  after  the  war,  and 
worked  in  the  press  section  of  the 
Foreign  Office  until  the  Commu¬ 
nist  coup,  when  he  and  his  English 
wife  escaped  and  came  to  London. 

Irish  Ban  Lifted 

As  unexepectedly  as  it  was  im¬ 
posed,  the  Republic  of  Ireland’s 
ban  on  the  sale  of  Lord  Beaver- 
brook’s  Sunday  Express  has  been 
lifted. 

The  three-month  ban  (canceled 
after  only  three  weeks)  surprised 
Fleet  Street  because  it  was  based 
on  w'hat  the  Irish  censorship 
board  termed  “usually  or  fre¬ 
quently  indecent  or  obscene”  is¬ 
sues.  And  Beaverbrook  has  long 
taken  pride  in  his  “fit  for  the 
family”  newspapers. 

Newsprint  Economy 
British  newspapers  continue  to 
get  bigger.  But  newsprint  con¬ 
tracts  for  1954  are  barely  enough 
to  cover  consumption  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  level.  So  the  Newsprint  Ra¬ 
tioning  Committee  has  reverted 
from  a  16- week  to  a  short  12- 
week  rationing  period.  This  gives 
newspapers  less  flexibility  in  plan¬ 
ning  use  of  newsprint. 

Said  the  committee:  “Strict 
economy  in  use  is  necessary  to 
conserve  our  stocks.” 

Highbrow.  Lowbrow 

Fi.eet  Street  surprise.  The 
Daily  Mirror  (“Forward  with  the 
People”  is  its  slogan  and  it  sells 
to  about  4Vi  million  of  them)  is 
sponsoring  London’s  newest  high¬ 
brow  periodical. 

It  is  called  The  London  Maga¬ 
zine  and  sells  for  35  cents. 

But  the  Mirror’s  chairman, 
Cecil  Harmsworth  King,  who  at¬ 
tended  the  British  equivalent  of 
America’s  Ivy  League  schools  is 
not  forgetting  the  lowbrows.  The 
Mirror’s  weekly  cheesecake  peri¬ 
odical,  Reveille,  which  in  the  post¬ 
war  period  has  zoomed  from 
under  a  million  to  3,700,000  cir¬ 
culation,  is  becoming  a  twice- 
weekly. 

'Shocking  Behavior' 

How  much  should  a  doctor 
tell  the  press  when  he  is  handling 
a  medical  case  that  is  front  page 
news?  The  “shocking  behavior” 
of  some  newsmen  during  a  re¬ 
cent  case  involving  Siamese  twins 
has  led  the  British  Medical  Jour¬ 
nal  to  consider  this  problem. 

“A  good  journalist  will  always 
respect  his  informant’s  desire  for 
anonymity  and  keep  his  word 
that  any  background  information 
should  be  regarded  as  confiden¬ 
tial,”  said  the  B.M.J. 


Luxon  Defines 
Duties  of  Press 
In  10  Areas 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Making  his  first  appearance  be¬ 
fore  the  North  Carolina  Press  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  mid-winter  insti¬ 
tute  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Jan.  29,  Dean  Norval 
Neil  Luxon,  new  head  of  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  school  of  journalism,  ad¬ 
vanced  a  10-point  program  for  all 
newspapers  to  consider  as  their 
special  responsibility. 

Dean  Luxon  said  newspapers 
have  the  responsibility  to  “print 
the  news  as  completely  as  possible, 
stress  accuracy  and  to  seek  truth, 
interpret  the  news  so  that  the 
reader  may  understand  it,  com¬ 
ment  honestly  on  the  news,  and 
to  improve  the  news  content  and 
coverage  constantly.” 

The  five  other  responsibilities, 
he  said,  are  “to  resist  pressure 
groups  seeking  to  influence  news 
or  editorial  presentation,  keep 
news  sources  open  on  all  govern¬ 
mental  levels,  fight  unceasingly  for 
press  freedom,  defend  non-con¬ 
formists  whose  guaranteed  rights 
under  the  Bill  of  Rights  are 
threatened,  and  to  accept  criti¬ 
cism  gracefully  and  to  answer  it 
fairly.” 

Schools  Deserve  Credit 

Newspapers  of  today  are  infi¬ 
nitely  better  in  every  way  than 
were  those  of  a  century  ago,  or 
those  of  a  quarter  or  half  century 
ago.  Dean  Luxon  said. 

“And  those  of  us  in  professional 
education  for  journalism  like  to 
think — wishful  thinking  or  not — 
that  schools  of  journalism  deserve 
a  share  of  the  credit  for  this  im¬ 
provement,”  he  said. 

Dean  Luxon  deplored  the  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  “to  shut  oflF  news  at 
its  source,  to  clamp  censorship  on 
news  the  printing  of  which  is  in 
the  public  interest.” 

School  boards,  municipal  bod¬ 
ies,  county  officials,  state  office¬ 
holders,  federal  employes  —  ap¬ 
pointed  or  elected — are  doing  the 
public’s  business  and  the  public 
is  entitled  to  know  how  they  are 
doing  it,  he  asserted. 

“I  believe  that  the  newspapers 
have  a  responsibility  not  only  to 
oppose  negative  legislation,  such 
as  the  North  Carolina  secrecy 
measure  passed  by  the  last  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  but  to  propose  pos¬ 
itive  legislation  which  shall  pro¬ 
vide  that  agencies  doing  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  business  must  be  open  to  the 
public,”  he  said. 

Dr.  Luxon  made  it  clear  that 
he  will  be  a  dean  who  will  stand 
up  and  be  counted  when  contro¬ 
versial  issues  face  the  school  of 
journalism  and  that  he  will  “say 
what  I  believe  and  teach  what  I 
believe  and  worry  not  at  all 
whether  in  so  doing  I  stand  in  or 
not.” 

Dean  Luxon  declared  the  news¬ 
paper  has  a  responsibility  to  go 


beyond  accuracy  and  to  seek  the  ■ 
truth,  for,  he  pointed  out,  a  story 
may  be  accurate  in  every  fact 
that  it  presents  to  the  reader,  but 
it  still  may  not  tell  the  entire 
truth. 

The  development  of  radio  and 
television,  he  said,  has  killed  the 
newspaper  extra.  He  added  that 
“no  one  mourns  its  passing  except 
possibly  a  few  oldtimers  who  like 
to  tell  tales  about  getting  out  an 
extra  with  the  aid  of  one  operator 
and  a  make-up  man  and  scooping  ' 
— always  scooping  —  the  opposi¬ 
tion.” 

“The  fact  that  much  news — in 
skeletonized  form  —  reaches  the 
people  through  medias  other  than 
the  printed  word,  imposes  the 
added  responsibility  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  on  newspapers,”  Dean  Luxon 
said.  “The  reader  turns  to  the 
newspaper  for  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  the  news,  but  he  de¬ 
mands  and  deserves  intelligent 
comment  on  the  news.” 

Dean  Luxon  stressed  the  view 
that  newspapers  should  willingly 
admit  mistakes  when  made  and 
not  just  shrug  off  criticism. 

Newspapers  have  a  responsibili¬ 
ty  “to  defend  non-conformists 
whose  guaranteed  rights  under  the 
Bill  of  Rights  are  threatened  by 
that  dangerous  group  which 
throws  up  the  smokescreen  of 
Communism  or  disloyalty  against 
every  individual  with  whose  po¬ 
litical,  social,  or  economic  views  it 
happens  to  disagree,”  he  said. 

■ 

Hurleigh  Given  Car 
At  Club  Testimonial 

Chicago 

Nearly  600  business  and  civic 
leaders  joined  with  members  of 
the  Chicago  Press  Club  Ian.  28 
to  pay  tribute  to  Robert  F.  Hur- 
leigh,  founder  of  the  Press  Club, 
and  the  director  of  the  news  di¬ 
vision,  WON,  Inc.,  since  1944. 

Mr.  Hurleigh,  who  recently  be¬ 
came  a  partner  in  the  Fulton 
Lewis.  Jr.,  organization  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  received  numeroius  gifts, 
including  an  automobile. 

Jere  Hagen,  Chicago  American 
Sunday  editor,  incoming  club 
president,  gave  Mr.  Hurleigh  an 
oil  portrait  and  plaque  as  gifts 
from  the  club. 

■ 

Overseas  Newsprint 

Montreal 

Shipments  of  newsprint  from 
Canadian  mills  to  overseas  mar¬ 
kets  in  1953  totalled  472,915  tons, 
equivalent  to  about  one  month’s 
shipments  to  the  United  States. 
This  was  about  10,000  tons  more 
than  were  shipped  abroad  in  1952 
and  about  50,000  tons  more  than 
in  1951. 

■ 

New  Ink  Tried  Out 

CiNCINNA'n 
A  new  printing  ink  —  “News 
Day  Glow”  —  was  used  by  the 
Enquirer  Jan.  26  in  a  full-page 
promotion  ad.  The  new  ink  soon 
will  be  offered  to  advertisers. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


There*s  News  in  TV, 
Also  $  in  Log  Ads 


VIicHAEi  J.  Foster,  one  of  the 
oldest  hands  around  town  in  the 
business  of  press  relations  for  the 
broadcasting  industry,  stuck  his 
neck  out  a  little  further  than  usual 
this  week  and  said  he  noticed 
lately  that  newspaper  editors  were 
“beginning”  to  realize  that  there’s 
news  in  television.” 

“The  Godfrey  -  LaRosa  affair 
must  have  done  it,”  said  Mike, 
and  no  sooner  were  the  words  out 
of  his  mouth  than  Jackie  Gleason 
broke  his  leg  in  view  of  a  TV  au¬ 
dience.  Mr.  Foster  just  happens 
to  be  in  charge  of  press  relations 
for  CBS-TV.  What  a  break! 

$100,000  Log  Ads 

Quite  by  coincidence  with 
Mike’s  observation,  the  Chicago 
(III.)  Tribune  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  reported  there’s  also  revenue 
in  television  logs.  By  allowing 
stations,  program  sponsors  and 
networks  to  run  “commercials”  be¬ 
tween  the  free  listings  of  programs, 
the  Trib  took  in  more  than  $100.- 
000  in  this  type  of  advertising  last 
year.  The  secret  lies  in  capitaliz¬ 
ing  on  the  high  reader  interest  in 
radio-TV  logs,  said  the  Trib. 

To  get  back  to  the  news  side. 
Mr.  Foster  w  is  impressed  by  the 
presence  in  town  of  two  newspa¬ 
per  columnists  in  search  of  first¬ 
hand  information  for  their  radio- 
TV  pages  and  sections.  One  visit¬ 
or  was  Miss  Nadine  Siibotnik.  who 
handles  amusement  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Gazette.  The  second  visitor  was 
Ray  Oviatt  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade,  which,  incidentally,  runs 
the  logs  of  no  fewer  than  15  tele¬ 
vision  stations  and  almost  as  many 
radio  stations. 

Miss  Subotnik  was  enjoying  her 
postman’s  holiday,  even  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  spending  about  $30  of  her 
own  cash  to  see  some  Broadway 
hit  shows.  Interviews  with  stars 
of  TV  were  arranged  for  her 
readily  and  tickets  to  any^  number 
of  “live”  shows  were  on  the  house, 
of  course. 

Little  did  she  know  that  out-of- 
town  newspaper  columnists  can 
have  a  royal  fling  of  entertainment 
at  broadcasters’  expense  if  they 
write  a  few  notes  before  they  visit 
Big  Town. 

For  Free  or  Not  for  Free 

Mr.  Foster’s  enthusiastic  remark 
about  the  “discovery”  of  news  in 
TV  shows  was  dimmed  later  by 
the  prospect  of  an  aggravated 
headache  such  as  he  and  other 
network  PR  men  get  from  wised- 
up  columnists  who  specify  what 
row  they’ll  occupy  at  a  theatre  or 
where  they’ll  eat  dinner  —  not 
lunch — and  with  a  guest. 

Whether  newspapers  should  run 
radio -TV  logs  free  is  again  a 


much-debated  subject  following 
the  stand  taken  by  the  Nashville 
papers  that  it’s  the  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  broadcasters  to 
see  that  this  information  is  given 
to  the  public. 

A  spot  check  by  E&P  among 
papers  around  the  country  failed 
to  develop  any  definite  attitude;  it 
did  serve  to  highlight  the  variety 
of  approaches.  By  and  large,  news¬ 
papers  in  areas  where  broadcasting 
activities  are  extensive  are  either 
expanding  or  introducing  sections 
which  contain  not  only  detailed 
logs  but  as  much  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  material  about  shows  as  is 
warranted  for  reader  interest  and 
for  cooperation  with  sponsor-ad¬ 
vertisers. 

In  the  other  direction.  C.  F. 
Palmer  of  Texarkana  (.Ark.l  Ga¬ 
zette  and  News  said;  “None  of  our 
papers  has  ever  run  radio  or  TV 
logs  free  and  T  cannot  point  out 
any  spot  in  which  this  has  ever 
hurt  us  in  any  way.” 

Horace  Hall,  publisher  of  the 
Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle,  said  there 
were  few  complaints  from  sub¬ 
scribers  when  his  paper  discon¬ 
tinued  free  radio  listings  several 
years  ago.  -X  local  real  estate  man 
took  on  the  job  and  ran  the  net¬ 
work  listings  in  his  own  classified 
advertisinc. 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
considered  a  policy  of  paid  space 
for  programs  several  times  but  has 
not  gone  ahead,  because,  as  Ed¬ 
itor  Louis  B.  Seltzer  explained, 
“we  believed  newspapers  generally 
missed  the  boat  in  radio’s  earliest 
development,  if  they  were  going 
to  go  for  paid  programs.”  Now 
he  thinks  it’s  too  late  for  such  a 
move. 

Typical  of  some  other  places, 
the  Ledger  -  Enquirer  Newspapers 
of  Columbus.  Ga.  get  time  on  the 
air  in  exchange  for  log  space,  both 
sides  using  reeular  card  rates. 

Daily  and  Sunday  logs  are  run 
free  in  Knoxville,  but  weekly  com¬ 
pilations  on  Saturday  arc  spon¬ 
sored. 

David  B.  Howe.  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press,  said  his  paper 
has  always  charged  for  publication 
of  logs  and  in  recent  years  at  least 
two  other  Vermont  papers  have 
gone  to  that  policy. 

From  Frank  G.  Huntress.  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  News  and  Express, 
came  this  comment:  “Experience 
with  a  policy  of  paid  programs 
proved  unsatisfactory.  Our  policy 
now  is  to  print  all  programs  free 
of  charge.” 

Fees  for  FCC 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  intends  to  impose 
fees  for  its  licensing  activities,  just 
as  some  other  government  agen- 
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cies  do.  The  FCC  schedule  calls 
for  $325  for  a  major  broadcast 
application  and  that  figures  out  to 
$1,300  as  a  total  of  fees  which  a 
new  station  would  have  to  pay  in 
its  first  three  years  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  commission. 

3  Applicants  Withdraw 

Withdrawal  of  three  newspa¬ 
per  applications  for  television  sta¬ 
tions  was  noted  in  FCC  proceed¬ 
ings  this  week.  In  each  case  the 
action  paved  the  way  for  early 
start  of  service  by  a  competing 
applicant.  Withdrawals  included 
Tulsa  TV  Company  (Tribune- 
World  principals).  KTSA  (San 
Antonio  Express),  and  Lorain 
(Ohio)  Journal, 

Camera  Conversion  Cost 

General  Electric  Company 
said  this  week  its  plans  for  modi¬ 
fying  existing  cameras  for  use  in 
five  color  programming  call  for 
an  expenditure  of  about  $6,000. 

The  converted  cameras  can  be 
used  with  a  Chromacoder,  devel¬ 
oped  by  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  and  to  be  made  by  G.  E. 
The  Chromacoder  translates  field 
sequential  color  signals  from  the 
cameras  into  compatible  NTSC 
color  signals. 

The  total  cost  for  one  camera 
conversion,  including  the  Chroma¬ 
coder,  will  be  about  $46,000.  This 
contrasts  with  the  $66,500  cost  of 
a  three-tube  type  camera  and  as¬ 
sociated  equipment  previously  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  NTSC  color 
signals. 

Fax  Network  Expands 

WGN-TV,  owned  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (III.)  Tribune,  began  service 
this  week  as  part  of  the  INS- 
Eacsimile  network.  Subscribers  to 
tbe  network  now  include  TV  .sta¬ 
tions  in  22  cities,  covering  13 
states,  extending  from  the  eastern 
seaboard  to  Denver. 


CNPA  Notables 

continued  from  page  7 


Norman  Chandler,  president. 
Times -Mirror  Company,  and 
Philip  Chandler,  general  manager, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  were  select¬ 
ed  as  third-generation  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Times  organization 
begun  by  their  grandfather.  Gen¬ 
eral  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  and  de¬ 
veloped  by  their  father,  the  late 
Harry  Chandler.  They  them¬ 
selves  added  the  Los  Angeles  Mir¬ 
ror  to  this  organization  in  1948. 

Hearst  Twins  Listed 
Twin  sons  of  the  late  William 
Randolph  Hearst  represent  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  in  the  selec¬ 
tions.  Randolph  Apperson  Hearst, 
president  of  Hearst  Publishing 
Company,  formerly  was  publisher. 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  David 
Whitmire  Hearst  is  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
press.  Their  grandfather.  Senator 
George  Hearst,  acquired  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 


Jhe  50-year  list  included  Mer¬ 
ritt  C.  Speidel,  president,  Speidel 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  which  today  op¬ 
erates  transcontinentally,  and  R. 
C.  Hoiles,  president.  Freedom 
Newspapers,  Inc.  The  10  Hoiles 
newspapers  now  operate  in  five 
states. 

Two  families  had  a  representa¬ 
tive  in  both  the  third-generation 
and  the  50-year  group.  Clark  F. 
Waite  and  his  family  hold  40  per 
cent  of  San  Pedro  Printing  & 
Publishing  Co.,  the  only  minority 
ownership  of  any  Copley  News¬ 
papers  outside  the  estate  and  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  late  Col.  Ira  Copley. 

Clark  Waite,  the  son  of  W.  J. 
Waite,  once  publisher,  Exeter 
(Neb.)  Enterprise,  is  chairman  of 
Southern  California  Associated 
Newspapers.  His  son,  Alden  Waite, 
is  president  of  SCAN. 

Santa  Barbara  Team 

The  other  father  -  son  team 
among  the  honorees  was  com¬ 
posed  of  T.  M.  Storke  and  his 
son,  Charles  A.  Storke  II,  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  which 
through  the  Press  claims  to  be 
the  oldest  daily  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Charles  Storke,  the  first 
generation  member  of  this  news¬ 
paper  family,  established  the  old 
Los  Angeles  Herald  in  1873.  He 
later  turned  to  the  law,  but  in 
1914  became  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  his  son’s  newspaper. 

Others  on  the  CNPA’s  alpha¬ 
betical  listing: 

James  W.  Fairweather,  Keedley 
Flxponent;  C.  IX-ane  Funk,  Santa 
Monica  Outlook  and  grandson  of 
Samuel  Grant  McClure,  whose 
publisherships  included  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  State  Journal,  Youngs¬ 
town  (Ohio)  Telegram  and  the 
Outlook;  Kenneth  Leake,  Wood¬ 
land  Democrat;  Robert  M.  Lynch, 
Sonoma  Index  -  Tribune;  Irving 
Martin,  whose  grandfather  of  the 
same  name  founded  the  Stockton 
Record;  Fred  McPherson,  Jr., 
Santa  Cruz  Sentinel  and  this  year’s 
CNPA  president,  and  Stuart  M. 
Parcher. 

Others  in  the  50-year  group, 
which  included  some  now  retired: 

George  E.  Dunne,  Half  Moon 
Bay  Review;  F.  G.  Dunnicliff, 
Dixon  Tribune;  Aaron  L.  Evans, 
Lind.say  Gazette;  George  H.  Fran¬ 
cis,  Napa  Register;  Arthur  Gluck- 
man,  Sr.,  Benecia  Herald;  Archie 
J.  Hicks,  Sr.,  Flncinitas  Dispatch; 
A.  T.  Richardson,  Pomona  Prog¬ 
ress;  J.  Will  Shaw,  La  Jolla  Jour¬ 
nal;  Homer  W.  Wood,  Porter¬ 
ville  Recorder;  Carson  Taylor, 
Manila  (P.  1.)  Bulletin,  and  A.  E. 
Voorhies,  Grants  Pass  (Ore.) 
Courier.  The  last  named  two, 
while  out  of  state,  have  long  held 
CNPA  memberships. 

■ 

White  on  Magazine 

The  appointment  of  Theodore 
H.  White,  best-selling  author  and 
former  European  correspondent, 
as  chief  national  correspondent  of 
the  Reporter  magazine  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Max  Ascoli, 
editor  and  publisher. 
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John  H.  Griffin/ 
Boston  Post's 
Editor,  55/  Dies 

John  H.  Griffin,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post  since 
July  1952,  died  Jan.  31  in  Poly- 

,  clinic  Hospital, 

New  York  City, 
where  he  had  un¬ 
dergone  surgery 
for  an  ulcer  con¬ 
dition  a  week 
earlier. 

The  55  -  year- 
old  editor  was  on 
a  business  trip  in 
New  York  when 
he  was  stricken. 

Griffin  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  four 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

Previous  to  his  appointment  as 
cditor-in-chief  when  John  Fox  ac¬ 
quired  the  Post,  Mr.  Griffin  was 
Sunday  editor.  In  his  new  role  he 
wrote  many  strong  frontpage  ed¬ 
itorials  against  communism. 

A  native  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and 
a  graduate  of  Catholic  University, 
Mr.  Griffin  did  graduate  work  at 
Harvard  University. 

He  started  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  with  the  Springfield  Union, 
after  having  done  part-time  work 
with  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 

Following  a  successful  period 
with  the  Union,  he  was  invited  to 
become  a  member  of  the  reportor- 
ial  staff  of  the  Boston  Herald,  on 
which  paper  he  spent  five  years, 
before  going  to  the  Post. 

Although  he  attained  national 
fame  as  an  editor,  he  never  lost 
the  desire  to  “cover  a  story,”  Only 
two  months  ago  he  was  aboard 
the  new  American  Airlines  DC-7 
Mercury  plane  which  flew  from 
New  York  to  Uos  Angeles.  On 
the  return  flight  the  Mercury 
broke  a  record,  crossing  the  coun¬ 
try  in  6  hours  and  31  minutes. 
Mr.  Griffin  wrote  a  vivid  story  of 
this  flight. 

His  last  articles  in  the  Post  were 
a  series  of  Sunday  stories  on  the 
nation-wide  poll  conducted  by  the 
Crossley  Research,  Inc. 

In  1946  he  toured  Occupied 
Germany  and  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  describing  his  impressions 
of  that  war-torn  country.  He  trav¬ 
eled  in  Europe  three  times  on 
newspaper  assignments. 

Among  the  many  journalistic 
honors  he  had  received  during  his 
career  was  the  Amasa  Howe 
Award  of  the  Boston  Press  Club, 
which  was  given  to  him  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1953,  for  “the  best  news¬ 
paper  writing  of  public  signifi¬ 
cance”  in  Boston  in  1952. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  on  the 
Post  he  was  a  member  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  panel  “Starring  the  Editors.” 
■ 

Microfilm  Project 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

The  State  Archivist  is  having 
the  state’s  49  newspapers,  includ¬ 
ing  nine  dailies,  microfilmed,  be¬ 
ginning  with  1953  files. 
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Clarence  H.  Evans,  83,  former 
reporter  for  the  Waterbary 
(Conn.)  Republican,  at  Gaylors- 
ville.  Conn.,  Jan.  27. 

*  *  * 

Henry  J.  Collins,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe  correspondent  for 
40  years,  at  Swampscott,  Mass., 
Jan.  28. 

*  *  * 

O.  Lynn  Van  Dusen,  71,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch 
and  Daily  Times,  Jan.  11. 

*  *  * 

Isaac  Moon,  93,  until  1951 
publisher  of  the  Leonardsville 
(Kan.)  Monitor,  Jan.  27. 

*  «  « 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Adams,  for¬ 
mer  society  editor,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News-Press,  Jan.  27.  Her 
•husband,  now  retired,  formerly 
was  telegraph  editor  and  her 
father,  H.  Clay  Park,  had  been 
political  writer  for  the  paper. 

* 

Dickson  Brown,  55,  financial 
editor,  the  Straits  Times,  Singa¬ 
pore,  Feb.  1. 

*  *  * 

Gerrit  P.  Rogers,  54,  director 
of  women’s  news  for  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  Jan.  28. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Frank  C.  (Scoop)  Johnson, 
65,  veteran  Chester  (Pa.)  Times 
sports  reporter  until  his  retirement 
three  years  ago,  Jan.  26. 

*  <•>  4> 

Donald  W.  Brooke,  59,  a  news 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  which  he  had  served  35 
years,  Jan.  29. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  J.  Rawleigh,  70,  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  old  Buffalo 
(Mass.)  Courier,  Jan.  23. 

*  *  * 

Charles  R.  Fryer,  72,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  city  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Madisonville  (Ky.) 
Messenger  for  many  years,  Jan.  27. 

m  *  * 

Melville  G.  Maddigan,  54,  a 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  ad¬ 
vertising  collector  for  31  years, 
Jan.  29. 

♦  *  * 

William  P.  Kelly,  Sr.,  79, 
former  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  old  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord,  Jan.  30. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  S.srah  B.  Diller,  45,  who 
had  worked  for  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  as  a  member  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  outside  sales  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times  until  last  Summer,  at 
•Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J.,  Feb.  2. 

*  *  * 

William  F.  Manning,  73,  for¬ 
mer  financial  editor  of  the  New 
York  World  and  once  on  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger  and  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post,  in  New  York, 
Jan.  24. 


Hoydon  Jones 
Dead;  Noted  as 
Human  Camera 

Westport,  Conn. 

Haydon  Jones,  83,  died  Jan.  30 
at  a  convalescent  home  here.  He 
achieved  national  recognition  as 
a  pictorial  reporter  in  the  days 
before  the  introduction  of  half¬ 
tone  reproduction  of  photographs 
in  newspapers. 

His  talent  for  quick  and  ac¬ 
curate  sketching  was  manifest  at 
an  early  age  on  the  old  New 
York  Mail  and  Express.  He  de¬ 
veloped  such  skill  in  this  field 
that  he  came  to  be  known  on 
newspaper  row  as  the  “human 
camera.” 

During  the  Spanish-American 
War  he  was  sent  to  Cuba  as  a  war 
correspondent  for  the  World. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  was 
captured  by  enemy  forces  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  shot  as  a  spy,  but 
was  later  freed  by  means  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  prisoner  exchange.  His  articles 
and  drawings  from  his  war  ex¬ 
periences  were  widely  published. 

Mr.  Jones  covered  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  President  McKinley  on 
Sept.  6,  1901.  He  arrived  in  Buf¬ 
falo  by  train  the  day  after  the 
President  was  shot  by  Leon  Czol- 
gosz,  and  found  that  no  newspa¬ 
permen  were  allowed  to  see  the 
xssassin.  He  had  himself  put  in  a 
cell  opposite  Czolgosz  and  was 
able  to  sketch  the  man  through 
the  bars. 

He  retired  in  1935  while 
working  for  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald. 

*  * 

Charles  B.  Cory,  61,  Chicago 
public  relations  counsel,  Jan.  22. 
A  former  renorter  for  the  old 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Ledgf-r  and  the 
old  Chicago  Herald,  Mr.  Cory 
was  with  McCann-Erickson  adver¬ 
tising  agency  for  15  years  until 
1951,  after  which  he  organized 
Cory  &  Associates. 

*  *  * 

Irene  Cains,  68  social  editor 
of  the  Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette 
since  1924,  Jan.  24. 

*  *  * 

Don  j.  Harbeck,  76,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Kewaskum  (Wis.) 
Statesman,  a  weekly  newspaper. 
Jan.  22. 

*  *  * 

Lee  Meadows,  69,  editor  of 
the  Goodland  (Kan.)  Daily  News. 
Jan.  25. 

•  *  « 

Henry  Sweet,  77,  veteran  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tele¬ 
gram,  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News,  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune,  Oakland 
Post-Enquirer  and  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  in  Oroville,  Cal¬ 
if.,  Jan.  20. 

*  *  * 

Harry  S.  Canfield,  69,  former 
city  editor  of  the  old  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  &  Examiner,  Jan.  25. 


Charles  T.  White,  91,  political 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  for  34  years  until 
1932  and  from  then  until  two 
years  ago  associate  editor  of  the 
Hancock  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  Jan.  25. 

*  A  * 

Arthur  B.  Donegan,  44,  pub¬ 
licity  manager  for  radio  station 
WABC,  New  York,  and  formerly 
on  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  New 
Orleans  Item,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  INS  in  Chicago  and 
New  York,  Jan.  22. 

AAA 

Ben  Hur  Lampman,  67,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  member  of  the  staff 
for  35  years,  Jan.  24. 

AAA 

Wilber  Hager,  35,  member  of 
the  business  office  staff  of  the 
Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger  and 
Owensboro  Inquirer,  in  a  capsized 
canoe  in  the  Ohio  River,  Jan.  10. 

He  was  a  son  of  W.  Bruce  Hager, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Owens¬ 
boro  Publishing  Company  and 
general  manager  of  the  Messenger 
and  Inquirer. 

AAA 

Frank  E.  Loomis,  63,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal  from  1945  until  1952 
when  his  health  forced  him  to 
retire  and  previously  for  25  years 
city  editor  of  the  Belvidere  (111.) 
Republican,  in  Portland,  Jan.  23. 

AAA 

Lucius  Clare  Talmage,  74, 
financial  editor  for  25  years  and 
a  staffer  since  1917  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Texas)  Chronicle,  oldest  ) 
news  employe  in  point  of  service, 
Ian.  25. 

AAA 

R.  J.  Murray,  78,  cotton  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Dallas  (Texas) 
Morning  News  from  the  time  the 
Dallas  Cotton  Exchange  opened 
in  1907  until  he  retired  in  1952, 
Jan.  14. 

AAA 

Max  Lueddemann,  89,  founder 
of  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin  in 
1900,  at  Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  22. 

AAA 

Maurice  D.  John,  86,  former 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Sterling 
(III.)  Daily  Gazette,  Jan.  20.  He 
sold  the  Gazette  to  the  late  D. 

W.  Grandon  in  1915.  He  was 
employed  in  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  La  Salle  (HI.)  Daily 
Post  -  Tribune  for  23  years,  re¬ 
turning  to  the  Gazette  ad  staff  in 
1948. 

AAA 

Charles  Lincoln  Rhodes,  93, 
editor,  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Bulletin 
and  of  the  old  Hawaiian  Star,  fol¬ 
lowing  1895-98  service  with  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Jan.  19. 

■ 

Peru  Editor  Dies 

Peru,  Ind. 

Thomas  Joseph  Walsh,  64,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Peru  Daily  Tribune, 
died  Jan.  24  after  a  14-month  ill¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Walsh,  a  native  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  joined  the  staff  of  the  old 
Peru  Journal  in  1 906  as  a  reporter, 
and  became  editor  of  the  Tribune 
in  1928. 
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No-Competition 
Payment  Can 
Be  Amortized 

Colorado  Springs 
The  United  States  court  of  ap¬ 
peals  has  approved  federal  tax 
court  decisions  on  the  purchase 
of  the  Gazette  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette-Telegraph,  by 
the  R.  C.  Hoiles  family  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1946. 

Upheld  by  the  appeals  court  was 
a  stipulation  by  Hoiles  that  $250,- 
000  of  the  $1,000,000  paid  for  the 
paper  was  in  return  for  an  agree¬ 
ment  by  the  former  owners  that 
they  would  not  engage  in  a  com¬ 
peting  newspaper  business  in  El 
Paso  County  for  10  years. 

The  tax  court  found  that 
Hoiles  could  amortize  the  $250,- 
000  over  a  10-year  period  and 
deduct  it  from  incomes,  and  also 
that  the  former  owners  could  not 
include  the  $250,000  as  a  capital 
asset  and  thus  pay  taxes  on  it  at 
a  lower  rate. 

The  Hoiles  family  bought  the 
paper  from  a  group  of  stockhold¬ 
ers  headed  by  the  El  Pomar  In¬ 
vestment  Company,  controlled  by 
Charles  L.  Tutt;  the  Clarence 
Clark  Hamlin  Trust  and  the  late 
T.  E.  Nowells,  president. 

Effect  of  the  decisions  upheld 
by  the  appeals  court  is  to  require 
more  income  taxes  from  the  for¬ 
mer  owners  and  less  from  Hoiles. 

Judge  Sam  G.  Bratton,  who 
wrote  the  opinion,  said  the  money 
received  for  the  agreement  not  to 
compete  “is  ordinary  income, 
rather  than  income  from  sale  of  a 
capital  asset,”  and  also  that  “the 
covenant  created  a  new  and  valu¬ 
able  right  in  the  hands  of  the  pur¬ 
chasers  for  which  they  paid  a  sep- 
arte  consideration.” 

■ 

Raymond  Hill  Joins 
Oregon  Journal 

Portland,  Ore. 
Raymond  J.  Hill,  well-known 
Pacific  Coast  newspaper  circulation 
man,  has  been  named  circulation 
promotion  director  and  office  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Oregon  Journal  in  one 
of  a  series  of  changes  announced 
by  Circulation  Director  Clayton 
Beaver. 

Mr.  Hill,  who  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  his  own  promotional  firm,  has 
served  on  circulation  staffs  of  the 
San  Francisco  Cali-Bulietin,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune  and  the  old  Post-En¬ 
quirer,  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  and 
yancoiiver  (B.  C.)  Province. 

He  replaced  Ed  Railton,  who 
has  transferred  to  the  Medford 
dealership. 

E.  M.  Feagans  is  new  city  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  with  .Abe  Davis, 
formerly  in  charge  of  dealer  sales, 
as  assistant.  Joe  Capone,  former 
Oakland  circulation  man  for  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  is 
new  Journal  street  sales  boss. 
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Decatur  Code 

continued  from  page  9 

as  officers  and  committee  mem¬ 
bers.  In  the  latter  case,  the  code 
points  out  doctors  become  the  des¬ 
ignated  spokesmen  for  the  activi¬ 
ties  to  which  they  are  assigned  by 
the  medical  society  and  are  to  be 
regarded  as  quotable  news  sources. 
Similarly,  “physicians  as  scien¬ 
tists”  will  discuss  for  publication 
news  of  new  or  unusual  treat¬ 
ments,  etc.  “News  in  this  area 
usually  will  be  a  matter  for  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  public  relations 
committee,”  says  the  code. 

6.  Patient  News  —  this  is  a 
detailed  section,  defining  cases  in 
the  public  domain  under  two  gen¬ 
eral  headings:  ( I )  news  that 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  record;  (2)  news  that  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  concern  to  civil  authorities. 
“Doctors  and  hospitals  may  co¬ 
operate  with  the  press  in  making 
news  of  this  sort  available  more 
promptly  and  more  accurately 
than  would  be  possible  without 
their  assistance,”  says  the  code, 
which  outlines  how  doctors  can 
facilitate  releasing  public  domain 
news,  including  births,  deaths,  ac¬ 
cidents  and  police  cases. 

Use  of  New  Drugs 

7.  Medical  Society  News  — 
covering  elections  and  committee 
appointments,  news  of  meetings, 
scientific  programs  and  disciplin¬ 
ary  action. 

8.  Scientific  News  —  such 
news  to  clear  through  public  re¬ 
lations  committee  for  both  wire 
■service  and  local  stories. 

9.  “Good  I*ress”  News — deal¬ 
ing  with  new  or  unusual  treat¬ 
ments  or  techniques,  the  local  use 
of  new  drugs,  new  equipment  in 
local  hospitals,  etc.  Such  news,  it 
is  pointed  out,  creates  a  wider 
public  interest  in  the  community 
as  a  medical  center. 

10.  Photographs  —  code  states 
that  written  consent  of  witnessed 
verbal  consent  of  patients  and  at¬ 
tending  physician  are  necessary  be¬ 
fore  pictures  can  be  taken  in  the 
hospital.  If  a  patient  is  a  minor, 
permission  of  parents  and  attend¬ 
ing  physician  required.  Deceased 
or  unconscious  patients  may  not 
be  photographed,  except  in  police 
cases. 

Patients  who  have  severe  bums 
or  facial  injuries,  generally,  will 
not  be  photographed  even  though 
consent  is  obtained.  “Sound  judg¬ 
ment  must  govern  exceptions,” 
says  code. 

Guidance  for  Interviews 

Another  feature  of  the  code 
is  the  doctor’s  press  interview, 
outlined  “in  a  nutshell.”  The  four 
points  ,stre.ssed  are  (1)  prepare  an 
outline;  (2)  give  background  ma¬ 
terial  and  if  off-the-record  should 
be  clearly  designated;  (3)  data 
for  story,  saying,  “What  follows 
may  be  published;”  (4)  direct 
quotations  —  always  put  these  in 
writing — “this  is  a  ‘must.’  ” 
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mj  Pension 
Payments  Pass 
$100  Million 

Indianapolis 
When  Louis  DeWitt,  99-year-old 
retired  member  of  Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  16,  received 
his  $100  pension  check  this  week, 
it  brought  to  a  total  of  $100,- 
000,000  the  pension  payments 
made  to  retired  members  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union. 

Mr.  DeWitt  became  a  journey¬ 
man  member  of  the  ITU  on  May 
27,  1874,  and  was  placed  on  the 
ITU  pension  roll  on  Dec.  6,  1920, 
at  the  age  of  66.  During  a  period 
of  1,730  consecutive  weeks  of 
benefits,  Mr.  DeWitt  received 
$17,223  from  the  pension  fund. 
He  also  received  $12,881  in  pen¬ 
sion  payments  from  the  Chicago 
Union. 

The  ITU’s  pension  plan  was 
adopted  in  March  1908  and  the 
first  payments  were  made  in  Aug¬ 
ust  1908  at  a  rate  of  $4  per  week. 
They  now  are  $20  per  week. 

The  largest  pension  payment 
made  to  this  date  was  for  the 
five-week  period  ending  Oct.  21, 
1953,  when  8,878  pensioners  re¬ 
ceived  benefits  totaling  $879,380. 
Assessments  paid  to  the  fund 
from  March,  1908,  through  Jan. 
20,  1954,  reached  a  total  of  $103,- 
424,112.53. 

■ 

Television's  Help 
To  Newspapers  Told 

Chesire,  Conn. 
Television  is  no  substitute  for 
the  newspaper,  Edward  Stanley, 
director  of  public  service  pro¬ 
grams  for  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  told  the  Winter  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Connecticut  Editorial 
■Association  here  Jan.  30. 

Television  and  radio,  he  ob¬ 
served,  have  increased  newspaper 
sales,  and  also  offer  a  challenge 
in  spot  coverage  to  the  newspaper 
to  interpret  and  give  the  back¬ 
ground  of  stories. 

In  a  forum  on  press  relations. 
Dr.  Stanley  H.  Osborn,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Health  Commissioner,  said  he 
opposed  withholding  names  and 
other  details  on  contagious  di¬ 
seases. 

■ 

'Oldest'  Weekly,  104 

Huntsville,  Tex. 
The  104th  year  of  uninterrup¬ 
ted  service  to  its  subscribers  be¬ 
gan  for  the  weekly  Huntsville 
Item  with  last  week’s  edition.  The 
present  official  family  of  the  Item 
has  served  it  for  a  combined  total 
of  70  years.  Mrs.  Ross  Woodall, 
owner  and  co-publisher,  tops  the 
roster  with  29  year^.  A  son,  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Woodall,  a  partner  and 
co-publisher,  has  been  associated 
with  the  Item  for  25  years.  Don 
Reid.  Jr.,  editor  and  newcomer, 
has  been  on  the  payroll  for  16 
years. 


Weeklies  Told: 
Stay  Local, 

No  TV  Worries 

Boston 

Television  is  helping  newspapers, 
was  the  reassuring  message  of 
Francis  W.  Hatch,  New  England 
manager  of  B.B.D.  &  O.,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  as  he  spoke  last  week 
before  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  England  Weekly  Press 
.Association  here. 

He  pointed  out  that  TV  has 
boosted  linage,  due  to  increased 
advertising  by  appliance  stores  and 
others  interested  in  reaching  the 
viewers. 

“As  long  as  you  edit  the  paper 
down  to  the  local  area,”  he  said, 
“you  should  have  no  worries.” 

This  local  news  angle  was  fur¬ 
ther  accented  during  an  editorial 
panel.  Members  felt  that  weekly 
papers  should  cover  local  news 
fully  and  objectively,  while  treat¬ 
ing  national  news  only  in  the 
sease  of  a  summary. 

The  group  also  discussed  front 
page  advertising,  with  various  re¬ 
ports  of  successful  reader  response. 

One  paper  offered  large  space 
buyers  a  special  rate  on  half  pages 
and  full  pages  only  for  January 
and  February.  To  date,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  dollar  volume  has 
gained  15  to  20%  in  three  weeks. 

WRR’S  Profit  for  1953 
Warren  E.  Grieb,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  said  WNR  showed  a 
net  profit  in  1953  of  better  than 
$53,000. 

New  England  Folks,  a  newspa¬ 
per  four-color  supplement,  should 
be  available  “by  Spring,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Curtiss  Johnson,  publisher 
of  the  Deep  River  Era.  The  first 
issues  will  be  published  only  once 
a  month,  he  reported. 

The  first  issue,  he  said,  will  be 
16  pages.  With  50%  advertising, 
at  $2,500  a  page,  profit  would 
■Stand  at  $9,000. 

The  association’s  general  excel¬ 
lence  award  was  given  to  the  Mil¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Citizen,  which  ayso 
won  it  in  1951.  The  Falmouth 
(Mass.)  Enterprise  was  judged 
■second. 

William  B.  Rotch,  Milford 
(N.  H.)  Cabinet,  was  elected 

president  of  the  association. 

■ 

Year-Old  Press  Club 
01  Virginia  Elects 

RiCHvtOND,  Va. 
The  Press  Club  of  Virginia,  at 
its  first  annual  meeting,  elected 
Richard  W.  Payne,  Jr.,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader,  as  president. 

Other  officers  arc:  John  F.  Daf- 
fron.  Associated  Press,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  James  W,  Baker,  News  Lead¬ 
er,  secretary,  and  E.  O.  Meyer, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Virgin¬ 
ia  Press  .Association,  treasurer. 
Membership  has  reached  160. 
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ANNOUNCE.MENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 

THIS  TOPS  THEM  ALL 

SUlUltltA.V  PUBLISHERS 
ATTENTION  —  include  this 
SUBCUHAN  WEEKLY 
CHAIN  —  GRE.AT  LAKES 
.STATE  IN  YOUR  EXPAN¬ 
SION. 

Four  weekly  newspapers, 
one  plant.  1953  ftross  $172,- 
000.  Will  do  $250,000  in 
1954.  High  net  profit,  future 
progress  unlimited. 

Oontaet  Lioyd  Libby,  35  E. 
Kellogg.  St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
sota,  NEstor  2402. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  ( 
_ Press  Engineers _  ^ 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moTiag, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.T.  ■ 
_ STiilwell  6-0098-0099 _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers  J 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  ExpertsI 

W'e  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presiM 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  T. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


ADDRESS:  ^ 


f':rlit(»r  &  riiblWIier  ClnKHifleil.  KOfl  TimeA  Tower, 
New  York  :U>,  New  York,  IMione:  KKyant  0-305iJ. 


Legal  Notice 


PURSUANT  to  the  Charter  and  By-  Publications  for  Sale  I 

Laws,  the  Annual  Mt^etin?  of  the  ■■  iin  '  ~  ^  ^  l  l 

Stofkholder.s  of  the  Kditor  &  Publisher  SMALL  WLSTP^HN  DAILY,  $150,-  i 
Company,  Inc.,  will  be  lu*ld  in  the  of*  000.00  cash  with  a  long  time  lease 
flees  of  the  Company,  Suite  1700  Times  building.  Thia  prtyierty  is  un- 

Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York  36,  absentee  ownership  for  the  past  j 

N.  Y.,  at  11:00  A.M.,  on  Wednesday  earned  the  own- , 


Vo^k,  Piio.'.;;  BK^IInT  O-Sis":  ■  T  «  oontheastern  Pennsylvania 

weekly  newspapers  for  sale,  one  with 
plant.  One  worth  $30,000;  one  worth 
'  ■  -  $40,000.  Write  PNP.A,  304  Telegraph 

— - Itldg.,.  Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  I  GOOD!  Miehigan  weekly  grossing] 

n  I.1-  .•  c  o  1  $102,000.  Fine  plant.  I’rice  20% 

_____jrilbIlCanonS^^for^^Sale^^^^^  under  gross;  terms.  Write  fully!  DT.\L, 
SMALL  WE.STEltN  DAILY,  $150,-  640  W.  Willis.  Detroit,  Michigan. 
000.00  cash  with  a  long  time  lease  Fnne  TE  1-0903. 


Publications  Wanted 


February  17,1 9.54,  'for  the  transaction  •‘■'s  »  hand^me  return  on  their  in-,  WANTED  TO  BUT  by  experienced 
of  sucli  business  as  may  legally  come  vestment.  We  will  reply  only  to  |  Publisher  in  the  ilid-West  in  Chart 


before  tire  meeting. 

(HARLKS  T.  STUART 
•Tannary  25,  19.54.  Secretary 

ANNOt  INCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers 


genuine  buyers  who  have  proven  Areas  three,  five  or  six,  a  newspaper 
ability  for  a  rash  deal  and  the  sell-  with  circulation  of  10,000  to  20,000. 
ers  have  made  this  decision  with  Prefer  outright  purchase  of  whole  or 
great  regret  through  their  attorney  majority  interest.  Confidential.  Reply 
subject  to  withdrawal.  Box  330,  Edi-  to  Box  343,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
tor  &  Publisher.  1 - 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectort,  Repairs. 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford _ Illinois 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Qoss  Flat-bed  Webt 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


PUBLISHER  who  tripled  circulation 
on  daily  in  two  years  and  doubled 
gross  and  net  on  weekly  chain  in  one  | 
year  seeks  small  daily  or  large  weekly  j 


tor  Publisher. 


'  i  DOCTOR  ORDERS  sell  one-half  inter-  daily  in  two  years  and  doubled 

LEN  FEIOHNER  AGENCY  est— remainder  in  five  years  in  out-  gross  and  net  on  weekly  chain  in  one  j 

A  33  Y(*ar  Siiccc'ssfiil  Hrokcrfige  Rec-  1  J'L'inding  w'Gtkly  and  commGreial  print  yrar  a(‘cks  small  daily  or  lartro  weekly  ^ 
ord.  Courtpous,  (•onfid(*ntial.  personal-  ^bop  in  western  Montana  s  finest  city,  jyi  town  3,000  up  with  growth  poten-  ! 

service.  \Ve(*klies  and  dailies  linTiting,  fishing,  recreation.  Public  tial.  Would  purchase  all,  part  or  lease,” 
hoiisrlit  and  sold,  anvwhere.  Box  192.  and  ])aroc)iial  schools,  modern  high  pref(‘r  ^TiiLvest  or  Mountain  States, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Miohiiran.  school,  University  of  Montana.  Offi-  ronsider  all  areas.  Box  400.  Edi- 

;  ;  ;  ; -  rial  city  and  county  i>ai>er.  Grossing  i  *or  t  Piihlisher 

•  •  Our  aim  is  to  place  you  in  a  Cali-  more  than  $50,000  a  year.  Trillers  and  I 

forma  newspaper  where  you  can  bo  a  «  uriosity  seekers  save  your  time  and  ■■  ■■  ■  ■  ■■  ■  - 

success.  50  y<*ars’  experience.  Fair  to  mine.  Investigation  will  prove  this  a'  D.VILY  NEWSPAPER 

huy«*r  and  seller,  liroposition  in  a  million.  Should  have  I  in 

J.  R.  G.\BBKRT  ^  substantial  down  payment  and  bank  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 

3937  Orange  River.sid«».  California  refer(*nces.  j  or  Georgia 

fvivi-MnvMmTAT  4  rprrkxT  J-  Dohcrty,  sole  owner  i  KXPKRIENCKI)  Business  Manager 

n«tw  TIMKS,  121  W.  Front  St.,  j  and  Publisher  now  in  Carolina’s,  Cash 

W  H  rinvnr  •  Missoula,  Montana  1  Deal,  No  Broker.  Reply  Box  503,  Kdi-  i 


fornia  newspaper  where  you  can  bo  a 
success.  5)0  years’  experience.  Fair  to 
huviT  and  seller, 

J.  R.  GABBKRT 

3937  Orange _ Riverside.  California 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California 

MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St,,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

MAY'  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
Established  1014.  New.spapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

S.M.KS,  .\ppraisals.  Mana  gpmont  Con¬ 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO., 
610  Gporgia  Rank  Bldg.,  .Atlanta,  Ga. 

For  bettor  newspaper  proportios. 
Good  soinrtion  dailies,  woeklios. 
ODETT  X-  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Ferpando.  Calif. 

★★  LET  US  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  A.  W.  Stypes  X 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


siih-.tantial  down  payment  and  bank  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
references.  |  or  Georgia 

C.  J.  Doherty,  sole  owner  i  EXPERIENCED  Business  Manager 

The  TIMES,  121  W.  Front  St.,  and  Publisher  now  in  Carolina’s,  Cash 
Missoula,  Montana  Deal,  No  Broker.  Reply  Box  503,  Edi-  i 

_  lor  X  Publisher. _ 

IlINGOI  Uno). posed  Virginia  county-  O.MLY  or  large  weekly  in  town  of 
seat  weeklv.  (Loss  $33,500,  rising.  ’  *>  o'' 

I'riee  $30,100,  half  down.  These  are  •)'"  negotiating  for  myself.  Infor- 
seai-eel  Write  fully,  please.  DIAL,  640  I  "'•iGon  conhdeiitial.  Reply  Box  601, 


W,  Willis,  Detroit’  1,  Michigan.  ’  Editor  &  Puhli.sher. _ 

„  .  „  Business  Opportunities 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLIES  - - 

SYNDIO.XTE  OFFERS  Partnership  ar- 
\.  Exclusive  weekly,  good  plant,  rangement  for  personable  hustler  who 
fast-growing  farming  area.  Gross  likes  travel.  Box  500,  Editor  &  Pub- 
$34,000,  net  $16,000.  Price  $35,000,  lisher. _ 


Exclusive  weekly,  good  plant, 


$20,000  dowm.  Publisher  buying  larg- 
•M*  paper.  Capital  gain  seems  certain. 


iioiisuer  Duying  larg-  94th  year  publishing  local  news,  pic- 
il  gain  seems  certain,  tures,  ads.  Sanders  3  is  the  Living- 
T  ston  Countv  buy.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

B.  Large  w^eekly,  earning  over  $30,-  rw - - r- - : — r* 

000  in  extremely  fast-growing  rural  L?)' **10*10” 
best  in  w*est.  Should  Ohm  30,000  Weekly.  Established  10-1- . 


ready  for  daily.  An  on-tlie-spot  in¬ 
spection  will  convince  you.  $50,000  I 
down  required. 


(\  Rural  valley  weekly  in  rich  farm-  ' 

ing  area.  Modern  plant.  Grossing  Ohio. 
$!.■». 000,  $5,000  down.  Good  man  and 
wife  paper.  Financial  references  re- 
quired  on  these  papers.  J.  A.  Rnyd«*r, 
Nf*wspaper  Broker,  3570  Frances  Ave.,  jutver 
V(*ni(‘e.  California. 


charge  of  front  departments.  New'ly 
installed  shop,  expanding  operations. 
Locat(“d  in  vacationland.  on  Lake  Erie. 
Phone  or  write  inihlisher.  Lorain  Snn- 
•lay  News,  1895  E.  28th  St..  I»rain, 


^,r?  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  double  in  value  in  5  veara.  Nearly  Publisher  needs  man  capahh*  taking 
5.  California.  1  r,..idv  for  rlailv.  An  nn-tlie-sont  in-  I  ‘‘barge  of  front  departments.  New'Iy 

Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Tn.siirance.  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases.  Refinancing, 

Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc 

PRINTCRAFT 
REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N  Y. 

“Newspaper  Plant  Speeialists’’  .  . .  -  . 

— - -  -  MIR  S.ALE:  Weekly  newspaper  in 

NEWSP.4PER  A''ALU.ATIONS  north  central  Ohio;  exceptional  in- 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes  dn^trial  and  agricnltural  area;  gros-  c.— i? 

Experienced  court  witness  <ing  $16,000  with  low  overhead;  no  “ 

35  years  in  newspaper  work  job  work.  Fine  town  and  good  equip-  WEF.KI.Y  TV  COI.UMN,  distinctive 

.V.  S.  V.\N  BENTHUYSEN  mi  nt.  divergent,  diversified.  Trial  releasei 

446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Write  P.  W.  Thomas.  Plyiiionth.  Ohio  on  request.  Browning  Ruehl,  1202  So 


L.  A.  MC  MAHON 

advertising  and  promotion.  Please 
write  Box  518.  West  Meiiipliis.  .\rk. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICF.S 
Syndicates — Features 

WEEKLY  TV  COLUMN,  distinctive, 
divergent,  diversified.  Trial  releases 


Write  P.  W,  Thomas.  Plynioiith.  Ohio  on  request.  Browning  Ruehl,  1202  So 


_ Newspaper  Consultants 


NEWSP.VPER  -  TV  sales,  purchases.,  ,  „„  ,  ,  i  n  - 

management,  finance,  personnel  prob-  well-finaneed  buyers  only.  Bai- 

lenis.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box  b'y-Krehhiel  Newspaper  Service.  Inc., 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATE  WEEKLY 
Grossing  $140,000.  netting  $40,000, 
Price  $125,000;  full  facts  to  qualified 


3132.  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


Chart  .Area  Map  is  on  Page  02 


Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas. 


Glendale.  Glendale.  California. 


Periodical  Subscriptions 


Get  the  news  “Fast  and  First”  every 
week  -52  weeks  a  year  with  an 


WRITE  FOR  onr  free  Bulletin  of  KDITOR  X  PUBLISHER  siiliscription 
western  newspaper  hiiys  today.  .Tack  only  $6.50. 


I,  Stoll  X  .Associates  4958  Melrose, 
Los  .Angeles  29,  California.  ' 


AA’rite  GAfCB  Editor  ,X  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 

BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 

5  Model  29  Linotypes — 4  Magailne 
2/72  and  2/90  Channel 
Microtherm  Electric  Pots.  AO 

6  Molds,  Mohr  Saw  and  Accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.— BR  9-1132— N.  Y.  36  ) 

LINOTYPES  anti  Intertypes.  Modeli 
5.  8.  14,  26.  Intertypes  B — 0 — GSM. 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  ^ood 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St..  Philadelphia  6,  Penn  -  ylvania. 


20  fonts  [ntiTtypf  8  pt.  Regal  SI 
with  hold.  Fonts  of  1442  mats  in¬ 
cluding  key  board  fractions  and  extra 
ehannel  (|u:hN.  contrasted.  Mats  in¬ 
stalled  new  Dee.  1,  IP.5:L  some  used 
very  little.  $225  per  font.  Teletype- 
setter  keylfoartl  layinit  282F.  Write 
riias.  Medliii,  RentirndStar,  P.  0. 
Box  283:i.  Orlando.  Fb'rida. 


NEED  NEW.SPAPER  TURTLES? 
Why  pay  more  than  onr  low  price  of 
$68.50  to  $79.50?  Sold  the  AVorld 
Over.  AV'rite  for  literature.  L.  X  B. 
Sales  Comp.any,  113  Market  Street, 
P.  O.  Box  560,  Elkin.  North  Carolina. 

_ Newsprint 

MEND  PAPER  BREAKS  with  Splie- 
ing  Tapea.  Alao  newsprint.  Bunge  Pulp 
X  Paper  Co.,  45  W.  45th  8t..  N.  Y.  36. 

_ Photo  Engraving _ _ 

COMPLETE  Engraving  Room,  3  yeara 
old.  Robertson  20*  Camera,  Lens, 
Lights,  Temperature  Sink,  A/aenum 
Frame,  Wliirler,  Stainless  Etcher, 
Stove,  Cooler,  Powder  Cabinet,  Guil¬ 
lotine,  etc.  Complete. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .4ve.,  New  York  36 


Press  Room 


COLOR  REGISTER  FRAME  HOE. 
full  page  eolor  register  frame  with 
erosswires.  D-4  full  page  adjustable, 
register  pointers  and  two  corner  cut¬ 
ters.  $75.00  freight  C.O.D..  (Deseret 
News  Pub.  Company  33  Richard  St., 
Salt  Lake  City  10.  Utah). 


EDITOR  &  PUBLIS  HER  for  Febnicx-y  6,  1954 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

AC  Drive — Chase*  and  Accessorie*. 
Located  Illinois — Available  Feb.  15. 

20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

Complete  Stereo — 22 fi" — AC  Drive 
Combination  '/i  pg  Folder 

4  DECK  GOSS 

2  Plate  wide — 23-9/16" — Stereo 


3  UNIT  HOE— 2550 

Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings — 
21’A" — Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive 


3  UNIT  HOE— 2148 

steel  Cylinders 
Roller  Bearings — 22 


4  UNIT  HOE— 2804 

Vertical  Type — AC  Drive — 22)4" 

3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 


4  UNIT  HOE— 2283 

Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 
23-9/16" — Cline  Reels  and  Tensions 


6  UNIT  HOE 

Vertical  Type— DC  Drive — 21)4" 

2  UNIT  DUPLEX 

Seini-Cylindrieal — 22)4" — 16/32  pgs. 
Complete  stereo.  AC  Drive. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.\LE:  One  16-Page  Unit,  four 
plate  wide,  arch  tjrpe,  14)4"  cylinder, 
22^"  cut-off.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.  Inc., 
Stamford,  Conn. 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

4  Unit  16-Page  Unitnbular  with  color 
cylinder,  AC  drive.  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment. 

Press  available  immediately. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


HOE  Boreing  Marhine-reduce  plates 
from  7/16"  to  )4"  thickness;  Hoe 
Tail  Cutter  double  plates  for  22)4" 
cut-off;  Kemp  1  ton  Gas  Melting  Pot; 
Wesel  Table  Saw  and  Trimmer.  80"  a 
30"  table.  18"  x  18"  Slide  bed  trim¬ 
mer;  Teletype  Keyboard  Unit.  Apex 
Printing  Machinery  Co.  210  Elisa¬ 
beth  St.,  N.  Y.  C.,  Worth  6-0070. 


16  PAG€ 

DUPLEX  TUmAR 

16-PAOB  DUPLEX  Tubular  1-te-l 
press  in  A-1  condition. 

TERMS  IF  DESIRED. 
may  be  seen  in  operation  until  April 
when  it  wUl  be  replaced  with  new  and 
larger  press. 

THIS  is  an  exceptional  press  for  any¬ 
one  needing  this  type  of  equipment. 

TIMES-NEWS 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 

20  Page  —  22  H"  —  1  Unit  6  Plate 
Wide.  AO  Chain  Drive  —  Half  and 
Quarter  Fold. 

_  COMPLETE  STEREO 

duplex  Mat  Roller;  Gas  Metal  Fur- 
uace;  Pump  and  Spout;  Curved  Cast¬ 
ing  Box;  Shaver;  Tall  Cutter;  Chip¬ 
ping  Block;  Curved  Router;  Seoreh- 
er;  16  Chases;  and  16  new  Turtles. 
A  COMPLETE  COMPACT  PACKAGE 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY- 
LOCATED  WYOMING 

ben  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  86 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_  Press  Room 


Used  Presses 

A  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

A  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  anch 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

A  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


CAMAOHIXF.  SPLICING  AND  ROLL 
WINDING  MACHINE  (72  inch)  40" 
rewind  c.ipacity,  with  integral  type 
slitting  element,  and  equipped  with 
two  !4"  integral  type  slitter  units  . 
I'omplete,  two  extra  slitter  wheels  with  I 
hall  bearings  and  axles,  one  rewind 
shaft;  two  mill  roll  apparatus,  one 
for  40"  iiinihn  rolls,  one  for  18"  butt 
rolls;  eoinplete  splieing  api>aratus 
maeliine  fitted  with  “V”  In-lt  drive 
eoniplete,  blit  without  motor.  .t.'iOO.OO 
shipped  freight  C.O.D.  (Deseret  News 
Publishing  Company,  33  Richards 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City  10,  Utah). 


64  page  GOSS  magazine  i>re5s.  four 
plates  wide.  32  pages  hlaek  and  one 
eolor.  8''"  x  11 '.4"  iiage  size.  Now  in 
midwest.  Inspeetion  invited.  Dealer. 
Box  600.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SACRIFICE 

FORCED  to  vacate  premise*  of  the  ■ 
former  Philadelphia  Record  and  are  j 
offering  at  a  great  reduction  the  finest 
equipment  available  on  the  present 
market. 

4  UNIT  HOE  (No.  2804) 

Steel  Cylinder-Roller  Bearing- 
Spray  Fountain — 22)4"  cut¬ 
off — AO  Drive,  Reels,  Ten¬ 
sions  and  Auto  Pasters. 

This  equipment  wag  installed  new 
in  1938  and  that  down  Jan.  1947.  It 
has  had  proper  maintenance. 

For  information  and  inspection  call 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  86,  N.  Y, 
BRyant  9-1180 


85,  40.  75  and  100  H.  P.  AO  meter  , 
press  drives  —  Hoe-Qusrt«r-Pag«-  i 
Folder  —  Metal  peta  all  atsea  — 
Metal  pomps  —  (InUer-Hammer  pa¬ 
per  conveyers  any  leagth  —  2  Mod¬ 
em  Cline  reeli  automatie  teniions  — 
Cameron  Paper  rewinder.  Oeerge  0. 
OXFORD.  Box  908,  Baiee,  Idaho. 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

6  Units — 24  Pages — 10  extra  Color 
Cylinders  with  2  Polders — Twinned — 
AC  Drive  and  Modern  Stereo. — Locat¬ 
ed  Detroit — Available  May. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 


8  PAGE  Duplex  double  drive,  flat  bed 
newspaper  press,  angle  bar  folder. 
22)4"  cutoff.  15  H.P.,  AC  220  motor. 
Produces  good  paper.  See  mnning. 
Terms.  Broker,  Box  5200,  Editor  a 
Publisher. _  _ 


GOSS  SEXTUPLE  8TRAIOHTLINE 
ROTARY,  48  Standard  or  90  TableM 
pages.  Cut-off  22)4".  Double  Foldora. 
Complete  Stereo  equipment  with  chases, 
turtles,  extra  rollers,  A.O.  eqnipraent. 
Perfect  condition.  Available  now. 
George  R.  Swart,  461  8th  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  BR  9-4283. 


GOSS 

STRAIOHTLINE  OCTUPLE  PRESS, 
4  deck  double  width.  28-9/16"  cut  off, 
A.C.  drive.  2  folders,  1  equipped  with 
a  fold.  Equipped  to  run  4  color  both 
tides,  top  deck  reveriiblo  for  extra 
color.  Inclndei  electrical  sad  stereo 
equipment,  electric  paper  hoists,  extra 
rolleri  and  spare  parts.  In  exceptien- 
slly  good  condition,  can  be  seen  oper¬ 
ating.  Minneapolis  Shopping  Newt, 
Mlnnespolis  14,  Minnesets. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Press  Room _ 

GOSS  6  UNIT  PRESS 

2  Double  Folders  &  Reels 
■Vlternating  Current  Motor  Drives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

II  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

Stereotype _ 

FOR  SALE :  Goss  4500  lb.  Melting 
Furnace,  gas  burner;  Claybonrn  Pre¬ 
cision  full  page  Plat  Shaver;  Hoe  Com¬ 
bination  Saw  &  Monorail  Trimmer; 
Ostrander  Roughing  or  Planing  Ma¬ 
chine.  24  X  36  bed;  Large  Quantity  I 
Stereo.  Chases,  good  condition.  Thomas 
W.  Hal!  Company,  Inc.,  Stamford,  i 
Connectient. _  ' 

FOR  SALE— Model  B  Plane-O-Plate 
•VC.  priced  for  quick  disposal.  Dealer, 
Box  504.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


12  FULL  PAGE  CHASES.  Inside 
meiisiirements  are  20)4"  x  16)4".  You 
may  have  all  or  any  part  of  these  at 
$30.00  eaeli.  shipped  freight.  COD. 
(Deseret  News  Pub.  Co..  33  Richard 
St.,  Salt  Lake  City  10.  Utah). 

_ Wanted  to  Buy _ 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

j  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES, 

I  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  | 


CURVED  ROUTER,  good  mat  roller.  ' 
hand  casting  outfit.  George  C.  Oxford.  , 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. _ 

W.VNTED: 

Newspaper  press  of  about  forty  eight 
page  capacity  and  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  to  fit  into  building  expansion 
program  earljr  in  1956.  Write  c/o 
The  Daily  Plainsman.  Huron,  S.  Dak. 

W.VNTED — Good  used  Plate  Shaver 
8  column  with  extra  cutting  blade 
head.  Examiner-Enterprise,  J.  L.  Jen- 

nings.  Bartlesville.  Oklahoma. _ I 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Newsprint  roll  REWINDER.  Must  be  ] 

in  good  condition.  Send  complete  de-  I 

scription  availability,  photograph  and 

price  to  A.  H.  Chapman.  Jr.,  St.  | 

Petersburg  Times,  St.  Petersburg,  , 

Klorida. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Correspondents _ 

STRING  CORRESPONDENTS  wanted 
in  U.S.  and  foreign  cities.  Send  re¬ 
sume  experience,  education  and  present 
affiliation  to  Transworld  News  Service, 
7960  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles 
48,  California. 

Classified  Advcftfafcm 

MEDIUM  SIZED  Southern  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspaper  desires  experienced 
working  clMsifled  advertising  manager 
— with  good  ideas.  Salary  range  $60- 
$75.  Write  fall  detaila  of  background 
and  experience  to  Box  506,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

WANTED  CLASSIFIED  MAN.VGER 
— Leading  Southern  Daily  with  out¬ 
standing  volume  classified  seeks  ex¬ 
perienced  man.  Salary  above  average, 
unlimited  opportunity.  Please  include 
full  information  in  first  letter.  Box 
643.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ROADMAN  OR  DISTRICT  MANAGER 
with  Division  Manager  poaaibilities 
for  North  Carolina  HE8  100,000  dai¬ 
ly.  Must  be  capable  procure  and  train 
dealera  and  carriert;  free  to  travel; 
effective  tales  director.  Salary,  car 
expense,  promotion  bonna,  group  in¬ 
surance.  Give  age.  education,  experi¬ 
ence.  refereneet.  Write  Box  307,  Edl- 
tor  ft  Publisher. _ 


CIRCULATION  .MANAGER,  smell  dal¬ 
ly,  city  12,000  popnlation.  Chart  Area 
11.  Potential  has  never  been  devel- 1 
oped.  Good  opportunity  for  aggressive  ; 
yonng  man.  Box  435,  Editor  ft  Pub 
lisher.  1 


HELP  WANTED 
Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MAN.AGER 
LARGE  MONTHLY  M.4GAZINE  wants 
experienced  circulation  man.  Must 
assume  full  charge  of  national  distri- 
lintion.  Willing  to  move  to  Hollywood, 
California.  Write  fully  stating  quali¬ 
fications,  experience,  references,  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Only  top  men  need  ap- 
ply.  Box  631.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CIROI  I.ATION  .MANAGER.  30  to  45 
years  for  MES  paiier  in  30  to  50 
thousand  class.  Must  know  City. 
I'oiintry,  Little  Merchant  and  Mail 
Promotion.  Opportunity  for  live  wire 
.-upervisor  on  larger  paper  or  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  on  smaller  paper. 
Complete  information  will  be  treated 
with  confidence.  Box  603,  Editor  ft 
I’ut)!isher. 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

advertising  MANAGER,  small 
daily  city  12,000  population.  Chart 
Area  11.  Salary  $95  plus  liberal  bonus. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  show  linage 
gains.  Box  434,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY  near  Hart¬ 
ford  wants  young,  alert  salesman,  in¬ 
terested  in  retailing  and  familiar  with 
ad  copy.  Write  Box  507,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
wanted  by  medium  eastern  daily  to 
lead  staff  of  10  men.  Heal  opportunity 
for  energetic  producer.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Permanent.  Write  all  first  letter. 
Box  528,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SPECIAL  EDITION  MAN  for  next  80 
days,  150  milee  from  New  York  City. 
High  coiiimissiuns.  Sjiade  work  and 
prospect  list  all  prepared.  Can  go  to 
work  immediately.  Hall  and  Grier  Inc., 
:t29  Genesee  St.,  Utica,  New  York 
4-2155. _ _ 

THE  SACRAMENTO  UNION,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  California,  needs  a  good  sea¬ 
soned  advertising  salesman.  Must  have 
had  several  years  of  highly  competi¬ 
tive  newspaper  selling  experience. 
Copy,  layout  and  merchandising  knowl¬ 
edge  helpful.  References,  past  connec¬ 
tions  must  be  of  first  order.  Excellent 
salary  and  opportunity  available  to 
right  person.  Write  full  particnlars. 
.Address:  C.  A.  Moore,  Advertising 
Director,  The  Sacramento  Union,  Sa- 

cramento,  California. _ 

NATIONAL  advertising  MAN¬ 
AGER — Large  daily  in  Chart  Area  1, 
seeks  a  man  with  national  experience 
who  is  either  a  department  manager 
at  present  or  a  second-man  who  de¬ 
sires  to  move  up  to  a  department 
head.  Send  resume  and  salary  r^nire- 
ments  first  letter.  Box  527,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ _ 


ADVERTISING  SALES  (Male  Or  Fe¬ 
male) — Exi>erience  in  sales  and  service 
of  classified  or  retail  accounts  helpfni. 
Training  program  can  be  arranged. 
Permanent  opportunity  in  established 
territory  with  salary,  plus  incentive, 
car  allowance  and  employees'  benefits. 
Include  age,  work  record  and  earning 
requirements.  Write  Mr.  Siabaeh,  Lan¬ 
caster  Newspapers,  8  West  King 
Street,  Lancaster.  Pennsylvania  or 
phone  5251  Lancaster. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with 
ideu.s  and  ambition  in  organization 
with  room  to  advance.  Minimum  two 
years  experience  including  writing, 
layout.  Write  details  to  Newton  (Kan- 
sas)  Kansan. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  with 
ability  for  developing  new  accounts, 
special  and  campaign  selling.  Salary, 
caF  allowance  and  commission  plan. 
Contact  E.  H.  Richter,  Gazette  and 

I  Daily  News.  Texarkana,  Texas. _ 

MANAGER— .Salesman  for  8.300  ABC 
I  Daily.  Top  opportunity.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Box  628,  Editor  ft 

Publisher.  _ 

PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  and  week¬ 
ly  papers  need  advertising  salesmen 
and  department  staffers.  Immediate 
opening  for  Pennsylvania  representa¬ 
tive  for  ad  service,  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  on  daily  paper.  Send 
application  to  PNP.A,  304  ’Telegraph 
Bldg..  Harrisbnrg,  Pennsylvania. 
SPECIAL  EDITION  MEN.  St.  Pa- 
ti'irk’s  Day  edition.  Heavy  commia- 
«ions.  Irish  Echo,  fNew  York) 
I.Ehigh  4- 1. ".60. 
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_ HELP  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 

NEWSPAPER  LAYOUT  man  or 
woman — primarily  small  campaign 
and  special  section  work.  Write  E. 
H.  Richter,  Gazette  and  Daily  News, 
Texarkana,  Texas.  State  expected  sal¬ 
ary  and  background. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTEiR,  after¬ 
noon  daily,  city  13,000.  Permanent 
situation  open  immediately.  Writs 
Gazette,  Sterling,  Illinois,  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expected  and  pertl- 
nent  information. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR,  permanent  situation, 
afternoon  daily,  city  13,000.  Writs 
Gazette,  Sterling,  Illinois,  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expected  and  perti¬ 
nent  information. 


COPYWRITER  and  production  assist¬ 
ant  fur  advertising  agency  in  Ithaca, 
New  York.  Young  man.  under  35.  Copy 
experience.  Many  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  growing  firm.  Starting 
salary  $3,000.  Will  write  copy  for 
publication  ads,  radio,  movie  scripts, 
brochures,  and  direct  mail.  Some  client 
contact.  Uust  be  aggressive,  clear 
thinking,  able  to  produce  ideas.  Must 
be  interested  in  long  term  employment 
and  advancement.  Interviews  in  Ithaca. 
Send  resume  to  Box  365,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


EDITOR  .  .  . 

Experienced,  for  small  county  seat 
weekly  newspaper.  Must  be  able  to 
write  news,  features,  ad  copy,  heads. 
Knowledge  of  make-up  and  layout  help¬ 
ful.  Starting  salary  about  $400  month. 

^**GEAUGA  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
CharduQa  Ohio 

EDITORIAL  WRITKK— a  strong,  mid- 
west,  independent  newspaper  seeks  an 
editorial  writer — not  too  yount^  and 
not  too  old— who  is  interested  in  mov* 
ing  on  to  a  better  job.  Pine  opportunity. 
Letters  w'ill  be  kept  in  strict  conti* 
dence.  Box  539,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
8MALL  DAILV  needs  reporter  iuiiiie* 
diately  for  general  assigaments  and 
features.  Write,  phone  or  wire  Bill 
Ellis,  Daily  Ranger,  Qlendive.  Mont. 

WANTED:  Reporter-Photographer, 
Salary  Open.  Don't  want  genius,  just 
cober  steady  working  mao  who  likes 
bis  profession.  Contact  Managing  Edi- 
tor,  Daily  News,  Pikeville,  Kentucky, 

COPYREADEK  —  Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  ;  nietrupolitao  background  essen¬ 
tial;  for  Washington,  D.  C.,  daily;  give 
full  details  in  letter;  no  liquor;  guild  I 
scale.  Box  541,  Editor  A  Publisher.  I 


BUSY  EDITOR  LOOKING  FOR 
TOP  YOUNG  ASSISTANT 


CHANCE  learn  all  ropes  on  hard- 
driving  newspaper  with  editorial  staff 
more  than  50. 

ATTRACTIVE  city.  Ideal  living 
conditions. 

CANDIDATE  mast  be  a  born  edi¬ 
tor-executive  with  leadership  that  will 
show  up  in  own  shop,  community  and 
state. 

OPPORTUNITY  worthy  of  best 
and  can  lead  to  stock  participation 
out  of  earningt. 

YOUTH  necessary  to  balance  pres¬ 
ent  top  staffers. 

APPLICATION  strictly  confidential. 

ALL  details  your  story  please  in 
first  letter. 

_ _ Box  629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IT’ 


CONSERVATIVE  political  writing 
research  background  with  ability  to 
manage  public  relations,  bouse  organ, 
and  present  world  factnsl  material 
respective  oar  ideology.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  job  aecnrity.  P,  O.  Box 
419,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Editorial 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT,  mature,  to 
work  into  organization  by  doing 
swing  jobs,  including  copy  desk,  edi¬ 
torial  writing,  promotion,  special 
stories  with  opportunity  for  respon¬ 
sible  position  with  Independent  Re¬ 
publican  afternoon  daily  in  over  25,- 
000  circulation  class.  Chart  Area  2. 
Box  604,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  COPY  READER  on 
large,  mid-western  morning  daily. 
Prefer  Journalism  School  gradnate  25 
to  35  years  old  with  some  experience 
in  makeup  work  and  photo  and  tele¬ 
graph  editing.  Excellent  salary.  Box 
637,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER:  Have  openings  for  two 
experienced  reporters  (6-day  situa¬ 
tions).  Good  news  center  and  splendid 
working  conditions.  Life  and  hospital¬ 
ization  insurance  plus  pension  plan. 
Send  full  details  to  Howard  Lee, 
Managing  Editor.  DAILY  PRESS, 
Newport  News,  Virginia.. _ 

SPORTS  REPORTER  wanted  on  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  in  city  of  15,000.  Cam¬ 
era  experience  desirable.  Send  full 
information  regarding  yourself  and 
salary  desired.  Evening  Democrat, 
Ft.  Madison,  Iowa, _ 

WANTED  —  General  Assignment  re¬ 
porter.  Journalism  graduate  beginner 
or  with  some  experience.  Contact 
John  R.  Miller,  Managing _  Editor, 
Journal-Gazette,  Mattoon,  Illinois. 

WANTED  General  Reporter  with  ex¬ 
perience  or  knowledge  of  sports.  Con¬ 
tact  Phil  Wagner,  Casper  Star,  Casper, 
Wyoming. _ 

WANTED  News  Editor  small  PM  dai¬ 
ly.  AP-TTS  wire,  edit  news,  local 
copy.  Write  heads.  Box  624,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ 

WANTED 

REPORTER  WANTED  for  live  and 
progressive  Weekly  newspaper,  must 
cover  main  news  events  in  city,  write 
editorials  each  week  and  make  up 
paper.  Circulation  over  5000.  Journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  or  one  of  experience  de¬ 
sired.  Give  background,  qualifications, 
habits  and  starting  salary  requested 
in'  first  letter.  Box  640,  Editor  and  | 

Publisher. _ _ 

WANTED — Sports  writer  for  New 
England  daily  of  11.000  circulation. 
State  experience,  salary  desired,  ref¬ 
erences  and  if  possible  samples  of 
work.  Will  be  required  to  do  gome 
general  sporting.  Address  Box  630, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

DESK  MEN — fast,  alert  who  can  edit 
story  and  write  good  head.  Chart 
Area  9,  evening  75.000  circulation. 
Five-day,  40  hour  $85  to  $90  to  atari. 
Airmail  reply  to  Box  642,  Editor  & 

PiiMigher. _ 

YOUNG  Single  man  for  Telegraph 
Desk.  Small  daily.  Permanent  job. 
Open  now.  Daily  Union,  Junction 
City,  Kansas. 

Various  Departments 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

Newspapermen  to  train  as  public- 

ity  agents  for  Mills  Bros.  Circus. 

Must  have  car,  typewriter.  Salary  $75. 

Gasoline  furnished.  Fred  W.  Stafford, 

Jr.  2900  Edgehill  Rd.,  Cleveland 

Heights,  Ohio. 

_ Photography _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Press 

Photographer 

Demonstrator 

Well  established  firm  needs 
young  unattached  press 
photographer,  26  to  35 
years,  with  some  truck  driv¬ 
ing  experience,  to  demon¬ 
strate  SCAN-A-GRAVERS 
and  press  photo  technique 
to  newspapers  throughout 
the  country.  I 


Experienced  in  printing  pins  me¬ 
chanical  aptitude  desirable.  Dem¬ 
onstration  to  be  made  in  mobile 
field  unit  equipped  with  photo¬ 
graphic  and  engraving  facilities. 


SEND  RESUME  TO: 

MR.  J.  HYATT 

FAIRCHILD 

Camera  &  Instrument  Corp. 
Box  85 

Jamaica  31,  N.  Y. 

Mechanical _ 

PERilA.SE.N  i  DAI  SJTOATION  for 
head  machinist.  Chart  Area  6.  8  ma¬ 
chine  plant.  Teletypes.  Top  wsgea  and 
working  conditions.  Union  or  eligible. 
7-dny  paper.  Box  402,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

■AD  OPERATOR — fast  man  on  both 
ads  and  heads.  No  beginners.  Big  op¬ 
portunity,  housing  available,  mild  cli¬ 
mate,  open  shop.  Write  air-mail  or 
wire  J.  B.  Robinson,  Daily  News, 
Jacksonville,  North  Carolina. 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
with  considerable  press  experience 
wanted.  Southwest  city  population 
55,000.  Day  work,  onion  membership 
not  necessary.  Personality  a  require¬ 
ment.  Present  occupant  being  promot¬ 
ed.  References.  Box  602,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED  I 

_ Mechanical  7 

CONNECTICUT  WEEKLX  near  Uarv  I 
ford  wants  experienced  combinatioa  | 
man  for  commercial  plant  operation.  | 
Salary  open.  Write  Box  508,  Editn 
&  Publisher. _ 

PLANT  FOREMAN 

NEED  foreman  who  can  service  thiM  I 
Linotypes,  two  with  TTS,  and  take  | 
charge  day  shift.  Must  be  cost  con¬ 
scious,  and  skilled  in  all  phaiei 
newspaper  production.  Publish  12  to 
24  pages  daily,  growing  last.  Mild 
climate,  housing  available.  Job  offers  > 
excellent  oppurtunity  for  skilled  man.  I 
Open  shop.  Write  air  mail  or  wire 
J.  B.  Robinson.  Daily  News,  Jackson- 
ville.  North  Carolina. 

INSTRUCTION  j 

_ Cla!»sitied  Advertising _  i 

CLASSIFIED  STAFF  MEMBERS: 
you  can  get  ahead  faster  I  A  great 
future  belongs  to  you  ...  11  yon 
train  for  it. 

THE  new  Howard  Parish  Course  In  I 
Clnsiified  AUvertiiing  makes  expert! 
of  earnest  people.  You  get  want-td 
fundamentals,  selling,  copywriting, 
methods  step-by-step. 

20  LESSONS  CAN  CHANGE  YOUE 
LIFE  .  .  .  AND  YOUR  FUTURE  I 

20-WEEK  correspondence  program  in- 
pervised  by  practical  specialists.  Writ¬ 
ten  examinations  required.  Scores  of 
top  newspapers  represented  by  stn- 
dents  in  training. 

COMPLETE  Coarse  $44  per  student. 
Send  only  $6  for  registration  and  flnt 
lesson.  Then  pay  $2  week  19  weeki. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder — or  BIN- 
ROLL  BY  RETURN  MAIL  TO  START 
FASTI 

HOWARD  PARISH 
School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  79to  St..  Miami  47,  Floridt 


WKITEIto  MEKVICES 
_ Literary  Agency 

WRITERS! — An  astute  agent  will  do 
more  than  present  iiianusi-ripts  in  rou¬ 
tine  fashion.  He  will  rei-ognize  talent 
and  create  the  oppurtunity  to  use  ill 
Write  for  terms  —  TODAY  I  Mend 
Agency.  4i9-4th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  ehaage 
of  address  and  be  sore  to  give  ns  tko 
OLD  as  well  as  the  NEW  address. 
Saves  time  I 

Editor  A  Publisher  CIrenlation  Depi 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER’S  CHART  AREA 


JOBS  IN  WYOMING 

Reporters,  sports-writers,  ad-staffers, 
printers  and  operators:  register  with 
the  Wyoming  Press  Association,  818 
South  11th,  l.arsmie,  Wyoming,  for 
JOBS  IN  WYOMING.  Good  wages 
and  a  grand  country  to  live  in. 

Promotion — Puhlic  Relations 

PROMOTION 
Man  or  Woman 

B’OR  NEW  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
one  mile  outside  of  Philadelphia. 
Weil  established  firm  with  other  aue- 
cessful  publications. 

If  you  can  secure  subscriptions 
with  knowledge  of  advertising  a  very 
good  paying  position  awaits  yon  with 
a  wonderful  opportunity. 

Write  complete  details  address 
UPPER  DARBY,  POST  OFFICE 
BOX  #92,  UPPER  DARBY,  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA. 
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Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  6.  1954 


SITLIATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative _ 


WEEKLY  OWNERS:  Former  owner  of 
weeklies  and  printing  plants  Las  just 
lold  his  property  and  will  manage 
your  property  if  you  want  to  take  a 
rest.  Ue  is  a  good  all  around  man 
with  experience  in  daily,  weekly  and 
job  printing  management,  thoroughly 
reliable  with  fine  record  of  increasing 
revenue  on  own  papers.  Complete  de¬ 
tails  and  references  presented  in  strict 
confidence.  Would  consider  invest- 
ment.  Box  537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Available  Short  Notice: 

Highly  Experienced 


PUBLISHER 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 

advertising  director 
reorganization  efficiency 

EXPERT 

Qualified  On  Public  Relations 
Box  627,  Editor  &  Publisher 


PUBLISHERS,  attention:  Need  some¬ 
one  to  help  you!  Offer  services, 
some  cash,  for  working  interest  in 
weekly  small  daily.  Good  newsman, 
34,  family,  want  to  settle  in  good 
town.  Box  632,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

Circulation 


CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE 

If  you  need  the  services  of  an  experi¬ 
enced,  hard  working,  loyal  man  with 
good  habits,  references  and  willing 
to  prove  ability  as  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  —  City  or  Suburban-Country 
Manager  —  experience  has  been  in 
over  100,000  field  with  a  proven  rec¬ 
ord.  Write  Box  638,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  inquiries  strictly  confi- 

(lential. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Age  35 — 
9  years  experience  Daily  and  Sunday 
— good  record — good  character.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  Manager  or  Assistant  posi¬ 
tion  west  of  Mississippi  River.  Write 

Box  622.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  avail¬ 
able  30  days.  W’ell  qualified  in  Little 
Merchant  ABC  and  transportation. 
Prefer  6  to  10.000  Circulation.  Box 

634,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NOW  AVAIL.ABLE,  Experienced  Cir¬ 
culator.  Thorough  knowledge  all 
phases  of  Circulation  Department. 
“Let  me  do  your  hardest  job.”  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  612,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

ADVERTISING  BUSINESS  MAN- 
•VOER.  Well  known  in  New  England 
and  New  York  State  newspaper  circles. 
Outstanding  record  for  Building  Line¬ 
age  and  co-ordinating  strong  depart¬ 
ment.  .Age  47.  Excellent  health.  Loy¬ 
al.  Sincere,  enthusiastic  hard  worker. 
Seeks  opportunity  where  progress 
will  he  rewarded.  Any  locality.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Available  at  once. 
Will  come  for  interview.  Write  Box 
610.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Clnssifiert  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
P.AST  RECORDS  show  consistent 
gains.  Now  Manager  on  Metropolitan 
Dailv,  seeks  better  opportunity.  Likes 
challenge,  therefore  can  handle  any 
siie  operation.  Go  anvwhere.  Write  in 
confidence  to  Box  623.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CoixesponHents 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERMAN  and 
featnre  writ»r  residing  in  Madrid, 
Spain  seeks  assignment  as  full  time 
correspondent  or  stringer.  Can  ren¬ 
der  complete  photo  coverage  with  own 
equipment.  Write  Richard  Q.  Lever¬ 
ing.  Rpgente  Hotel.  Madrid. 

Display  Adverfi<ing _ 

-ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  medium 
siie  dailv,  looking  for  chance  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Age  30,  with  family.  8  years 
present  location.  Good  references.  Like 
National  or  Retail  field  bnt  know  all 
phases.  Write  Box  620,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


Mr.  PnbUsher:  Remind  Tour  Me¬ 
chanical  Snperintendent  of  EftP 
Machinery  Columns  to  Buy — or — 
to  Sell  Equipment. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Now 
employed  on  strong  weekly  would  like 
ehsnge  to  daily.  Recently  returned  to 
advertising  field  from  circulation  and 
general  management.  25  years  news¬ 
paper  experience,  age  47,  married, 
can  move  on  short  notice.  Write  Box 

617,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  Dis¬ 
play  Salesman  with  top  references 
from  Publishers  well  known  in  indus¬ 
try.  Prefer  one  paper  town  where 
experience  and  personality  can  create 
new  business  and  increase  space  from 
regular  accounts.  If  you  desire  to  up¬ 
grade  your  staff,  I  can  be  of  service. 
Box_635j_^d2tor_&_^^ibliaher^^^^_ 

_ Editorial _ 

EX-lnfantry  Officer  Korea.  Seeks  op¬ 
portunity.  Experience  publicity  writer 
for  ad  agency,  production  and  layout 
for  national  magaiine.  Box  318,  Edi- 

tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  one  year  experience, 
emphasia  on  featorea.  Single,  26,  ma¬ 
ture,  hardworking,  well  traveled, 
veteran.  AB  and  BJ  Missouri,  Pre¬ 
fers  Chart  Area  12  but  will  go  any- 
where.  Box  324,  Editor  Sk  Publisher. 
REPORTER.  25,  girl,  employed  smsl! 
Eastern  daily,  wants  larger  paper. 
News,  features,  rewrites.  M.A.  Pol¬ 
itical  Science.  Relocate  anywhere. 
Box  32.5.  Editor  A  Piihlisher. 
CONSCIENTIOUS  REPORTER  —  Can 
h.mdie  ail  general  reporting  assign¬ 
ments  pins  sports.  Also  have  desk  and 
copy  reading  experience.  Desire  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan  or  Ohio 
location.  3  years  experience,  single, 
26,  vet,  B.S.  Prefer  medium  sixe  daily. 
Box  410,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXTENSIVE  experience  legislative 
and  political  public  relations — .Adver¬ 
tising  campaigns — newspaper  report¬ 
ing.  Veteran,  36.  married,  eager  for 
business  opportunity  to  prove  ability. 
W'ill  travel.  Box  419,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

REPORTER — 4  years  experience  all 
beats,  college  graduate.  Looking  for 
THE  opportunity  in  Chart  Areas  1  or 

2.  Box  411,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  College  graduate,  28,  married; 
B.A.  degree  in  Journalism — English.  3 
years  experience  in  Advertising  on 
Daily,  wants  reporting  opportunity  on 
Daily  or  Weekly.  Chart  Area  12.  Box 
415.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


ACE  Rewrlteman.  Editor,  prefers  New 
York  City.  Expert  cables,  general  news 
has  22  years  experience  press  associa¬ 
tions,  newspapers,  radio  roundup-tele¬ 
vision,  public  relations  know-how. 
Box  625.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT-WRITER, 
25,  vet,  experienced  columnist,  feat¬ 
ures,  sports,  humor  specialist,  seeks 
position  with  msgasine,  newspaper, 
public  relationi.  or  copy.  Can  travel. 
Resnme.  Box  535.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  MAN:  26.  single 
French,  German,  Spanish,  M.A.  Politi¬ 
cal  Science  (Stanford)  presently  on 
German  metropolitan  paper  desires  po¬ 
sition  as  foreign  correspondent  or  for¬ 
eign  news  editor  in  Europe  or  U.S. 
Box  512.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


FORMER  BERLIN  PIO  seeks  writer- 
editorial  position  New  York,  prefer 
magasine.  Single,  27,  adaptable,  vigor¬ 
ous,  responsible,  wide  interests;  good 
contacts,  knowledge  Europe.  5  years 
critical  editing,  writing,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  experience.  Box  513,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  daily  and 
Sunday  papers  seeks  larger  spot  in 
Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Circulation  and 
local  new  builder.  Box  526,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NO  FUTURE  HERE.  Sports  editor, 
50.000  class,  looking  for  spot  on 
100.000  daily.  Tops  on  desk,  writing, 
photography.  College  grad.  25.  Any- 
where.  Box  529,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  ex- 
O.I.  Dual  major  journalism  and  geog¬ 
raphy.  Competent  writer,  good  layout, 
average  photographer,  fair  cartog¬ 
rapher.  Two  years  service  journalism. 
Want  interesting  job  at  moderate  eal- 
ary.  Willing  to  travel.  E.  P.  Magaha, 
Jr.,  287  Dill  Ave.,  Frederiek,  Md. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 


REPORTER  .  ,  .  Seasoned,  conscien¬ 
tious,  good  writer.  Alive,  alert,  allergic 
to  waste  motion.  No  desire  for  editor’s 
job  or  photography.  Chart  Area  2,  4,  6, 
11,  or  12.  Box  615,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

KEPURTEU,  3  years  general  assign¬ 
ment,  features,  night  editor  for  over¬ 
seas  daily.  Radio  network  correspond¬ 
ent.  Multi-lingual.  Wants  return  to  re¬ 
porting  from  present  public  relations 
work.  Prefer  liberal  paper.  B.A.  Vet, 
30,  family.  Box  517,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher, _ 

REPURTER,  young  woman,  wants  out 
of  public  relations,  back  to  good  daily. 
4  years  large  daily,  bright,  versatile. 
Best  references.  Chart  Ares  2-6-5-9. 

Box  511,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPURTS  AND  General  Assignment  re¬ 
porter  lyi  years  on  the  job,  is  looking 
to  move  up  from  20,000  morning  daily. 
Vet,  27,  car,  J-School  grad.  Chart 
Area  1,  2,  6  and  8.  Box  524,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER  for  morn¬ 
ing  daily  (Chart  Ares  2,  75,000  city) 
desires  job  on  large  circulation  news¬ 
paper.  Three  years  experience.  Fait, 
accurate  copy;  can  handle  any  news 
beat.  Talented  featnre  writer,  column¬ 
ist.  College  grad,  J -major,  vet,  tingle, 
27.  Excellent  references.  Have  car, 
willing  to  travel  anywhere.  Box  618, 

Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

CHALLENGING  News  Job  wanted  by 
ex-editor  small  daily,  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  degree,  28.  married,  camera, 
darkroom,  Fairchild.  Prefer  small  to 
medium  daily  in  Chart  Area  10.  Write 

Box  543,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ALERT  REPORTER  desires  position 
on  any  beat,  at  any  location  which 
olTers  promise  of  salary  and  advance¬ 
ment.  Vet,  24.  car,  camera  knowhow, 
l-year  experience,  J-grad.  Box  605, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ASSlsT.\NT  to  Editor,  Reporter 
Experienced  House  organ  Editor; 
news  publicity  writing— distribution. 
Alert,  accurate.  B.  A.  Chart  .4rea  1, 
2.  or  6.  Box  639.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAPABLE,  INTELLIGENT  young 
man  rom;>leting  two  years  with  US 
.Marines  in  mid-March  seeks  opportu¬ 
nity  to  use  varied  background  of: 
rityside  stafT,  nationally-known  daily; 
ad  agency  copywriter;  radio  network 
news  editor;  newsreel  narration  writ¬ 
er.  During  service  with  Marine  avia¬ 
tion  unit  edited  base  newspaper 
(which  took  all-service  award  in 
1953);  spent  a  year  writing  news- 
features  for  local,  national,  and  trade 
publications.  Married,  degree  in  Po¬ 
litical  Science,  frankly  prefers  good 
salary.  Box  613,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPYREADER 

Familiar  makeup,  pictures.  Handle 
slot.  $100  minimum.  Box  625,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

COPY  READER — four  years  news¬ 
paper-wire  service  experience.  AB  in 
English,  MA  in  Jonrnalism.  27,  sin¬ 
gle,  draft-proof.  Box  621,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  EXPERIENCED  in  all 
phases  of  news  production  on  chain 
of  prise-winning  weeklies  seeking 
new  editorial  opportunity  with  large, 
progressive  weekly.  Interested  in  in¬ 
vestment  opportunity  also.  Box  606, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  or  Assistant  to  publisher 
position  desired  by  competent  all¬ 
round  newspaperman.  All  departments. 

Box  616.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EX  SPORTS  EDITOR  small  Ohio 
daily  seeks  similar  post  in  Chart 
Area  6  or  metropolitan  staff.  Write 
Box  633.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


REPORTER 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

CARTOONIST 

ADVANCE  STYMIED  on  medium 
Midwest  daily.  Wants  $100.  big  city 
speed,  discipline.  Can  send  prise 
photo,  news,  featnre,  drawing  clips 
from  four  year  daily;  year  weekly, 
semi-weekly  experience.  31,  vet, 
Iowa  University  J  degree,  car,  refer¬ 
ences. 

Box  615,  Editor  A  Pnhlisher 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Editorial _ 

EDl’TOR  -  reporter  -  photographer, 
will  trade  youth,  imagination,  experi¬ 
ence,  car,  press  camera,  degree,  for 
state,  district  or  city  desk  in  small 
town  away  from  metropolitan  areaa, 
some  reporting,  free  hand  in  combing 
town  and  country  for  features,  pic¬ 
tures,  $70.  Box  626,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

SOUTHERN  WEEKLY 
PUBLISHERS: 

HERE  IS  an  unusual  offer.  I  am  a 
New  York  newspaper  feature  writer 
who  began  his  career  in  the  South. 
Though  my  job  is  secure,  my  pay 
considerably  above  the  average  and 
my  by-line  fairly  well-known,  I  now 
want  to  return  to  the  South  and  work 
on  a  weekly.  I  invite  a  large  load  of 
work  and  responsibility,  and  I  am 
not  much  concerned  about  the  pay. 
Tbi.s  is  a  serious  offer  from  a  man 
regarded  as  having  talent,  brains  and 
the  necessary  enthusiasm  for  what¬ 
ever  he  sets  out  to  do,  and  who  is 
also  blessed  with  perfect  health.  1 
would  be  particularly  interested  in  a 
connection,  especially  in  Louisiana  or 
Missisaippi,  where  I  might  eventually 
have  a  chance  to  buy  the  property. 
For  further  details,  snapshot  and  ref¬ 
erences.  write  Box  619,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 


SPORTSWRITER,  26,  wants  to  join 
daily  a.m.  or  p.m.  in  city  over  75,000 
in  <5hart  -Area  2.  B.A.  degree,  single, 
vet.  Excells  in  features  on  bsseball. 
tennis.  Can  write  columns,  handle 
straight  reporting,  makeup,  «-diting. 
Not  concerned  with  starting  salary; 
chance  for  permanent  location,  ad¬ 
vancement  more  important.  Box  608, 

F.ditnr  A  Publisher, _ _ 

WIRE  EDITING  this  Spring,  by  all- 
Toiind  newsier.  No  car,  prefer  no 
driving.  Box  611.  Editor  A  Publisher 
YOUNG,  VERSATILE  DESKMAN 
now  in  responsible  spot  on  southwest 
metropolitan  daily.  Location  imma¬ 
terial  but  prefer  quality  operation. 
Box  614.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  copy 
reader,  sporta  writer,  metropolitan 
background.  Missouri  graduate.  Agf 
31,  single,  reliable. 

Box  641.  Editor  A  Publiaher 

Phufoeraphv _ 


I  AM  ex-Pleet  Street  Photographer. 
I  am  hard-newR  or  Features.  I  am 
Sonth  African.  26,  married.  I  am 
yonrs.  Chart  Areas  1-12.  For  any 
good  paycheck.  Box  636,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ _ _ _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  wants  Staff  Posi¬ 
tion  with  trade  paper,  magazine,  honae 
organ,  publisher  or  Institution  in 
Chart  Area  3,  4.  or  5.  Now  producing 
qnality  feature  photographs  in  color 
and  black  and  white  for  industrial 
advertising,  public  and  employee  re¬ 
lations.  trade  press,  news  and  visual 
eduratlon.  Present  position  six  years 
as  Featnre  Illnatrative  Photographer 
on  advertising  staff  of  world’s  largest 
electrical  manufacturer.  Geographic 
change  necessary.  College  gradnate, 
31  years  old.  married,  veteran  World 
War  TI,  native  Kentuckian.  Complete 
personal  resume  and  work  samples 
available.  Box  607.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

Promotion — PiiMic  Relations 


FRESH,  apsrkling  ideas,  hacked  by 
pleasant  personality  and  12  years  of 
experience  in  newspsper  and  pnhlirlty 
work.  Dependable,  honest.  Joyal.  Ex¬ 
perience  includes  travel  writing.  Ver¬ 
satile  in  creative  writing  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Box  522,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CHECK  MARINE’S  AD 
in  "EDITORIAL”  column. 

Box  613,  Editor  A  PnbUsher. 

_ Mrchanlral _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  wants  re¬ 
sponsible  position  in  medium  or  small 
sized  daily.  Cost  conscious.  Box  534, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ _ 

PRESSMAN  -  STEREOTYPER,  wants 
to  make  permanent  move.  Excellent 
reference,  union — prefer  Chart  Area 
4.  5,  or  6.  Box  600,  Editor  A  Pnh¬ 
lisher, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Exactly  one  month  ago  on 
january  2,  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  the  first  to  protest  the  scare 
headlines  and  stories  about  eco¬ 
nomic  recession  which  first  ema¬ 
nated  from  the  American  Statis¬ 
tical  Association  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  later  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Conference  Board. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that 
either  our  editorial  was  effective 
or  a  lot  of  other  people  had  the 
same  idea  because  our  suggestion 
to  “emphasize  the  good  as  well  as 
the  bad  news  for  the  benefit  of 
the  business  community  which 
necesarily  must  base  its  operations 
on  faith  in  the  future”  seems  to 
have  been  followed  in  most  quar¬ 
ters. 

There  are.  of  course,  the  proph¬ 
ets  of  gloom  and  doom  still  pre¬ 
dicting  dire  disaster  in  1954.  But 
most  business  leaders  are  refuting 
such  allegations  and  most  newspa¬ 
per  business  pages  reflect  a  re¬ 
newed  confidence  by  business  in 
(he  future. 

The  announcement  by  General 
Motors  for  a  billion  dollar  expan¬ 
sion  program  is  an  example  of 
(he  determination  of  business  lead¬ 
ers  to  keep  the  economic  ball  roll¬ 
ing.  The  President’s  Economic 
■Report  to  the  Nation  gave  a  boost 
to  the  confidence  of  many  which 
had  been  overshadowed  hy  the 
earlier  pessimistic  reports.  It  now 
appears  that  the  economists  might 
have  been  six  months  too  late 
in  their  forecasts.  There  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  economic  decline 
•they  predicted  had  already  taken 
place  late  in  1953  and  the  picture 
'for  1954  is  nothing  but  normal 
and  substantial  progress. 

Let’s  hope  so.  But  let’s  not  for¬ 
get  that  "substantial  progress” 
does  not  come  naturally  and  eas¬ 
ily.  The  buyers  are  once  again 
in  the  driver’s  seat  and  the  by¬ 
word  for  the  future  must  be  “sell.” 
Every  manufacturer  must  realize 
'he  cannot  sell  any  more  by  sitting 
back  and  waiting  for  business  to 
•come  in  over  the  transom,  as 
many  of  them  did  for  a  decade. 
Selling  requires  promotion,  and 
promotion  means  advertising. 
That’s  true  for  newspapers  as  well 
as  business  in  general.  Last  year 
was  a  mammoth  year  for  adver¬ 
tising  volume  in  all  media.  This 
year  should  be  even  bigger. 

*  * 

Byron  Price  left  his  post  as 
assistant  secretary  general  of  the 
United  Nations  this  week  and  is 
probably  the  only  man  in  history 
who  has  taken  his  responsibilities 
so  seriously  that  he  has  liquidated 
himself  out  of  his  last  two  jobs. 

He  says  his  only  plans  are  to 
grow  tomatoes,  cut  grass  and  go 
fishing  (we’re  glad  his  newspaper 
training  didn’t  let  him  add  the  old 
cliche  “cut  bait”)  in  Chestertown, 


Md.  No  man  deserves  it  more,  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Price  was  selected  to  direct 
the  huge  Office  of  Censorship  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  11.  He  was  named 
hy  President  Roosevelt  on  Dec. 
16,  left  New  York  for  Washing¬ 
ton  two  days  later,  and  for  fast 
action  he  opened  the  office  within 
a  week  after  that.  His  almost  30 
years  service  as  a  newspaperman 
with  the  Associated  Press  prob¬ 
ably  equipped  him  for  such  fast 
action.  He  was  AP  executive  news 
editor  when  he  went  on  leave  of 
absence  to  head  the  censorship 
office.  He  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  voluntary  codes  adopted 
for  media  rather  than  a  more 
stringent  form.  His  fellow  news¬ 
men  rarely,  if  ever,  let  him  down 
or  broke  the  cotie  during  its  ex¬ 
istence. 

Byron  Price  could  have  kept 
the  Office  of  Censorship  open, 
though  inactive,  for  a  long  time 
after  the  war  was  over.  Other 
people  might  have  taken  a  long 
time  to  close  down  the  operation 
because  of  “odds  and  ends.”  Not 
he!  On  August  18.  1945.  four 
days  after  V-J  Day  Mr.  Price  ter¬ 
minated  his  own  job,  establishing 
a  record  for  such  action  in  any 
government. 

This  week,  after  almost  seven 
years  with  the  UN,  Mr.  Price  re¬ 
tired  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Administrative  and  Financial  Serv¬ 
ices.  He  had  reorganized  the  job 
so  efficiently  that  on  his  own  rec¬ 
ommendation  it  was  abolished  and 
the  Secretary  General  will  take 
over  his  duties. 

It  is  difficult  to  name  a  man 
who  has  done  it  once,  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  name  one  who  has 
done  it  twice.  Few  people  will 
appreciate  his  quiet  service  to  his 
country.  We’d  like  to  see  him  get 
some  credit. 

■ 

1,936  Baseball  Fans 
At  Daily's  Dinner 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

The  sixth  annual  Baseball  Din¬ 
ner,  one  of  nine  major  promo¬ 
tions  of  the  Union  Leader  Charity 
Fund.  Inc.,  brought  1,936  persons 
to  the  State  Armory  here  Jan.  20 
to  honor  eight  major  league  per¬ 
sonalities.  The  event  had  been 
sold  out  for  nearly  two  weeks  and 
those  who  came  had  to  brave  an 
old  fashioned  New  England  storm. 

The  banquet  was  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Leo  E.  Cloutier,  sports 
editor  of  the  New  Hampshire  Sun¬ 
day  News  and  sports  promotional 
director  of  the  Union  Leader 
Corporation.  In  1949  he  launched 
the  first  local  Baseball  Dinner 
with  the  approval  of  Publisher 
William  Loeb,  who  directed  that 
all  profits  be  turned  over  to  the 
Charity  Fund,  Inc.  The  1949  din¬ 
ner  attracted  784  fans. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Feb.  12-13 — Northwest  Daily 
Press  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  St.  Paul  Hotel,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Feb.  12-13 — Maryland  Press 
Association,  annual  meeting. 
Lord  Baltimore  Hotel.  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Feb.  13 — Northeast  Nebraska 
Press  Association  meeting, 
Madison  Hotel.  Norfolk,  Neb. 

Feb.  13-14— Missouri  News¬ 
paper  .\dvertising  Clinic,  Neff 
Hall,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Feb.  15-16  —  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Blackstone  Hotel, 
Tyler,  Texas. 

Feb.  15-16  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  17-20  —  Georgia  Press 
Institute,  26th  annual.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia’s  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism, 
Athens. 

Feb.  19-20 — Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Press  Confer¬ 
ence,  co-sponsored  by  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  School  of  journ¬ 
alism,  Eugene.  Ore. 

Feb.  19-20  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associ¬ 
ation-Interstate  Adver'tising 
Managers  Association  Display 
Advertising  Conference.  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Feb.  19-20— NAE A  of  the 
Carolinas,  Winter  meeting, 
Sumter  Hotel,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Press  Party  Honors 
Capt.  Walter  Karig 

Washington 

Several  hundred  newsmen  and 
military  officers  staged  a  party  at 
the  National  Press  Club  Jan.  26, 
marking  the  retirement  from  serv¬ 
ice  of  Navy  Captain  Walter  Kar¬ 
ig,  public  relations  specialist,  his¬ 
torian  and  novelist. 

He  was  a  cartoonist,  sports 
writer,  and  reporter  on  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News  before 
he  donned  the  khaki,  and  was 
chief  of  that  paper’s  Washington 
Bureau  when  he  put  on  the  navy 
blue  after  Pearl  Harbor. 


Maryland  Freedom  ' 
Clinic  Set  for  Feb.  11 

Baltimore 

Threats  to  newspaper  coverage 
of  Maryland  courts  and  adminis¬ 
trative  bodies  will  be  the  subject 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Clinic  of  the  Chesapeake  Associ¬ 
ation  of  the  Associated  Press  here 
Thursday,  Feb.  11. 

The  key  speaker  will  be  Dr. 
Harold  L.  Cross,  author  of  “The 
People’s  Right  to  Know.”  Edwin 
P.  Young,  city  editor  of  the  Sun, 
is  Fol  committee  chairman. 

The  clinic  will  be  the  opening 
event  in  a  three-day  gathering  for 
Maryland  newsmen.  The  Mary¬ 
land  Press  .Association  will  open 
its  annual  convention  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  Feb.  12.  Speakers  will 
include:  .Alan  C.  McIntosh,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Editorial  .As¬ 
sociation;  Harlan  P.  Wendell,  as¬ 
sistant  to  Secretary  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby;  Morse  Salisbury,  di¬ 
rector  of  information  services  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  John  J.  Tuthill,  president  of 
Greater  Weeklies,  Inc. 

Hamilton  Owens,  eslitor  in  chief 
of  the  Sunpapers,  will  be  banquet 
toastmaster.  The  MP.A  award  for 
best  senior  journalism  student  at 
the  University  of  .Maryland  in 
1953  will  be  awarded  to  Ralph 
Magee,  now  on  the  copydesk  of 
the  evening  Sun  here. 

■ 

Bridegrooms-to-Be 
At  School  for  Brides 

William  Pahlmann,  a  member 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Dec¬ 
orators,  will  open  the  first  session 
of  the  third  annual  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  School  for  Brides  Feb.  11. 
Consisting  of  six  sessions,  to  be 
held  in  the  Herald  Tribune  audi¬ 
torium,  on  consecutive  Thursdays, 
the  course  is  open  to  150  brides- 
to-be  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis. 

The  bridegroom  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  year’s  course.  The 
final  session,  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
will  include  bricegrooms  -  to  -  be 
who,  together  with  their  fiancees, 
will  hear  Dr.  Lena  Levine,  psy¬ 
chiatrist  and  gynecologist,  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  family  life. 


fllKIl  KflnDEII 

A^e^otiatat 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 
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north  AMERICAN  HAS  BUILT  MORE  AIRPLANES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD 


New  Faster  Fury  Jet 
Joins  Navy  Air  Team 

Latest  addition  to  North  American’s  FJ  series  of  Navy 
fighter  aircraft  will  be  the  new  FJ-3  Fury  Jet,  now  in 
production.  Powered  by  the  Wright  J-65  Sapphire  jet 
engine,  the  FJ-3  is  in  the  high  subsonic  speed  class  with 
faster  rate  of  climb.  Fitted  with  an  improved  Navy  gun- 
sight  and  heavily  armed,  the  Fury  has  a  lethal  punch 
rivaling  any  Navy  carrier-based  fighter. 

Sea-going  sister  to  the  battle -proven  Sabre,  the  new 
FJ-3  Fury  is  another  example  of  North  American’s  engi¬ 
neering  vision  and  ability  in  designing  and  building 
versatile  . . .  practical  airplanes  to  protect  our  security 
everywhere. 

organization,  facilities  and  experience  keep 

North  American  Aviation  years  ahead 

in  aircraft . . .  guided  missiles . . .  electronics . . . 
atomic  energy . . .  research  and  development 


in  U.  S.  A. 


Spacially  daiigned  and  built  by  North 
American  for  carrier  suitability  tests.  TRODI 
is  an  electro-optical  Touchdown  Rote  of 
Descent  Indicator.  Vital  rate  of  descent  data 
was  formerly  taken  from  photogrophs  which 
took  days  to  evaluate.  Today.  TRODI  saves 
the  Navy  untold  time,  money  and  manpower 
by  providing  rate  of  descent  information 
immediately  upon  the  plane's  landing. 


A  New  High 

40M643 


’  LINES 


of  Advertising  in 

1953 


4,772,623  LINES  GAIN 
OVER  PREVIOUS  RECORD  YEAR 

OF  1952 

The  Evansville  COURIER 
The  Evansville  PRESS 
Sunday  COURIER  &  PRESS 


SCRIPPSHOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

DENVER  .  .  .Rixlr,  Mountain  Ncwi  EVANSVILLE . frtit 

BIRMINGHAM Poil-Herald  HOUSTON . Press 

MEMPHIS . Pr^ss  SctTilar  FORT  WORTH . Press 

MEMPHIS .  .  .  .Commerrhl  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribune 

WASHINGTON . News  EL  PASO . Herold  PosI 

Chicat*  San  Franciica  Datroit  Cincinnati  Philadalphia  Dalloc 


NEWYORK.WorU-r*l*srain  t  The^un 


CLEVELAND . Press 

PITTSBURGH . Press 

SAN  FRANQSCO . News 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times 


COLUMBUS . Ciliren 

ONCINNATI . Post 

KENTUCKY . Past 

Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE . News-Sentinel 


Ganaral  AdvartUing  Dapartmant,  330  Park  Avanaa.  Naw  Tark  City 


